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lb Renee, 


A woman of uncommon beauty, 
A fiercely loyal friend, 

A compassionate critic, 

A doting mother, 

A perfect wife. 




Billy Ray Cobb was the younger and smaller of 
the two rednecks. At twenty-three he was already 
a three-year veteran of the state penitentiary at 
Parchman. Possession, with intent to sell. He was 
a lean, tough little punk who had survived prison by some- 
how maintaining a ready supply of drugs that he sold and 
sometimes gave to the blacks and the guards for protection. 
In the year since his release he had continued to prosper, 
and his small-time narcotics business had elevated him to 
the position of one of the more affluent rednecks in Pbrd 
County. He was a businessman, with employees, obligations, 
deals, everything but taxes. Down at the Ford place in 
Clanton he was known as the last man in recent history to 
pay cash for a new pickup truck. Sixteen thousand cash, tor a 
custom-built, four-wheel drive, canary yellow, luxury Ford 
pickup. The fancy chrome wheels and mudgrip racing tires 
had been received in a business deal. The rebel flag hanging 
across the rear window had been stolen by Cobb from a 
drunken tratemity boy at an Ole Miss football game. The 
pickup was Billy Ray’s most prized po.ssession. He sat on the 
tailgate drinking a beer, smoking a joint, watching his friend 
Willard take his turn with the black girl. 

Willard was four years older and a dozen years slower. 
He was generally a harmless sort who had never been in 
seiious trouble and had never been seriously employed. 
Maybe an occasional fight with a night in jail, but nothing 
that would distinguish him. He called himself a pulpw(X)d 
cutter, but a bad back customarily kept him out of the 
woods. He had hurt his back working on an offshore rig 
somewhere in the Gulf, and the oil company paid him a nice 
settlement, which he lost when his ex-wife cleaned him out. 
His primary vocation was that of a part-time employee of 
Billy Ray Cobb, who didn’t pay much but was liberal with his 
dope. For the first time in years Willard could always get his 
hands on something. And he always needed something. He'd 
been that way since he hurt his back. 

She was ten, and small for her age. She lay on her 
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elbows, which were stuck and bound together with yellow 
nylon rope. Her legs were spread grotesquely with the right 
foot tied tight to an oak sapling and the left to a rotting, 
leaning post of a long-neglected fence. The ski rope had cut 
into her ankles and the bkod ran down her legs. Her face 
was bloody and swollen, with one eye bulging and closed and 
the other eye half open so she could see the other white man 
sitting on the truck. She did not look at the man on top of 
her. He was breathing hard and sweating and cursing. He 
was hurting her. 

When he finished, he slapped her and laughed, and the 
other man laughed in return, then they laughed harder and 
rolled around the grass by the truck like two crazy men, 
screaming and laughing She turned away from them and 
cried softly, careful to keep herself quiet. She had been 
slapped earlier for crying and screaming. ITiey promised to 
kill her if she didn’t keep quiet. 

'Fhey grew tired of laughing and pulled themselves onto 
the tailgate, where Willard cleaned himself with the little 
nigger’s shirt, which bv now was soaked with blood and 
sweat. C"obb handed him a cold beer from the cooler and 
commented on the humidity. "Fhey watched her as she 
sobbed and made strange, quiet sounds, then became still, 
Cobb’s beer was half empty, and it was not cold anymore. 
He thiew it at the girl. It hit her m the stomach, splashing 
white foam, and it rolled off in the dirt near some other 
cans, all of which had originated from the same cooler. For 
two six-packs now they had thrown the.r half-empty cans at 
her and laughed. Willard had trouble with the target, but 
Cobb was fairly accurate. They were not ones to waste beer, 
but the heavier cans could be fell better and it was great fun 
to watch the foam shoot cveiywhere. 

The warm beer mixed with the dark blood and ran 
down her face and neck into a puddle behind her head. She 
did not move. 

Willard asked Cobb if he thought she was dead. Cobb 
opened another beer and explained that she was not dead 
because niggers generally could not be killed by kicking and 
beating and raping. It took much more, something like a 
knife or a gun or a lope to dispose of a nigger. Although he 
had never taken part in such a killing, he had lived with a 
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bunch of niggers in prison and knew ail about them. They 
were always killing each other, and they always used a 
weapon of some sort. Those who were just beaten and raped 
never died. Some of the whites were beaten and raped, and 
some of them died. But none of the niggers. Their heads 
were harder. Willard seemed satisfied. 

Willard asked what he planned to do now that they 
were through with her. Cobb sucked on his joint, chased it 
wiiii beer, and said he wasn’t through. He bounced from the 
tailgate <md staggered across the small clearing to where she 
was lied. He cursed her and screamed at her to wake up, 
then he p<^)ured cold beer in her face, laughing like a crazy 
man 

She watched him as he walked around the tree on feer 
right side, and she stared at him as he stared between her 
legs When he lowered his pants she turned to the left and 
closed her eyes. He was hurting her again. 

She looked out through the woods and saw something 
- a man running wildly through the vines and underbrush It 
was her daddy, yelling and pointing at her and coming des- 
peidteiy to save hcr^ She cried out for him, and he disap- 
peared. She fell asleep. 


When she awoke one ot the men was lying under the tail- 
gate, the other under a tree. They were asleep. Her arms 
and legs were numb. ITie blood and beer and urine had 
mixed with the dirt underneath hitr to form a sticky paste 
that glued her small body to the ground and crackled when 
she moved and wiggled. Escape, she thought, but her mighti- 
est efforts moved her only a few inches to the right. Her iect 
were lied so high her buttocks barely touched the ground. 
Her legs and arms were so deadened they refused to move> 

She searched the woods for her daddy and quietly 
called his name. She waited, then slept again. 

When she awoke the second time they were up and 
moving around. The tall one staggered to her with a small 
knife. He grabbed her left ankle and sawed furiously on the 
rope until it gave way. Then he freed the right leg, and she 
curled into a fetal position with her back to them. 

Cobb strung a length of quarter-inch ski rope ovci a 
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limb ^nd tied a loop in one end with a slip knot. He grabbed 
her and put the noose around her head, then walked across 
the clearing with the other end of the rope and sat on the 
tailgate, where Willard was smoking a fresh joint and grin- 
ning at Cobb for what he vvas about to do. Cobb pulled the 
rope tight, then gave a vicious yank, bouncing the little nude 
body along the ground and stopping it directly under the 
limb. She gagged and coughed, so he kindly loosened the 
rope to spare her a few more minutes. He tied the rope to 
the bumper and opened another beer. 

They sat on the tailgate drinking, smoking, and staring 
at her. They had been at the lake most of the day, where 
Cobb had a friend with a boat and some extra girls who were 
supposed to be easy but turned out to be untouchable. Cobb 
had been generous with his drugs and beer, but the girls did 
not reciprocate. Frustrated, they left the lake and were driv- 
ing to no place m particular when they happened across the 
girl. She was walking along a gravel road with a sack of 
groceries when Willard nailed her in the back of the head 
with a beer can. 

“You gonna do asked Willard, his e>es red and 
glazed. 

Cobb hesitated. “Naw, HI let you do it. It was your 
idea.” 

Willard look a drag on his joint, then spit and said, 
“Wasn't my idea You're the expert on killin’ niggers. Do it." 

C’obb untied the rope from the bumper and pulled it 
tight. It peeled bark from the limb arid sprinkled fine bits of 
elm around the girl, who was watching them carefully now. 
She coughed. 

Suddenly, she heard something- -like a car with loud 
pipes. The two men turned quickly and looked down the dirt 
road to the highway in the distance. They cursed and scram- 
bled around, one slamming the tailgate and the other run- 
ning toward her. He tripped and landed near her. lliey 
cursed each other while they grabbed her, removed the rope 
from her neck, dragged her to the pickup and threw her over 
the tailgate into the bed of the truck. C6bb slapped her and 
threatened to kill her if she did not lie still and keep quiet. 
He said he would take her home if she stayed down and did 
as told; otherwise, they would kill her. They slammed the 
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doors and sped onto the dirt road. She was going home. She 
passed out. 

C'obb and Willard waved at the Firebird with the loud 
pipes as it passed them on the narrow dirt road. Willard 
checked the back to make sure the little nigger was lying 
down. Cobb tuined onto the highway and raced away. 

‘*What now?” Willard asked nervously. 

“Don't know,” Cobb answered nervously. “But we gotta 
do something fast before she gets blood all over my truck. 
!^)ok at her back there, she's bleedin’ all over the place.” 

Willard thought for a minute while he finished a beer. 
“Let’s throw her off a bridge,” he said proudly. 

“Good idea. Damned good idea/' Cobb slammed on 
the brakes. “Gimme a beer,” he ordered Willard, who stum- 
bled out of the truck and fetched two beers from the back. 

“She's even got blood on the cooler,” he repKirted as 
they raced off again. 


Gwen Hailey sensed something horrible. Normally she 
would have sent one of the three hoys to the store, but they 
were being punished by their father and had been sentenced 
to weed-pulling in the garden. Tonya had been to the store 
before by herself — it was only a mile away — and had proven 
leliabic. But after two hours Gwen sent the boys to look lor 
their little sister. They figured she was down at the Pounders’ 
house playing with the many Pounders kids, or maybe she 
had ventured past the store to visit her best friend, Bessie 
Pierson. 

Mr. Bates at the store said she had a)me and gone an 
hour earlier. Jarvis, the middle boy, found a sack of grocci- 
les beside the load. 

Gwen called her husband at the paper mill, then loaded 
Carl Lee, Jr., into the car and began driving the gravel roads 
around the store. They drove to a settlement of ancient shot- 
gun houses on Graham Plantatipn to check with an aunt. 
They stopped at Broadway’s store a mile from Bates Gro- 
cery and were told by a group of old black men that she had 
not been seen. They crisscrossed the gravel roads and dusty 
field roads for three square miles around their house. 
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Cobb could nol hnd a budge unoccupied bv niggeis with 
fishing poles Eveiy bridge the\ approached had four or h\c 
niggers hanging off the sides with large straw hats and cane 
poles, and under every bridge or* the banks there would b^ 
another group sitting on buckets with the same straw hats 
and cane poles motionless except f(#r an occasional swat at i 
fly or a slap at a mosquito 

}fe was scared now Will ird had passed out and was o< 
no help and he was left alone to dispi)st of the girl in such a 
wa> that she could never tell Will ird snot c cl as he Irantic ill\ 
drove the grrvcl roids and county roids in sc rich ot d 
bridge or ramp on some n\ci where be could stop and toss 
her without being seen bv hall i do/en niggers wi>h straw 
hats He looked m the mirror ind saw her trying to stand 
He slammed hl^ brakes ind she crashed into the fiont ot th< 
bed |ust under ♦hi window Dillard neoehcled oM the dish 
into the tloorboird where he continued to snore ( ohl) 
cursed them both equalK 

f ake C h itull^ wis nothinc meve Ih in i huge shallow 
man made mudhole with i era^s covered dim running c< 
aetiv one mile along one ( nd It sat n the 1 ir s(»uthwest 
comer ol Ford County with a tew a^ie^ in Van Buicn 
County In tne spring it would hold the disimetioii ol beini» 
the lirecst hodv oi watvr in Mississippi But bv late siimnui 
the rains werr long gone and the sun would cook the shal 
low water until the like would dehydrate lt« once ambitious 
shoreline, would letreit and mov^. much denser together 
creating i deplhitss basin of reddish brown w ilt r It was feU 
from all diuclions by innumerable streams creeks sloughs 
and a couple ot curie nts large enough to be named rivers 
The existence of all these tributaries necessanl> gave use to 
a £Ood number ot bridges near the lake 

It was over these hndges the yellow pickup flew in an 
all-out effort to hnd a suitable place to unload an unwanted 
passenger Cobb was desperate He knew of one other 
bridge, a narrow wooden one over Foggy Creek As he ap 
proaehed he saw niggers with cane poles so he turned off a 
side road and stopped the truck He lowered the tailgate 
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dragged her out, and threw her in a small ravine lined with 
kudzii 


C dll I cc Hdilcy did not hurry home Gwen was easily ex- 
cited, and she had called the mill numerous times when she 
tliought the children had been kidnapped He punched out 
at quilting time, and made the thirty-minulc drive home in 
nimutes Anxiety hit him when he turned onto his 
gravtl dri\c and saw the patrol car parked next to the front 
poich Other i ars belonging to Gwen s family were scattered 
alone the long drive and in the >ard and there was one cai 
he Jidri t recognize It had canc poles sticking out the side 
vMndows, and there were at least seven straw hats sittingjn 
u 

Wh' re weic Fonva and the boys'^ 

As he opened the iront door he heard Gwen crying Fo 
his n^^ht in the snail living rcxim he found a crowd huddled 
abo\c a small figure l>ing on the couch Fhi chila was cov 
ert d with wet towels and sunounded b\ crying relatives As 
he rr<ncd to the touch the crying stvsppc'd and the crowd 
ba«lvtd awav Only Crwen stayed by the girl She softly 
stroked her hau He kn«.lt besidt the couch and touched the 
girl s shoulder fie spoke to his daughter and she thed to 
smile Her face was bloody pulp cove red with knot') and fa*, 
trihons Both eyes were swollen shut and bleeding Iliscves 
waU ltd as he looked at her liny body, u>mplelel\ wrapped 
in tow vis and bleeding from ankles to fcm^hcad 

( arl 1 ee asked Gwen what happened She began shak 
mg ind wailing and was led to the kitehen by her brother 
Garl Lee stood and turned to the crowd and demanded to 
know whdf happened 
Silence 

He asked tor the third time The deputy Willie Has 
tings, one of Gwen’s cousins, stepped forward and told Carl 
Lee that some people were fishing dc^wn by Foggy Creek 
when they saw Tonya lying in the middle of the road S!ic 
told them her daddy’s name, and they brought her home 
Hastings shut up and stared at his feet 
Carl I^e stared at him and waited Everyone else 
stopped breathing and watched the floor 
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“What happened, Willie?” Carl Lee yelled as he stared 
at the deputy. 

Hastings spoke slowly, and while staring out the window 
repeated what Tonya had told her mother about the white 
men and their pickup, and the tope and the trees, and being 
hurt when they got on her. Hastings stopped when he heard 
the siren from the ambulance. 

Tlie crowd filed solemnly through the front door and 
waited on the porch, where they watched the crew unload a 
stretcher and head for the house. 

The paramedics stopped in the yard when the front 
door opened and Carl Lee walked out with his daughter in 
his arms. He whispered gently to her as huge tears dripped 
from his chin. He walked to the rear of the ambulance and 
stepped inside. The paramedics closed the door and care- 
fully removed her from his embrace. ^ 



Ozzie Walls was the only black sheriff in Missis- 
sippi. There had been a few others in recent his- 
tory. but for the moment he was the only one. He 
iook great pride in that fact, since Ford County 
was seventy-four percent white and the other black sheriffs 
had been from much blacker counties. Not since Recon- 
struction had a black sheriff been elected in a white county 
in Mississippi. 

He was raised in Ford County, and he was kin to most 
of the blacks and a few of the whites. After desegregation in 
the late sixties, he was a member of the first mixed graduat- 
ing class at Clanton High School. He wanted to play football 
nearby at Ole Miss, but there were already two blacks on the 
team. He starred instead at Alcorn State, and was a defen- 
sive tackle for the Rams when a knee injury sent him back to 
f'laiiton. He missed football, but enjoyed being the high 
sheriff, especially at election time when he received more 
white votes than his white opponents. The white kids loved 
him because he was a hero, a football star who had played 
on TV and had his picture in magazines. Their parents re- 
spected him and voted for him because he was a tough cop 
who did not discriminate between black punks and white 
punks. The white politicians supported him because, since 
he became the sheriff, the Justice Department stayed out of 
Ford (bounty. The blacks adored him because he.was Ozzic, 
one of their own. 

He skipped supper and waited in his office at the jail tor 
Hastings to report from the Hailey house. He had a suspect 
Billy Ray C'obb was no stranger to the sheriffs office. Ozzic 
knew he sold drugs— he just couldn’t catch him. He also 
knew Cobb had a mean .streak. 

The dispatcher called in the deputies, and as they re- 
ported to the jail Ozzie gave them instruaions to locale, but 
not arrest, Billy Ray Cobb. There were twelve deputies in all 
—nine white and three black. They fanned out across the 
county in search of a fancy yellow Ford pickup with a rebel 
flag in the rear window. 
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When Hastings arfived he and the sheriff left for the 
Ford County hospital. As usual. Hastings drove and Ozzie 
gave orders on the radio. In the waiting room on the second 
floor they found the Hailey clan. Aunts, uncles, grandpar- 
ents, friends, and strangers crowded into the small room, and 
some waited in the narrow hallway. There were whispers and 
quiet tears. Tonya was in surgery. 

Carl Lee sat on a cheap plastic couch in a dark comer 
with Gwen next to him and the boys next to her. He stared 
at the floor and did not notice the crowd. Gwen laid her 
head on his shoulder and cried softly. The boys sat rigidly 
with their hands on knees, occasionally glancing at their fa- 
ther as if waiting on words of reassurance. 

("Izzic worked his way through the crowd, quietly shak- 
ing hands and patting backs and whispering that he would 
catch them. He knelt before C^rl Lee and Gwen. “How is 
.she?*’ he asked. Carl Lee did not see him. Gwen cried 
louder and the boys sniffed and wiped tears. He patted 
Gwen on the knee and stood. C^nc of her brothers led Oz/ie 
and Hastings out of the r(K)m into the hall, away from the 
family. He shook Ozzie’s hand and thanked him for coming. 

“How i.s she?'* Ozzic asked. 

“Not too good. She’s in surgery and most likely will be 
there for a while She's got broken bones and a bad concus- 
sion. She'" beat up real bad. Tliere’s rope burns on her neck 
like they tried to hang her." 

'Was she rafK'd?" he asked, certain of the an.swer. 

“Yeah. She told her momma they took turns on her and 
hurt her real bad, Dcxrtors confirmed it." 

“How’s C arl Lee and Gwen?" 

“rhey’re lore up pretty bad, I think they’re in shock. 
Carl Lee ain't said a word since he got here," 

. Ozzie assured him they would find the two men, and it 
wouldn't take long, and when they found them they would 
be locked up someplace safe. The brother suggested he 
should hide them in another jail, for their own safety. 


Three miles out of Clanton, Ozzie pointed to a gravel drive- 
way. “Pull in there," he told Hastings, who turned off the 
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highway and drove into the front yard of a dilapidated house 
trailer. It was almost dark. 

C)z7ie took his night stick and hanged violently on the 
front door. “Open up, Bumpous!" 

1 he trailer shook and Bumpous scrambled to the bath- 
room to flush a fresh joint. 

“Open up, Bumpous!” Oz/ie banged. ‘ i know you're in 
ther. . Open up or I'll kick in the door.'' 

Bumt)ous yanked the dinrr open and Ozzic walked in. 
"You know, Bumpous, overtime I visit you I smell somethin’ 
funny and the commode’s flushin'. Cict some clothes on. I 
gotta job for you.” 

“W-what?' 

‘i'll explain it outside where I can breathe. Just gel 
some clothes on and hurry.” 

“WIkU if I don't want to?” 

i'ine. I'll see your parole officer tomorrow.” 

“I'll be out in a minute.” 

Ozzic smiled and walked to his car. Bobby Bumpous 
was one of his favorites. Since his parole two years earlier, 
he had led a reasonably clean life, occasionally succumbing 
to the lure of an easy drug sale for a quick buck. Ozzic 
watched him like a hawk and knew of such transactions, and 
Bumpous knew Ozzic knew; therefore, Bumpous was usualh' 
nk>st eager to help his Jriend, Sheriff Walls, fhe plan was U 
evcnluali) use Bumpous to nail Billy Ray Cobb for dealing, 
tiul that would be postponed for now. 

Atter a few minutes he marched c'utside, still : king 
his shirttail and zipping his pants. “Who you lookin’ tor?” he 
demanoed. 

“Billy Ray Cobb.” 

“ITiat's no problem. You can find him without me.” 

“Shut up and listen. We think Cobb was involved in a 
rape this afternoon. A black girl was raped by two white 
men, and I think (^obb was there.” 

“Cobb ain’t into rape. Sheriff. He’s into drugs, remem- 
ber?” 

“Shut up and listen. You find Cobb and spend some 
time with him. Five minutes ago his truck was spotted at 
Huey’s. Buy him a beer. Shoot some pool, roll dice, what- 
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ever. Find out what he did today. Who was he with? 
Wherc'd he ^o? You know how he likes to talk, right?" 

“Right." 

“Call the dispatcher when you find him. They’ll call me. 
ril be somewhere clo^e. You urderstand?" 

“Sure, Sheritf. No problem. ‘ 

“Any questions?” 

“Yeah, I'm broke. Who's gonna pav tor this?” 

Oz/ie handed him a twenty and lelt. Hastings drewe in 
the directitm ot Huey’s, down by the lake. 

“Ycm sure vou con trust " I Listings asked. 

“Who?” 

“'[’hat Humpous kid.” 

“Sure 1 trust him He’s proved ven leliablc since lie was 
paroled He's a gooit kul tiyin' to gi> straight, for the most 
pait. He supports his local sheiitf and would do anything 1 
ask ” 

“Why?” 

‘Because 1 caught him widi ten ounces of pot a year 
ago. He’ll been outta jail about a year when I caught his 
brother with an ounce, and J told him he was lookin' at Ihiity 
years. He started eryin’ ami carryin’ on, cried all night in his 
cell. By mornm' ht was ready to talk. Told me his snpfjlier 
was his brother, Bobby. So 1 let him go and went to see 
Bobby. 1 knocked on his door and 1 could hear the commode 
flushin'. He wouldn't conic to the door, so I kicked it m. 1 
found him in his underwear in the bathroom Iryin’ to unstop 
the commode. I’here was dope all over the place. Don’t 
know how much he flushed, but most of it was cornin' back 
out in the overflow. Scared him so bad he wet his drawers ' 

“You kiddin’?” 

“Nope. The kid pissed all over himself. He was a sight 
slandm' there with wet drawers, a plunger in one hand, dope 
in the other, and the room fillin’ up with commode water.” 

“What'd you do?” 

“Threatened to kill him.” 

“What'd he do'^” 

“Started cryin'. Cried like a baby. Cried 'bout his 
momma and prison and all this and that. Promised he’d 
never screw up again. ’ 

“You arrest him?” 
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“Naw, I just couldn't. 1 talked real ugly to him and 
threatened him some more. I pul him on probation right 
there in his bathroom. He’s been fun to work with ever 
since.” 

1'hey drove by Huey’s and saw Cobb’s truck in the 
gravel parking lot with a dozen other pickups and four-wheel 
drives. They parked behind a black chuich on a hill up the 
highway from Huey’s, where ihev had a good view of the 
htinkv lonk, or lonk, as it was affectionately called by the 
patrons. Another patrol car hid behind some trees at the 
either end of the highway. Moments later Bumpous flew by 
and wheeled into the parking lot. He locked his brakes, 
spraying gravel and dust, then backed next to (\>bb’s truck. 
He looked around and casually entered Huey's. Thirty min- 
utes later the dispatcher advised Ozzie that the inh'rmant 
had lound the subject, a male while, at Huey’s, an cstablisll^ 
menl on Highway 303 near the lake. Within minutes two 
more piatrol cars were hidden close by. They waited. 

“What makes you so suit* it’s (’obb?” Hastings asked. 

‘ifiiin't sure. 1 just got a hunch. I he little girl said it was 
a truck with shiny wheels and big tires.” 

“That narrows it down to two thousand.” 

She also said it was yellow, looked new, and had a big 
flag bangin' in the rear window.” 

“That brings it down to two hundred.” 

“Maybe less than th.it. How many of those are as mean 
as Hilly Ray (’obb?” 

“What if It ain’t him?” 

“It is.” 

“If It ain’t?” 

“We 'll know shortiv. He’s got a big mouth, ’specially 
when he’s drinkin’.” 

I'or two hours they waited and watched pickups come 
and go Ihick drivers, pulpwood cullers, factor)' w<;rkcis, 
and farmhands parked their pickups and jeeps in tlic gravel 
and strutted inside to drink, shoot p<.)ol, Tisten to the band, 
but mainly to look for slrav women. Some would leave and 
walk next door to Ann’s l,oimge. where they would stay for a 
few minutes and return to Huey’s. Ann's Lounge was darker 
botli inside and out, and it lacked the colorful beer signs and 
live music that made Huey’s such a hit with the locals, Ann's 
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was known for its drug traffic, whereas Huey’s had it ail — 
music, women, happy hours, poker machines, dice, dancing, 
and plenty 'of figlits. One brawl spilled through the door into 
the parking lot, where a group of wild rednecks kicked and 
clawed each other at random until they grew winded and 
Tcturned to the dice tabic. 

‘Flope that wasn’t Bumpous,” observed the shciiff. 

The restrooms inside were small and nasty, and most of 
the patrons found it necessaiy to relieve themselves between 
the pickups in the parking lot. This was especially true on 
Mondays when tcn-cent beer night drew rednecks from four 
counties and every truck in the parking lot received at least 
three sprayings About once a week an innocent passing mo- 
torist would gel shocked by something he or she saw in the 
parking lot, and O/zie would be forced to make an ariest. 
Otherwise, he IcK the places alone. 

Both lonks were m violation of numerous laws. There 
wa>. gambling, drugs, illegal whiskey, minors, they refused to 
close on time, etc. Shortly after he was cleelcd the first time 
O/zie made the mi.stakc, due in pari to a hasty campaign 
promise, of closing all the honky tonks in the coiinl>. It was a 
horrible mistake Ihc crime rate soared, llic jail was 
packed The court dockets multiplied The rednecks united 
and drove in caravans to danlon, where they parked around 
the courthouse on the square. Hundreds ol them. f:very 
night they invaded the square, drinking, fighting, playing 
loud music, and shouting obscenities at the horrified town 
folk. I'ach morning the square reseml>lcd a landfill with cans 
and bottles thrown everywhere. He closed the black tonks 
too, and break-ins, burglaries, and stabbings tripled in one 
month. There were two murders in one week. 

f inally, with the city under siege, a group of local minis- 
ters met secretly with Ozzie and begged him to case up on 
the tonks. He politely reminded them that during the cam- 
paign they had insisted on the closings. They admitted they 
were wrong and pleaded for relief. Yes. they would support 
him in the next election. Ozzie relented, and life returned to 
normal in Ford County. 

Ozzie was not pleased that the establishments thrived in 
his county, but he was convinced beyond any doubt that his 
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law-abiding constituents A^ere much safer when the tonks 
were open. 

At ten-thirty the dispatcher radioed that the informant 
was on the phone and wanted to sec the sheriff. Ozzie gave 
his location, and a minute later they watched Bumpous 
emerge and stagger to his truck. He spun tires, slung gravel, 
and raced toward the church. 

“He\s drunk/’ said Hastings. 

\ le wheeled through the church parking lot and came to 
a screeching stop a few feel from the patrol car. “Howdy, 
Sheriff*” he yelled. 

Ozzie walked to the pickup. “What took so long?” 

“You told me to take all night.” 

“You tound him two hours ago.” 

‘That's true, Sheriff, but have you ever tried to spend 
twenty dollars on beer when it’s fifty cents a can?” 

“You drunk*'” 

“Naw, just havin’ a good time, C ould 1 have another 
twenty?” 

“What’d you find out?” 

“ 'Bout what?” 

Cobb!” 

“Oh, he's in there all light.” 

“1 know he’s in ihere! What else?’’ 

Bumpous quit smiling and looked at the tonk in the 
distance. “He’s laughin’ about it. Sheriff. It’s a big joke. Said 
he finally found a nigger who was a virgin. Somebody asked 
how old she was, and Cobb said eight or nine. Evcrylxxly 
laughed.” 

Hastings closed his eye^ and dropped his head. O/zic 
gritted his teeth and looked away. “What else did he say?” 

“He’s bad drunk. He won’t remember any of it in the 
momin’. Said she was a cute little nigger.” 

“Who was with him?” 

“Pete Willard.” 

*Ts he in there?” 

“Yep, they’re both laughin’ about it.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Left-hand side, next to the pinball machines./.’ 

Ozzie smiled. “Okay, Bumpous. You did good. Get 
lost,” 
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Hastings called the dispatchej with the two names. The 
dispatcher relayed the message t© Deputy Looney, who was 
parked in the street in front of the home of County Judge 
Perq' Bullard. Looney rang the doorbell and handed the 
judge two affidavits and two arrest warrants. Bullard scrib- 
bled on the warrants and returned them to Looney, who 
thanked His Honor and left. Twenty minutes later Looney 
handed the warrants to Ozzie behind the church. 

At exactly eleven, the band quit in mid-song, the dice 
disappeared, the dancers froze, the cue balls stopped rolling, 
and someone turned on the lights. All eyes followed the big 
sheriff as he and his men swaggered slowly across the dance 
flooLto a table by the pinball machines. Cobb, Willard, and 
two others sat in a booth, the table littered with empty beer 
cans. Ozzie walked to the table and grinned at Cobb. 

'i’m sorry, sir, but we don't allow niggers in here," 
(Jobb blurted out, and the four burst into laughter. Ozzie 
kept grinning. 

When the laughing stopped, Ozzie said, “You boys 
havin' a good time, Billy Ray'^'" 

“We was." 

'‘I,ooks like it. I hate to break things up. but you and 
Mr. Willard need to come with me." 

“Where wc goin'?" Willard asked. 

“i'or a ndc," 

‘T ain’t movin','' Cobb vov^cd. With that, the other two 
scooteil Iroin the booth and joined the spectators. 

T'ni placin' you both under arrest," Ozzie said. 

“You got warrants?" ('obb asked. 

Hastings produced the warrants, and Ozzie threw them 
among the beer cans. “Yeah, we got warrants. Now get up." 

Willard stared desperately at Cobb, who sipped a beer 
and said, i ain’t goin' to jail." 

Loimey handed Ozzie the longest, blackest nightstick 
ever used in Ford County. Willard was panic-stricken. Ozzie 
cocked it and struck the center of the tabic, sending beer 
and cans and foam in all directions. Willard bolted upright, 
slapped his wiists together and thrust them at Looney; who 
was waiting with the handcuffs. He was dragged outside and 
thrown into a patrol car. 

O/zie tapped his left palm with the slick and grinned at 
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Cobb. “You have the right to remain silent. Anything you 
say will be used against you in court. You have the right to a 
lawyer. If you can’t afford one, the state’ll furnish one. Any 
questions?’’ 

“Yeah, what time is it?’’ 

“Time to go to jail, big man. ” 

“Go to hell, nigger.’’ 

Ozzie grabbed his hair and lifted him from the booth, 
then drove his face into the floor. He jammed a knee into his 
spine and slid his nightstick under his throat, and pulled 
upward while driving the knee deeper into his back. Cobb 
squealed until the stick began crushing his larynx. 

The handcuffs were slapped into place, and 027 ie 
dragged him by his hair across the dance floor, out the door, 
across the gravel and threw him into the back seat with Wil- 
lard. 


News of the rape spread quickly. More friends and relatives 
crowded into the waiting room and the halls around it. 
Tonya was out of surgery and listed as critical Oz/,ie talked 
to Gwen’s brother in the hall and told of the arrests. Yes, 
thev were the ones, he was sure. 



Jake Brigance relied across his wife and staggered 
to the small bathroom a few feel from his bed, 
where he searched and groped in the dark foi the 
screaming alarm clock. He found it where he had 
left it, and killed it with a quick and violent slap. It was 5:30 
A.M., Wednesday, May 15. 

He st(K>d in the dark for a moment, breathless, lerrificd, 
his heart pounding rapidly, staring at the fluorescent num- 
bers glowing at him from the lace of the clock, a clock he 
hated. Its piercing scream could be heard down the street. 
He flirted with cardiac arrest every morning at this time 
when the thing erupted. On iKcasion, about twice a year, he 
was successful m shoving Carla onto the floor, and she 
would maybe turn it off before returning to bed. Most of (he 
time, however, she was nOt sympathetic. She thought he was 
ira/y for getting up at such an hour. 

'Phe clock sat on the windowsill so that Jake was re- 
quired to move around a bit before it was silenced Once up, 
Jake would not permit himself to crawl back under the cov- 
ers. It was one of his rules. At one lime the alarm was on the 
nighiMand, and the volume was reduced. Larla would reach 
and turn it off belore Jake heard anything. Then he would 
sleep until seven cm eight and ruin his entire day. He would 
miss being in the office by seven, which was another rule. 
The alarm stayed in the bathroom and served its purpose. 

Jake^stepped to the sink and splashed cold water on hi^ 
face and hair. He switched on the light and gasped in horror 
at the sight in the mirror. His straight brown hair shot in all 
directions, and the hairline had receded at least two inches 
during the night. Either lhat or his forehead had grown. His 
eyes were matted and swollen with the white stuff packed in 
the corners. A .seam in a blanket left a bright red scar along 
the left side of his face. He touched, then rubbed it and 
wondered il it would go away. With his right hand he pushed 
his hair back and inspected the hairline. At thirty-two, he 
had no gray hair. Gray hair was not the problem. The prob- 
lem was pattern baldness, which Jake had richly inherited 
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from both sides of his family. He longed for a full, thick 
hairline beginning an inch above his eyebrows. He still had 
plenty of hair, C aria told him. But it wouldn't Iasi long at the 
rate it was disappearing. She also assured him he was as 
handsome as ever, and he believed her. She had explained 
that a receding hairline gave him a look of maturity that was 
essential for a young attorney. He believed that too. 

But what about old, bald attorneys, or even mature, 
middle-aged bald atlorncvs? Why couldn’t the hair return 
after he grew wrinkles and gray sideburn^ and looked ven 
mature*^ 

Jake pondered these things m the showei. He look 
quick sht)wers, and he shaved and dressed quickly. He had 
t(* be at the Coffee Shop at b:(K) AM - another rule. He 
turned on lights and slammed and banged drawers a*id 
cit^set doors in an etfort lo amuse ( aria. I his was the morn- 
ing ritual during the summer when she was not teaching 
school. He had explained lo her numerous rimes that she 
had all day to catch up on any lost sleep, and that these early 
moments should he .spent together. !She moaned and tun- 
neled deeper under the eovers. Once dressed, Jake jumped 
on the bed with all lours and kissed her in the ear, down the 
neck, and till ovci the taco until she hnall> swung at him. 
Then he yanked the eovers otf the bed and laughed as she 
curled up and shivered and begged foi the blankets. He held 
them and admired her dark, tjnmd, thin, almost f)ertcwl 
legs I'he bulky nightshirt covered nothing below the waist, 
and a hundred lewd thoughts danced before him. 

About once a month this ritual would get out of hand. 
She would not protest, aiui the blankets would be jointh 
removed. On those mornings Jake undressed even quiekLt 
and broke at least three ot his rules. That's how Hanna was 
cimceived. 

But not this morning. He covered his wife, ki.sscd her 
gently, and turned out the lights. She breathed easici, and 
tell asleep. 

Down the hall he quietly opened Hanna's door and 
knelt beside her. She was four, the only child, and there 
would be no others. She lay in her bed ,surrounded by dolls 
and stuffed animals. He kissed her lightly <m the check. She 
was as beautiful as her mother, and the two were identical in 
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looks and manners. They had large bluish-gray eyes that 
could cry instantly, if necessary. They wore their dark hair 
the same way — ^had it cut by the same person at the same 
time. They even dressed alike. 

Jake adored the two women in his life. He kissed the 
second one g(K>dbye and went to the kitchen to make coffee 
for Carla. On his way out he released Max, the mutt, into the 
backyard, where she simultaneously relieved herself and 
barked at Mrs. Pickle’s cat next door. 

Few people attacked the morning like Jake Brigance. 
He walked briskly to the end of the driveway and got the 
morning papers for Carla. It w^as dark, clear, and cool with 
the promise of summer rapidly appioaching. 

He studied the darkness up and down Adams Street, 
then turned and admired his house. Two homes in Ford 
County were on the National Register of Histone Places, 
and Jake Brigance owned one of them. Althtiugh it was 
heavily mortgaged, he was proud of it nonetheless. It was a 
nineteenth-century Victorian built by a retired railroad man 
who died on the first C^hnslmas Eve he spent in his new 
home. The facade was a huge, centered gable with hipped 
roof over a wide, inset front porch. Under the gable a small 
portico covered with bargeboard hung gently over the porch. 
Jlie five supporting pillars were round and painted white 
and slate blue. Each column bore a handmade floral carving, 
cath with a different flower — daffodils, irises, and sunflow- 


ers. The railing between the pillars was filled with lavish 
lacework. Upstairs, three bay windows opened onto a small 
balcony, and to the left of the balcony an octagonal tower 
with stained-glass windows protruded and rose above the 
gable until if peaked with an iron-crested finial. Below the 
tower and to the left of the porch, a wide, graceful veranda 
with ornamental railing extended from the house and served 


as a carport. 
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ladders and scraping cornices. And although he was not wild 
about some of the colors, he had never dared suggest re- 
painting. 

As with every Victorian, the house was gloriously 
unique. It had a piquant, provocative, engaging quality de- 
rived from an ingenuous, joyous, almost childlike bearing. 
Carla had wanted it since before they married, and when the 
owner in Memphis finally died and the estate was closed, 
they bought it for a song because no one else would have it. 
It had been abandoned for twenty years. They borrowed 
heavily from two of the three banl^ in Clanton, and spent 
the next three years sweating and doting over their 
landmark. Now people drove by and took pictures of it. 

The third local bank held the mortgage on Jake’s cajc* 
the only Saab in Ford County. And a red Saab at that. He 
v-'iped the dew from the windshield and unlocked the door. 
Max was still barking and had awakened the army of blue- 
jays that lived in Mrs. Pickle’s maple tree. They sang to him 
and called farewell as he smiled and whistled in return He 
hacked into Adams Street. Two blocks east he turned south 
on Jefferson, which two blocks later ran dead end iqto Wash- 
ington Street. Jake had often wondered why every small 
Southern town had an Adams, a Jefferson, and a Washing- 
ton, but no Lincoln or Cirant. Washington Street ran east 
and west on the north <Jide of the CTanlon square. 

Because Clanton was the county seat it had a square, 
and the square quite naturally had a courthouse in the cen- 
ter of it. General Clanton had laid out the town with much 
thought, and the square was long and wide and the court- 
house lawn was covered with massive oak trees, all lined 
neatly and spaced equally apart. TTic Ford County court- 
house was well into its second century, built after the Yan- 
kees burned the first one. It defiantly faced south, as if tell- 
ing those from the North to politely and eternally kiss its ass. 
It was old and stately, with white columns along the front 
and black shutters around the dozens of windows. Tire origi- 
nal red brick had long since been painted white, and every 
four years the Boy Scouts added a thick layer of shiny 
enamel for their traditional summer project. Several bond 
issues over the years had allowed additions and feftovations. 
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The lawn around it was clean and neatly trimmed. A crew 
from the jail manicured it twice a week. 

Clanton had three coffee shops — two for the whites and 
one for the blacks, and all three were on the square. It was 
not illegal or uncommon for whites to eat at Claude’s, the 
black die on the west side. And it was safe for the blacks to 
eat at the lea Shoppe, on the south side, or the Coflee Shop 
on Washington Street. They didn’t, however, since they were 
told they could back in the seventies. Jake ate barbecue ev- 
ery Friday at Claude’s, as did most of the white liberals in 
Clanton. But six mornings a week he was a regular at the 
Coffee Shop. 

He parked the Saab in front of his office on Washington 
Street and walked three doors to the C'offec Shop. It had 
opened an hour earlier and by now was bustling with action. 
Waitresses scurried about serving coffee and breakfast and 
chatting incessantly with the farmers and mechanics and 
deputies who were the regulars. This was no white-collar 
cafe. Tlic white collars gathered across the square at the Tea 
Shoppe later in the morning and discussed national politics, 
tennis, golf, and the stock market. At the Coffee Shop they 
talked about local politics, football, and bass fishing- Jake 
was one of the few white collars allowed to frequent the 
('offee Shop, He was well liked and accepted by the blue 
collars, most of whom at one time or another had found 
their way lo his office for a will, a deed, a divorce, a defense, 
or any one of a thousand other .problems. They picked at 
him and told crooked lawyer jokes, but he had a thick skin. 
They asked him to explain Supreme Court rulings and other 
legal oddities during breakfast, and he gave a lot of free 
legal advice at the Coffee Shop. Jake had a way of cutting 
through the excess- and discussing the meat of any issue. 
They appreciated that. They didn’t always agree with him, 
but they always got honest answers. They argued at times, 
but there were never hard feelings. 

He made his entrance at six, and it took five minutes to 
greet everyone, shake hands, slap backs, and say smart 
things to the waitresses. By the time he sat at his table his 
favorite girl, Dell, had his coffee and regular breakfast of 
toast, jelly, and grits. She patted him on the hand and called 
him honey and sweetheart and generally made a fuss over 
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him. She griped and snapped at the others, but had a differ- 
ent n»utine for Jake. 

He ate with Tim Nunley, a mechanic down at the Chev- 
rolet place, and two brothers. Bill and Bert West, who 
worked at the shoe factoiy north of town. He splashed three 
drops of Ikbasco on his grits and stirred them artfully with a 
slice of butter. He covered the toast with a half inch of 
home made strawberry jelly. Once his food was properly pre- 
pared, he tasted the coffee and started eating. The^ ate qui- 
etly and discussed how the crappie were biting. 

In a booth by the window a few feet from Jake’s table, 
three deputies talked among themselves. The big one, Mar- 
shall Prather, turned to Jake and asked loudly, '*Say, Jake, 
didn't you defend Billy Ray Cobb a few years ago?” 

The cafe was instantly silent as everyone looked at the 
lawyer. Startled not by the question but by its response. Jake 
swallowed his grits and searched for the name. 

“Billy Ray Cobb,” he repeated aloud. “What kind of 
case was it?” 

“Dope,” Prather said. “Caught him sellin' dope about 
four years ago. Spent time in Parchman and got out last 
year.” 

Jake remembered. “Naw, I didn't represent him. I think 
he had a Memphis lawyer.” 

Prather seemed satisfied and returned to his pancakes. 
Jake waited. 

Finally he asked, “Why? What’s he done now?” 

“We picked him up last night for rape.” 

“Rape!” 

“Yeah, him and Pete Willard.” 

“Who’d they rape?” 

“You remember that Hailey nigger you got off in that 
murder trial a few years ago?” 

“Lester Hailey. Of course 1 remember.” 

“You know his brother Carl Lee?” 

“Sure. Know him well. 1 know all the Haileys. Repre- 
sented most of them.” 

“Well, it was his little girl.” 

“You’re kidding?” 

“Nope ” 

“How old is she?” 
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“Ten.” 

Jake’s appetite disappeared as the cafe returned to nor- 
mal. He played with his coffee and listened to the conversa- 
tion change from fishing to Japanese cars and back to fish- 
ing. When the West brothers left, he slid into the booth with 
the deputies. 

“How is she?” he asked. 

“Who?” 

“The Hailey girl.” 

“Pretty bad,” said Prather. “She's in the hospital.” 

‘ What happened?” 

“Wc don’t know everything. She ain’t been able to talk 
much. Her momma sent her to the store. They live on C’raft 
Road behind Bates Grocery." 

“I know where they live.” 

“Somehow they go* her in Cobb’s pickup and t(K>k her 
out in the woods somewhere and raped her." 

“Both of them?” 

“Yeah, several times. And they kicked her and beat hei 
real bad. Some of her kinfolks didn’t know her, she was beat 
so bad.” 

Jake shook his head. “That’s sick.” 

“Sure is. Worst I’ve ever seen. They tried to kill her 
Left her for dead.” 

“Who found her?” 

“Buncha niggers fishin’ down by Foggy Creek. Saw her 
tloppin’ out in the middle of the road. Had her hands tied 
behind her. She was talkin’ a little — told them who her 
daddy was and they took her home.” 

“Mow’d you know it was Billy Ray Cobb?” 

“She told her momma it was a yellow pickup truck with 
a rebel flag haiigin’ in the rear window. That's about all 
Ozzie needed. He had it figured out by the time she got to 
the hospital.” 

Prather was careful not to say too much. He liked Jake, 
but he was a lawyer and he handled a lot of criminal cases. 

“Who is Pete Willard?” 

“Some friend of Cobb’s.” 

“Where’d y’all find them?” 

“Huey’s.” 
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“That figures.” Jake drank his coffee and thought of 
Hanna. 

“Sick, sick, sick," Looney mumbled. 

“How^s Carl Lee?” 

Prather wiped syrup from his mustache. “Personally, F 
don't know him, hut 1 ain’t ever heard anything bad about 
him. Tfiey’re still at the hospital. I think Oz/ie was with them 
all night. He knows them real well, of course, he knows all 
those folks real v^cll. Hastings is kin to the girl somehow.” 

When's the preliminary hearing?*’ 

“Bullard .set it for one P.M. today. Ain’t that right, 
Looney?” 

L<roney nodded. - 

“Any bond?” 

“Ain't been set yet. Bullard’s gonna wait till the hear- 
ing. If she dies, they’ll be lookin' at capital murder, woft’ 
they?” 

Jake nodded. 

“They can’t have a bond for capital murder, can they, 
Jake'^” Looney asked. 

“They can but I've never seen one. I know Bullard 
won’t set a bond for capital murder, and if he did, the\ 
couldn't make it.” 

“If she don’t die, how much time can they gel?” asked 
Ncsbit, the third deputy. 

Others listened as Jake explained. “They can get life 
sentences for the rape. I assume they will al.so be charged 
with kidnapping and aggravated asvsault.” 

“They already have.” 

“Iben they can get twenty years for the kidnapping and 
twenty years for the aggravated assault.” 

“Yeah, but how much time will they serve?” asked 
Ixioney. 

Jake thought a second. “ITiey could arnceivably be pa- 
roled in thirteen years. Seven for the rape, three foi the 
kidnapping, and three for the aggravated assault. That's as 
suming they’re convicted on all charges and sentenced to ttu 
maximum.” 

“What ablaut Cobb? He’s got a record.” 

“Yeah, but he’s not habitual unless he’s got two f 
convictions.” 
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“Thirteen years/’ Looney repeated, shaking his head. 

Jake stared through the window. The ^uare was com- 
ing to Jife as pickups full of fruits and vegetables parked next 
to the sidewalk around the courthouse lawn, and the old 
farmers in faded overalls neatly arranged the small baskets 
of tomatoes and cucumbers and squash on the tailgates and 
hoods. Watermelons from Florida were placed next to the 
dusty slick tires, and the farmers left for an early-morning 
meeting under the Vietnam monument, where they sat on 
benches and chewed Red Man and whittled while they 
caught up on the gossip. They’re probably talking about the 
rape, Jake thought. It was daylight now, and time for the 
office. The deputies were finished with their food, and Jake 
excused himself. He hugged Dell, paid his check, and for a 
second thought of driving home to check cm Hanna. 

At three minutes before seven, he unlocked his office 
and turned on the lights. 


Carl Lee had difficulty sleeping on the couch in the waiting 
room. Tonya was serious but stable. They had seen her at 
midnight, after the doctor warned that she looked bad. She 
did. Gwen had kissed the little bandaged face while Carl Lee 
stood at the foot of the bed, subdued, motionless, unable to 
do anything but stare blankly at the small figure surrounded 
by machines, tubes, and nurses. Gwen was later sedated and 
taken to her mother’s house in Clanton. The boys went 
home with Gwen's brother. 

The crowd had dispersed around one, leaving Carl Lee 
alone on the couch. Ozzie brought coffee and doughnuts at 
two, and told Carl Lee all he knew about Cobb and Willard. 


Jake’s office was a two-story building in a row of two-story 
buildings overlooking the courthouse on the north side of 
the square, just down from the Coffee Shop. The building 
was built by the Wilbanks family back in the 1890s, back 
when they owned Ford 'County. And there had been a 
Wilbanks practicing law in the building from the day it was 
built until 1979, the year of the disbarment. Next door to the 
east was an insurance agent Jake had sued for botching a 
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claim for Tim Nunley, the mechanic down at the Chevrolet 
place To the west was the bank with the mortgage on the 
Saab. All the buildings around the square were two-story 
brick except the banks. The one next door had also been 
built by the Wilbtinkses and had just two floors, but the one 
on the southeast a)rner of the square had three floors, and 
the newest one, on the southwest comer, had four fltK)rs, 

Jake practiced alone, and had since 1979, the year of 
the disbarment. He liked it that way, especially since there 
was no other lawyer in Clanton competent enough to prac- 
tice with him. There were several good lawyers in town, but 
most were with the Sullivan firm over in the bank building 
with four floors. Jake detested the Sullivan Arm. Hvery law- 
yer detested the Sullivan firm except those in it. There wore 
eight in all, eight of the most pompous and arrogant jerks 
Jake had ever met. Two had Harvard degrees. They had the 
big farmers, the banks, the insurance companies, the rail- 
roads, every'body with money. The other fourteen lawyers in 
the county picked up the scraps and represented people — 
living, breathing human souls, most of whom had very little 
money. These were the “street lawyers'* — those in the 
trenches helping people in trouble. Jake was proud to be a 
street lawyer. 

His offices were huge. He used only five of the ten 
rooms in the building. Dowaslairs there was a reception 
room, a large conference room, a kitchen, and a smaller 
storage and junk room. Upstairs, Jake had his vast office and 
another smaller office he referred to as the war room. It had 
no windows, no telephones, no distractions. Three offices sat 
empty upstairs and two downstairs. In years past these .had 
been occupied by the prestigious Wilbanks firm, long before 
the disbarment. Jake’s office upstairs,’ //ic office, was im- 
mense; thirty by thirty with a ten-foot hardwood ceiling, 
hardwood floors, huge fireplace, and three desks — his work 
desk, a small a^nference desk in one corner, and a rolltop 
desk in another corner under the portrait of William Faulk- 
ner. The antique oak furniture had been there for almost a 
centuiy, as had the books and shelves that covered one wall. 
The view of the square and courthouse was impressive, and 
could be enhanced by opening the French doors and walking 
onto a small balcony overhanging the sidewalk next to Wash- 
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ington Street. Jake had, without a doubt, the finest office in 
Clanton. Even his bitter enemies in the Sullivan firm would 
concede that much 

For all the opulence and square footage, Jake paid the 
sum of four hundred dollars a month to his landlord and 
former boss, lucien Wilbam-s, who had been disbarred m 
1079 . 

F\)i decades the Wilbanks family ruled Ford County. 
They were proud, wealthy people, prominent in farming, 
banking, politics, and especially law. All the Wilbanks men 
were lawyers, and were educated at Ivy League schools 
They founded banks churches, schools and several served 
in public office The firm of Wilbanks & Wilbanks had been 
the most powerful and prestigious in north Mississippi for 
many years. 

Then came Lucieri. He was the (»nly male Wilbanks of 
his generation There was a sister and some ni *ces, but liny 
were expected only to marry well, (ircat thimtis were ex- 
pected of Lucien as a child, but by the thiid grade it was 
evident he would be a different Wilbanks. He inherited the 
law firm m 1%5 when his father and uncle were killed in a 
plane crash Although he was forty, he had just recent Iv. 
several months prior to their deaths, completed his study of 
the law by correspondence courses. Somehow he passed the 
bar exam. He took control ol the firm and clients began 
disappearing. Big clients, like insurance companies, banks, 
and farmers, all left and went to the newly cstablnhcd Sulli- 
van firm Sullivan had been a junior partner in the Wilbanks 
firm until Lucien fired him and evicted him, after which he 
left with the other junior partners and most of the clients. 
Then Lucien fired everyone else- associates, secretaries, 
clerks— everyone but Ethel Twitty, his late father's favorite 
secretary. 

Ethel and John Wilbanks had been very close through 
the years. In fact she had a younger son who greatly resem- 
bled Lucien. The poor fellow spent most of his tims in and 
out of various nut houses. Lucien jokingly referred to him as 
his retarded brother. After the plane crash, the retarded 
brother appeared in Clanton and started telling folks he was 
the illegitimate son of John Wilbanks. Ethel was humiliated, 
but couldn’t control him. Clanton seethed with scandal. A 
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lawsuit was filed by the Sullivan firm as a)unscl lor the re- 
tarded bn)ther seeking a portion of the esiate. l.ucien was 
tunoiis^ A trial ensued, and Lucicn vigorous!} defended his 
honor and pride and iamilv name. He also vigorously de* 
tended his father s estate, all of which had been left to Lu- 
eien and his sister. At trial the jury noted the striking resem- 
blance between Lucien and t'lhers son, who was several 
yeai^ younger. The retarded brother was strategically seated 
as rlose as possible to I ucien. The Sullivan lawyers in- 
structed him to walk, talk, sit, and do everything just like 
I ucien. They even dressed him like laicien. hthcl and her 
husband denied the boy was any kin to the Wilbanks, but the 
|ury lelt otherwise He was found to be an heir of John 
Wilbanks, and was awarded one third of the estate. I.ucicn 
cursed the jury, slapped the poor hoy, and was earned 
screaming trom the couilroom and taken to jail. The jdty's 
decision was reversed and dismissed on appeal, but l.ucicn 
feared more litigation if bthel ever changed her story. Thus, 
fMhel Iwitly remained with the Wilbanks firm. 

1 iieien was satisfied when the firm disintegrated Ht 
never intended tt) practice law like his ancestors. He wanted 
to be a criminal lawyer, and the old firm's clientele had be- 
come siiictly corpomlc. He wanted the rapes, the murders, 
the child abuse.s, the ugly ca.scs no one else wanted. He 
wanted to be a civil rights law'ver and litigate civil liberties. 
Hut most of all, I .ucien wanted to be a radical, a flaming 
radical of a lawyer with unpopular cases and causes, and lots 
of attention. 

He grew a beard, divorced his wife, i enounced his 
church, sold his share of the country club, joined the 
NAACT and AC'IAJ, resigned from The bank board, and in 
general became the scourge of Clanton. He sued the schools 
because of segregation, the governor because of the prison, 
the city because it refused to pave streets in the black sec- 
tion, the bank because there were no black tclh^s, the state 
because of capital punishment, and the factoiics bccau.se 
they would not recognize organized labor. He fought and 
won many criminal cases, and not just in Ford C'ounty. His 
reputation spread, and a large following developed among 
blacks, pi>or whites, and the few unions in north Mississippi. 
He stumbled into some lucrative personal injury and wrong- 
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ful death cases. There were some nice settlements. The firm, 
he and Ethel, was more profitable than ever. Lucien did not 
need the mpney. He had been born with it and never 
thought about it. Ethel did the counting. 

The law became his lit '. With no family, he became a 
workaholic. Fifteen hours a day, seven days a week, Lucien 
practiced law with a passion. He had no other interests, ex- 
cept alcohol. In the late sixties he noticed an affinity' for Jack 
Daniel’s. By the early seventies he was a drunk, and when he 
hired Jake he was a full-fledged alcohoTc. But he 
never let booze interfere with his work; he learned to drink 
and work at the same time. Lucien was always half drunk, 
and he was a dangerous lawyer in that condition. Bold and 
abrasive by nature, he was downright frightening when he 
was drinking. At trial he would embarrass the opposing at 
tomeys, insult the judge, abuse the witnesses, then apologize 
to the |ury. He respected no one and could not be intimi- 
dated. He was feared because he would say and do anything. 
People walked lightly around Lucien. fie knew it and loved 
It, He became more and more eccentric. The more he drank, 
the crazier he acted, then people talked about him even 
more, so he drank even more. 

Between 1866 and 1878 Lucien hired and disposed of 
eleven associates. He hired blacks, Jews, Hispanics, women, 
and not one kept the pace he demanded. He was a tyrant 
around the office, constantly cursing and berating the young 
lawyers. Some quit the first month. One lasted two years. It 
was difficult to accept Lucien's craziness. He had the money 
to be eccentric — his associates did not. 

He hired Jake in fresh from law school. Jake was 
from Karaway, a small town of twenty-five hundred, eigh- 
teen miles west of Clanton. He was clean-cut, conservative, a 
devout Presbyterian with a pretty wife who wanted babies. 
Lucien hired him to sec if he could corrupt him. Jake took 
the job with strong reservations because he had no other 
offers close to home 

A year later Lucien was disbarred. It was a tragedy for 
those very few who liked him. The small union at the shoe 
factory north of town had called a strike. It was a union 
Lucien had organized and represented. The factory began 
hiring new workers to replace the stri|^ers, and violence fol- 
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lowed. Lucien appeared on the picket line to rally his peo- 
ple. He was drunker than normal. A group of scabs at- 
tempted to cross the line and a brawl erupted. Lucien led 
the charge, was arrested and jailed. He was convicted in city 
court of assault and batteiy and disorderly conduct. He ap- 
pealed and lost, appealed and lost. 

The State Bar Association had grown weaiy of Lucien 
over the years. No other attorney in the state had received as 
many complaints as had Lucien Wilbanks. Private repri- 
mands, public reprimands, and suspensions had all been 
used, all to no avail. The Complaints Tribunal and Disciplin- 
ary Committee moved swiftly. He was disbarred for outra- 
geous conduct unbecoming a member of the bar. He ap- 
pealed and lost, appealed and lost. 

He was devastated. Jake was in Lucien's office, the ^ig 
office upstairs, when word came from Jackson that the Su- 
preme Court had upheld the disbarment. Lucien hung up 
the phone and walked to the dcx)rs overlooking the square. 
Jake watched him closely, waiting for the tirade. But Lucien 
said nothing. He walked slowly down the stairs, stopped and 
stared at Ethel, who was ciying, and then looked at Jake. He 
opened the door and said, “Take care of this place. I’ll see 
you later.” 

'fhey ran to the front window and watched him speed 
away from the square in his ragged old Porsche. For several 
months there was no word from him. Jake labored diligently 
on Lucien’s cases while Ethel kept the office from chaos. 
Some of the cases were settled, some left for other lawyers, 
some went to trial. 

Six months later Jake returned to his office after a long 
day in court and found Lucien asleep on the Persian rug in 
the big office. “Lucien! Are you all right?” he asked. 

Lucien jumped up and sat in the big leather chair be- 
hind the desk. He was sober, tanned, relaxed.. 

“Jake, my boy, how are you?” he asked warmly. 

“Fine, just fine. Where have you been?” 

“Cayman Islands.” 

“Doing what?” 

“Drinking rum, lying on the beach, chasing little native 
girls.” 

“Sounds like fun. Why did you leave?” 
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“It got boring/’ 

Jake sat across the desk. “It’s good to sec you, Lucien.” 

“Good to see you, Jake. How are things around here?” 

“Hectic. But okay, 1 guess ” 

“Did you settle Medley?’' 

“Yeah. They paid eighty thousand.” 

“That’s very good. Was he happy?” 

“Yes, seemed to be.” 

“Did C'ruger go to trial?” 

Jake looked at the floor. “No, he hired Fredrix. I think 
It’s set for trial next month.” 

“I should’ve talked to him be(i>rc I left.” 

“He’s guilty, i.sn’t he?” 

“Yes, very. It doesn’t matter who represents him. Most 
dclendants arc guilty. Remembei that.” Lucien walked to 
the French doors and gayed at the courthouse. “What are 
your plans, Jake‘S” 

“I’d like to stay here. What ate your plans?” 

“You’ie a good man, Jake, and I want you to stay. Me, I 
don’t know. I thought about moving to the Caribbean, but I 
won’t. It’s a nice place to visit, but it gets old. I have no plans 
really 1 mav travel. Spend .some money. I’m worth a ton, you 
know.” 

Jake agreed. I ucien turned and waved his arms around 
the room. “1 want you to have all this, Jake. I want you to 
stay here and keep sumc semblance of a firm going. Move 
into this office: use this desk that my grandfather brought 
from Virginia after the Civil War. Keep the files, cases, cli- 
ents, books, everything.” 

“That’s very generous, Lucien.” 

“Most of the clients will disappear. No reflection on you 
- -you’ll be a great lawyer someday. But most of my clients 
have followed me f<^r years.” 

Jake didn’t want most of his clients, “How about rent?” 

“Pay me what you can afford. Money will be tight at 
fiist, but you’ll make it. 1 don’t need money, but you do.” 

“You’re being very kind.” 

“I’m really a nice guy.” They both laughed awkwardly. 

Jake quit smiling. “What about Ethel?” 

“It’s up to you. She’s a good secretary who’s forgotten 
more law than you’ll ever know. I know you don’t like hen 
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but she would be hard to replace. Fire her if you want to. I 
don’t care.” 

Lucien headed for the door. “Call me if you need me. 
ril be around. I want you to move into this ofhce. It was mv 
father’s and grandfather’s. Put my junk in some boxes, and 
ril pick it up later.” 


Cobb and Willard awoke with throbbing heads and red, 
swollen eyes. Ozzie was yelling at them. They were in a small 
cell by themselves. Through the bars to the right was a cell 
where the state prisoners were held awaiting the trip to 
Parchman. A dozen blacks leaned through the bars and 
glared at the two white boys as they struggled to clear Ihctr 
eyes. To the left was a smaller cell, also hil’ of blacks. Wake 
up, Ozzie yelled, and stay quiet, or he would integrate his 
jail. 


.lake’s quiet time was from seven until Ethel arrived at eight- 
thirty. He was jealous with this time. He locked the front 
d(K)r, ignored the phone, and refused to make appoint- 
ments. He meticulously planned his day. By eight-thirty he 
would have enough work dictated to keep Ethel busy and 
quiet until noon. By nine he was either in court or seeing 
clients. He would not take calls until eleven, when he me- 
thodically returned the morning’s message.^ —all of them He 
never delayed returning a phone call — another rule. Jake 
worked systematically and efficiently with little wasted time. 
These habits he had not learned from Lucien. 

At eight-thirty Ethel made her usual noisy entrance 
downstairs. She made fresh coffee and opened the mail as 
she had every day for the past forty-one vears. She was sixtv- 
four and looked fifty. She was plump, but not fat,‘well kept, 
but not attractive. She chomped on a greasy sausage and 
biscuit brought from home and read Jake’s mail. 

Jake heard voices. Ethel was talking to another woman. 
He checked his appointment book — none until ten. 

“Good morning, Mr. Brigance,” Ethel announced 
through the intercom. 

“Morning, Ethel.” She preferred to be called Mrs. 
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IWitty. Lucien and everyone else called her that. But Jake 
had called her Ethel since he had fired her shortly after the 
disbarment. 

“There’s a lady here to see you.” 

“She doesn’t have an appointment.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 know.” 

“Make one for tomorrow morning after ten-thirty. Tm 
busy now.” 

“Yes, sir. But she says it’s urgent.” 

“Who is it?” he snapped. It was always urgent when 
they dropped in unannounced, like dropping by a funeral 
home or a Laundromat. Probably some urgent question 
about Uncle Luke’s will or the case set for trial in three 
months. 

“A Mrs. Willard ” Ethel replied. 

‘•‘First name?” 

“Eamestine Willard. You don’t know her, but her son’s 
in jail.” 

Jake saw his appointments on time, but drop-ins were 
another matter. Ethel either ran them off or made appoint- 
ments for the next day or so. Mr. Brigance was very busy, she 
would explain, but he could work you in day after tomorrow. 
This impressed people. 

“Tell her I’m not interested.” 

“But she says she must find d lawyer. Her son has to be 
in court at gne this afternoon.” 

“Tell her to see Drew Jack lyndale, the public defender. 
He’s good ^nd he’s tree.” 

Ethel relayed the message. “But, Mr. Brigance, she 
wants to hire you. Someone told her you’re the best criminal 
lawyer in the county,” The amusement was obvious in 
Ethel’s voice. 

‘*Tcll her that’s true, but I’m not interested.” 


Ozzie handcuffed Willard and led him down the hall to his 
office in the front section of the Ford County jail. He re- 
moved the handcuffs and seated him in a wo^en chair in 
the center of the cramped room. Ozzie sat in the big chair 
across the desk and looked down at the defendant. 

“Mr. Willard, this here is Lieutenant Griffin with the 
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Mississippi Highway Patrol. Over here is Investigator Rad> 
with niy office, and this here is Deputy Looney and Deputy 
Prather, whom you met last night but I doubt if you remem- 
ber It. I’m Sheriff Walls.” 

Willard jerked his head fearfully to look at each one. 
He was surrounded. The door was shut. Two tape recorders 
sat side by side near the edge of the sheriffs desk, 

“We’d like to ask you some questions, okay?” 

* I don’t know.” 

“Before I start, I wanna make sure you understand your 
rights. First of all, you have the right to remain silent. Un- 
derstand?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“You don’t have to talk if you don’t want to, but if yob 
do, anything you say can and will be used against you in 
C(^urt. Understand?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“Can you read and write?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Good, then read this and sign it. It says you've been 
advised of your rights.” 

Willard signed. Ozzic pushed the red button on one ol 
the tape recorders. 

“You understand this tape recorder is on?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“And it’s Wednesday, May 15, at eight forty-three in the 
inornm'.” 

“U you say so,” 

“Whafs your full name? ’ 

“Janies Louis Willard,” 

“Nickname?” 

“Pete. Pete Willard.” 

“Address?” 

“Route 6, Box 14, Lake Village, Mississippi.'’ 

“What road?” 

“Bethel Road.” 

“Who do you live with?” 

“My momma, Earnestine Willard. I’m divorced.'’ 

“You know Billy Ray Cobb?” 

Willard hesitated and noticed his feet. His boots were 
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back in the cell. His white socks were dirty and did not hide 
his two big toes. Safe question, he thought. 

“Yeah, I know him.” 

“Was you with him yester^^y?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“Where were y’all?” 

“Down at the lake.” 

“What time did you leave 

“ ’Bout three.’* 

“What were you drivin’?** 

“1 wasn’t.” 

“What wtTt you ridin’ in?” 

Hesitation He studied Ins tf>es. “I^jon’t think I wanna 
talk no more.” 

Ozzic pushed another button and the recorder slopped. 
He breathed deeply at Willard. “You ever been t(^ 
Parchman?” 

Willafd shook his head. 

“Yoi| know how many niggers at Parchrnan'*” 

Willard shoc^k his head 

“ ’Bout five thou '.and. You know how many white boys 
arc there?” 

“No.” 

“ ’Bout a thousand ” 

Willard dropped his chin to his chest O/zie let him 
think for a minute, then winked at Lieutenant Gnffin. 

“You got any idea what those niggers will do to a white 
boy who raped a httle black giil?” 

No response. 

“Lieutenant Griffin, tell Mr. Willard how white boys a e 
treated at Parchman.” 

Griffin walked to Ozzie’s de§k and sal on the edge. He 
looked down at Willard. “About five years ago a young v/hite 
man in Helena County, over in the delta, raped a blac^ girl 
She was twelve. They were waiting on him when he got to 
Parchman. Knew he was coming. First night about thirty 
blacks tied him over a fifty-five^gallon drum and climbed on. 
The guards watched and laughed. There’s no sympathy for 
rapists. They got him evciy night for three months, and then 
killed him. They found him castrated, stuffed in the drum,” 
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Willard cringed, then threw his head back and breathed 
heavily toward the ceiling 

“Look, Pete,” Ozzic said, “we’re not after you We want 
Cobb Vvt been after that boy since he left Parchman I want 
him real bad You help us get Cobb and I’ll help you as much 
as 1 can I ain’t promisin’ nothin’, but me and the D A work 
dose together You help me get Cobb, and I’ll help you with 
the n A Just tell us what happened ” 

I wanna lawyci,” Willard said 

Ozzie dropped his head and groaned. “What’s a lawyer 
gonna do, Pete*^ Get the niggers off ot you'^ I’m tryin’ to 
help you and you’re bcin a wiseass ” 

“You need to listen to the sheriff, son He’s trving to 
sa' e vour hie,” GriWn said helpfully 

‘1 ht re’s a good chance you could gel off with just a few 
years here in this jail,” Radv said 

* It s much safer than Parchman ” Prather said 

( hoicc IS youi^^, Pete,” O/zie said “You can die at 
Parchman or stay here I’ll even consider makin’ you a trusty 
il vou behave ’ 

Willard dropped his head and rubbed his temples 
“f Jkay, okay " 

O/zie punched the led button 

* Where’d you hnd the girl'^” 

‘ Some gravel ro^d ” 

“Which road‘s” 

“I don’t know I's drunk ” 

“Wheic’d you lake hcr^“ 

“I don’t know ” 

“Just you and Cobb^” 

“Yeah ” 

“Who raped hcr'^” 

“We both did Billy Ray went hrst " 

“How many limes 

“I don’t remember I’s smokin’ weed and drinkm’ “ 
“Both of you raped her*^” 

“Veah ” 

“Where d you dump her*^” 

“Don’t remember 1 swear I don’t remembei ’ 
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Ozzie pushed another button. “We’ll type this up and 
get you to sign it.” 

Willard shook his head. “Just don’t tell Billy Ray.” 
“We won’t,” promised the sheriff. 



Percy Bullard fidgeted nervously in the leather 
chair behind the huge, battered oak desk in the 
judge’s chambers behind the courtroom, where a 
crowd had gathered to see about the rape. In the 
small room next door the lawyers gathered around the cof- 
fee machine and gossiped about the rape. 

Bullard’s small black robe hung in a comer by the win- 
dow that looked north over Washington Street. His size-six 
feet were wearing jogging shoes that barely touched the 
floor. He was a small, nervous type who worried about p^- 
liminary hearings and every other routine hearing. After 
thirteen years on the bench he had never learned to relax. 
Fortunately, he was not required to heat big cases; those 
were for the Circuit Court judge. Bullard was just a County 
Court judge, and he had reached his pinnacle. 

Mr. Pate, the ancient courtroom deputy, knocked on 
the door. 

“Come in!” Bullard demanded. 

“Afternoon, Judge.” 

“How many blacks out there?” Bullard asked abruptly. 

“Halt the aiurtroom.” 

“That’s a hundred people! They don’t draw that much 
for a good murder trial. Whatta they want?” 

Mr. Pate shook his head. 

“They must think we're trying these boys today.” 

“I guess they’re just concerned,” Mr. Pate said softly. 

“Concerned about what? I’m not turning them loose. 
It’s just a preliminary hearing.” He quieted and stared at the 
window. “Is the famfly out there?” 

“1 think so. I recognize a few of them, but I don’t know 
her parents.” 

“How about security?” 

“Sheriffs got ever deputy and ever reserve close to the 
courtroom. We checked everbody at the door.” 

“Find ^ything?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Where are the boys?” 
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“Sheriffs got them. They’ll be here in a minute.” 

The judge seemed satisfied. Mr. Pate laid a handwritten 
note on the desk. 

“What is it?” 

Mr. Pate inhaled deeply, “it’s a request from a TV crew 
from Memphis to film the hearing.” 

“What!” Bullard’s face turned red and he rocked furi- 
ously in the swivel chair. “Cameras,” he yelled “In my 
courtroom!” He ripped the note and threw the pieces in the 
direction ol the trash can. “Where are they?” 

“In the rotunda.” 

“Order them out of the courthouse.” 

Mr. Pate left quickly. 

Carl Lee Hailey sat on the row next to the back l^o/cns 
of relatives and friends surrounded him in the rows of pad- 
ded benches on the right side of the courtroom. The benches 
on the left side were empty. Deputies milled about, armed, 
apprehensive, keeping a nervous watch on the group of 
blacks, and especially on Carl Lee, who sat bent over, elbows 
on knees, staring blankly at the floor. 

Jake looked out his window across the square to the 
rear of the courthouse, which faced south. It was 1:00 PM 
He had skipped lunch, as usual, and had no business across 
the street, but he did need some fresh air. He hadn’t left the 
building all day, and although he hud no desire to hear the 
details of the rape, he hated to miss the hearing. There had 
to be a crowd in the courtrcxim because there were no empty 
parking spaces around the square. A handful of reporters 
and photographers waited anxiously near the rear of the 
courthouvse by the wooden doors where Cobb and Willard 
would enter. 

The jail was two blocks off the square on the south side, 
down the highway. Ozzie drove the car with Cobb and Wil- 
lard in the back seat. With a squad car in front and one 
behind, the procession turned off Washington Street into the 
short driveway leading under the veranda of the courthouse. 
Six deputies escorted the defrtidants past the reporters, 
through the doors, and up the back stairs to the small room 
just outside the courtroom. 

Jake grabbed his coat, ignored Ethel, and raced across 
the street. He ran up the back stairs, through a small hall 
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outside the juiy r(3om, and entered the courtroom from a 
side door just as Mr. Pate led His Honor to the bench. 

‘All rise for the court,” Mr. Pate shouted. Everyone 
stood. Bullard stepped to the bench and sat down. 

“Be seated,” he yelled. “Where arc the defendants? 
Where? Bring them in then.” 

Cobh and Willard were led, handcuffed, into the court- 
room from the small holding room. They were unshaven, 
wriiikled, dirty, and looked confused. Willard stared at the 
large group of blacks while Cobb turned his back. Looney 
removed the handcuffs and seated them next to Drew Jack 
Tyndale, the public deh ndcr, at the long table where the 
defense sat. Next to it was a long tabic where the ctmnty 
prosecutor. Rocky Childers, sat taking notes and looking im- 
portant ** 

Willard glanced over his shoulder and again checked on 
the blacks. On the front row just behind him sat his mother 
and C obh’s mother, each with a deputy for protection. Wil- 
laid fell safe with all the deputies. Cobb refused to turn 
aiound. 

From the back row, eighty feet away, Carl Lee raised his 
head and looked at the backs ot the two men who raped his 
daughter. They were mangy, bearded, dirty-looking strang- 
ers He covered his face and bent over. The deputies siooa 
behind him, backs against the wall, watching every move. 

“Now listen.” Bullard began loudly, “This is just a pre- 
liminary hearing not a trial. The purpose of a preliminary 
healing is to determine il there is enough evidence that a 
dime has been committed to bind these defendants over to 
the graad jury. The defendants can even waive this hearing if 
they want to.” 

Tyndale stood. “No sir. Your Honor, we wish to proceed 
with the hearing.” 

“Very well. I have copies ot affidavits sworn to by Sher- 
iff Walls charging both defendants with rape of a temale 
under the age of twelve, kidnapping, and aggravated assault. 
Mr. Childers, you may call your first wilne.ss. ” 

“Your Honor, the State calls Sheriff Ozzie Walls.” 

Jake sat in the jury box, along with several other attor- 
neys, all of whom pretended to be busy reading important 
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materials. Ozzie was sworn and sat in the witness chair to 
the left ()f Bullard, a few feet from the jury box. 

“Would you state your name?” 

“Sheriff Ozzie Walls.” 

“Vr>u’re the sheriff of Ford County?” 

“Yes." 

'1 know who he is,” Bullard mumbled as he flipped 
through the file. 

“Sheriff, yesterday afternoon, did your office receive a 
call about a missing child?” 

“Yes, aiound four-thirty.” 

“What did your office do?” 

“Deputy Willie Mastings was dispatched to the resi- 
dence of Gwen and Carl Lee Hailey, the parents of the girl.” 

“Where was Ihat'^” 

“Down on Craft Road, back behind Bates Giocerv.” 

“What did he find?” 

“He found the girl’s mother, who made the call. Then 
drove around scarchin’ for the girl.” 

*Did he find her?” 

“No. When he relumed to the house, the girl was there. 
She’d been found by some folks lishin’, and they took her 
home.” 

“What shape was the girl in‘>” 

“She’d been lapcd and beaten.” 

“Was she conscious'^” 

“Yeah. She could t dk, or mumble, a little.” 

“What did she say?” 

Tyndale jumped to his feet “Your Honor, please, 1 
know hearsay is admissible in a hearing like this, but this is 
triple hearsay. ’ 

“Overruled. Shut up. Sit down. Continue, Mr. 
Childers.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Told her momma if was two white men in a yellow 
pickup truck with a rebel flag in the window. That’s about 
all. She couldn’t say much. Had both jaws broken and her 
face kicked in.” 

“What happened then?” 

“The deputy called an ambulance and she was taken to 
the hospital.” 
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“How is she?” 

“They say she’s critical.” 

“What happened then?” 

“Based on what I knew at the time I had a suspect in 
mind.” 

“So whatM you do?" 

“I located an informant, a reliable informant, and 
pla 'd him in a beer joint down by the lake." 

C’hilders was not one to dwell on details, especially in 
front of Bullard. Jake knew it, as did Tyndale. Bullard sent 
every case to the grand iiiry, so every preliminary was a for- 
mality. Regardless of the case, the facts, the proof, regard- 
less of anything, Bullard would bind the defendant over to 
the grand jury. If there was insufficient proof, let the grand 
jury turn them loose, not Bullard. He had to be reelected, 
the grand jury did not. Voters got upset when criminals were 
cut loose. Most defense lawyers in the county waived the 
preliminary' hearings before Bullard. Not Jake. He viewed 
such hearings as the best and quickest way to look at the 
prosecution’s case. Tyndale seldom waived a preliminary' 
hearing 

“Which beer joint?” 

“Huey’s.” 

"What’d he find out?” 

“Said he heard Cobb and Willard, the two defendants 
^over there, braggin’ ’bout rapin’ a little black girl.” 

C’obb and Willard exchanged stares. Who was the infer 
mant? They remembered little from Huey’s. 

“What’d you find at Huey's?” 

“We arrested Cobh and Willard, then we searched a 
pickup Mtled in the name of Billy Ray Cobb.” 

“What’d you find?” 

“We towed it in and examined it this mornin’. Lot of 
blood stains.” 

“What el.se?” 

“We found a small T-shirt covered with blood.” 

“Whose T-shirt?” 

“It belonged to Tonya Hailey, the little girl who was 
raped. Her daddy, Carl Lee Hailey, identified it this 
mornin’.” 

Carl Lee heard his name and sat upright. Ozzie stared 
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Straight at him. Jake turned and saw Carl Lee for the first 
lime. 

“Describe the truck.” 

“New yellow Ford hdit-ion pickup. Big chrome wheels 
and mud tires. Rebel flag in toe rear window.” 

“Owned by who‘^” 

O/zie pointed at the defendants. “Billy Ray Cobb.” 

“Does It match the description given by the girl'^” 

“Yes.” 

Childers paused and reviewed his notes. “Now, Sheriff, 
what other evidence do you have against these defendants?” 

“We talked to Pete Willard this mornin' at the jail. He 
signed a confession.” 

“You did what!” Cobb blurted. Willard cowered and 
looked for help 

“Order’ Order!” shouted Bullard as he banged his 
gavel. Tyndale separated his clients. 

“Did you advise Mr. Willard of his rights?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did he understand them*'” 

“Yes.* 

“Did he sign a statement to that effect?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who was present when Mr Willard made his state- 
ment?” 

“Me, two deputies, my investigator, Rady, and Lieuten- 
ant Griffin with the highway Patrol ” 

“Do you have the confession?” 

“Yes.” 

“Please read it,” 

The courtroom was still and silent as Oz/ie read the 
short statement. Carl Lee stared blankly at the two defen- 
dants. C obb glared at Willard, who picked dirt off his boots. 

“Thank you. Sheriff,” C'hilders said when Ozzic fin- 
ished. “Did Mr. Willard sign the confession?” 

“Yes, in front ol three witnesse.s’.” 

“The State has nothing further, Yoor Honor.” 

Bullaid shouted, “You may cros.s-cxamine, Mr. Tyn- 
dalc.” 

“I have nothing at this time. Your Honor.” 

Good move, thought Jake Strategically, for the dc- 
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fcnsc, il was best to stay quiet at preliminary hearings. Just 
listen, lake notes, let the court reporter record the testi- 
mony, and stay quiet. The grand jury would sec the case 
anyway, so why b(»lher? And never allow the defendants to 
testify. Their testimony would serve no purpose and haunt 
them at trial. Jake knew they would not testily because he 
knew Tyndale. 

“C'all your next witness/' demanded the Judge. 

We have nothing turther, Yout Honor.” 

“Cjood. Sit down. Mr. 'fyndale, dt) you have any wit- 
nesses? ’ 

‘ No, Your Honor.” 

“Good. The court finds there is sufficient evidence that 
numerous crimes have been committed by these defendants, 
and the court orders Mr. Cobb and Mr. Willard to be held^vi 
av^ait action b> the Ford C'ounly grand Jury, which is sched 
uled to meet on Monday, May 27. Any questions?” 

lyndale rose slowly. “Yes, Your Honor, wc would re- 
quest the a>urt to set a reasonable bond (oi these dc--” 

“Forget It,” snapped FJullard. “Bail will be denied as of 
now. It’s my understanding that the girl is m critical condi- 
tion. If she dies, there will of course be other chaigcs.” 

“Well, Your Honor, in that case, I would like to request 
a bail hearing a few days from now, in the hopes that her 
condition improves.” 

Bullard studied Tyndale carefully. Got»d idea, he 
thought. “Granted. A bail hearing is .set for next Monday, 
May 20, in this courtroom. Until then the defendants will 
remain in the custody of the Ford County sheriff C ourt's 
adjourned.” 

Bullard rapped the gavel and disappeared. The deputies 
swarmed around the defendants, handcuffed them, and they 
lcH> disappeared from the courtroom, into the holding room, 
down the back stairs, past the reporters, and into Ihc squad 
car. 

The hearing was typical for Bullard — less than twenty 
minutes. Justice could be very .swift in his courtroom. 

Jake talked to the other lawyeis and watched the crowd 
file silently thnmgh the enormous wooden doors at the rear 
of the courtr<K)m. (*arl Lee was in no hurry to leave, and 
motioned for Jake to follow him. They met in the rotunda. 
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Carl Lee wanted to talk, and he excused himself from the 
crowd and promised to meet them at the hospital. He and 
Jake walked down the winding staircase to the first floor. 

“Lm truly sorry. Carl Lee,” Jake said. 

“Yeah, me too.” 

“How IS she?” 

“Shell make it.” 

“How’s Gwen?” 

“Okay, 1 guess.” 

“How about you"'” 

Thc‘y walked sU^wly down the hall toward the rear ol the 
courthouse. ‘It ain’t sunk in vet. I mean, twenty-four hours 
ago cverthing was fine. Now look at us. My little girl’s layin’ 
up in the hospital with tubes all over her body. My wife’s 
ciazy and my b(\vs are seated to death, and all I think about 
IS gettin’ my hands on those bastards.” 

“1 wish I could do something, C'arl Lee ” 

“All you can do is prav for her, pray for us ” 

“1 know It hurts.” 

“You gotta little girl don’t vou, Jake'’” 

“Yeah ' 

C'arl Lee said nothing as they walked in silence. Jake 
changed the subiect. “Where’s I ester?” 

' C'hicago ” 

“What’s he doing?” 

“Workin’ lor a steel company, (iood job. Got married.” 

“You'ic kidding? Lester, married?” 

“Yeah, marticd a white girl ” 

“White gill! What’s he want with a white girl?” 

‘ Aw, you know Lester. Always an uppity nigger. He’s 
on his way home now. Be in late tonight.” 

“What tor?” 

They stopped at the real door. Jake asked again. 
“What’s Lester coming in for?” 

“Family business.” 

“Y’all planning something?” 

“Nope. He just wants to see his niece.” 

“Y’all don’t gel excited.” 

“That’s easy for you to say, Jake.” 

“I know.” 

“What would you plan, Jake?” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“You gotta little girl. Suppose she*s layin up in the hos- 
pital, beat and raped. What would you do?” 

Jake looked through the window of the door and could 
not answer. Carl Lee waited. 

“Don’t do anything stupid, Carl Lee.” 

“Answer my question. What would you do?” 

“t don’t know. I don’t know what Fd do.” 

Lemme ask you this. If it was your little girl, and if it 
was two niggers, and you could get your hands on them, 
what would you do?” 

“Kill them.” 

Carl Lee smiled, then laughed. “Sure you would. Jake, 
sure you would. Then you’d hire some big-shot lawyer to sav 
you’s crazy, just like you did in Lesler’s trial.” 

“We didn't say lister was crazy. We just said Bowie 
needed killing.” 

“You got him off, didn’t you?” 

“Sure.” 

Carl Lee walked to the stairs and looked up. “Tbis how 
they get to the courtroom?” he asked without looking at 
Jake. 

“Who?” 

“Those boys.” 

‘Yeah. Most of the time they take them up those stairs. 
It’s quicker and safer. They can park right outside the door 
here, and run them up the stairs.” 

Carl Lee walked to the rear door and looked through 
the window at the veranda. “How many murder trials you 
had, Jake?” 

“Three*, l.ester’s and two more.” 

“How many were black?” 

“All three.” 

“How many you win?” 

“All three.” 

“You pretty good on nigger shootin’s, ain’t you?” 

“I guess.” 

“You ready for another one?” 

“DonT do it, Carl Lee. It’s not worth it. What if you’re 
convicted and get the gas chambci? What about the kids? 
Who’ll raise them? Those punks aren’t worth it.” 
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“You just told me you’d do it.” 

Jake walked to the door next to Carl Lee. “It’s different 
with me. I could probably get off.” 

“How?” 

“Tm white, and this is .1 white county. With a little luck 
1 could gel an all-white jury, which will naturally be sympa- 
thetic. I’his IS not New York or California. A man’s supposed 
to protect his lamily. A jury would eat it up,” 

“And me‘^” 

“Like I said, this ain’t New York or Califc»mia. Some 
whites would admire you, but most would want to see yon 
hang. It would be much harder to win an acquittal.” 

“But yiju could do it, couldn’t you, Jake?” 

“Don’t do It, Carl Lee.” 

“I have no choice, Jake. I’ll nevci sleep till those bas- 
tards are dead. I owe it to my little girl, I owe it to myscll, 
and I owe it to my people. It'll be done ” 

They opened the doors, walked under the veranda and 
down (he driveway to Washington Street, across trom Jake’s 
office. They shook hands. Jake promised to stop by the hos- 
pital tomorrow to sec (^wcn and the family. 

“One moie thing, Jake. Will you meet me at the jail 
when they arrest me'’” 

Jake nodded belore he thought. C arl Lee smiled and 
walked down the sidewalk to hi.s truck. 



Lester Hailey married a Swedish girl from Wis- 
consin, and although she still professed love for 
him, Lester suspected the novelty of his skin was 
beginning to fade. She w'as terrified of Mississippi, 
and flatly refused to travel south with ! ester even though he 
assured her she would be safe. She had never met his family. 
Not that his people were anxious to meet her- -they were 
not It was not uncommon for Southern blacks to move 
north and marry white girls, but no IJailey had ever mixed. 
There were many Haileys in Chicago; most were km, and aft 
married black. The family was not impressed. with Lester’s 
blonde wife. He drove to C’lanton in his new Cadillac, by 
himself. 

It was late Wednesday night when he arrived at the 
hospital and found some cousins reading magazines in the 
second-floor waiting room. He embraced Carl Lee. The> 
had not seen each other since the Christmas holidays, when 
half the blacks in Chicago trooped home to Mississippi and 
Alabama. 

They stepped into the hall, away from the relatives. 
“How IS she?” Lester asked.- 

“Better. Much better. Might go home this weekend.” 

Lester was relieved. When he left Chicago eleven hours 
earlier she had been near death, according to the cousin w ho 
had called and scared him from bed He lit a Kool under the 
NO sMOKiNc, sign and stared at his big brothei. ''You oka>’^” 

C’arl Lee nodded and glanced down ihc Ivall. 

“How’s Gwen?” • 

“Crazier than normal. She's at hei momma's. Yn\ come 
by yourself.^” 

“Yeah,” Lester answered delensivelv. 

“Good.” 

“Don’t get smart, I didn’t drive all day to hear crap 
about my wife.” 

“Okay, okay. You still got gas?” 

Lester smiled and chuckled. He had been plagued by 
stomach gas since the day he married the Swede. She pre- 
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pared dishes he'couldn*t pronounce, and his system behaved 
violentiy. He longed for collards, peas, okra, fried chicken, 
barbecue pork, and fatback. 

They found a small waiting nx^m on the third floor with 
folding chairs and a card table. Lester bought two cups of 
stale, thick coffee from a macljine and stirred the powdered 
cream with his finger. He listened intently as C'arl Lee de- 
tailed the rape, the arrests, and the hearing, lister found 
some napkins and diagrammed the courthouse and the jail. 
It had been lour years since his murder trial, and he had 
trouble with the drawings. He had spent only a week in jail, 
prior to posting bond, and had not visited the place since his 
acquittal. In fact, he had" lelt foi Chicago shortly after his 
trial. The victim had relatives. 

Ifiey made plans and discarded them, plotting well past 
midnight. 


At noon Thursday Tonya was removed from intensive cf<te 
and placed in a private room. She was listed as stable. The 
doctors relaxed, and her family brought candy, toys, and 
flowers. With two broken jaws and a mouthful of wire, she 
could only stare at the candy. Her brothers ate most of it. 
They clung to her bed and held her hand, as if to protect and 
reassure. The room stayed lull of friends and strangers, all 
patting her gently and saying how sweet she was, all treating 
her as someone s{>ecial, .someone who had been through this 
horrible thing. The Crowd moved in shifts, from the hall into 
her room, and back into the hall, where the nurses watched 
carefully. 

The wounds hurt, and at times she cried. Every hour the 
nurses cleared a path through the visitors and found the 
patient for a dose of painkiller. 

That night in her room, the crowd hushed as the Mem- 
phis station talked about the rape. The television showed 
pictures of the two white men, but she couldn’t sec very well. 


The Ford County Courthouse opened at 8:00 A.M and 
closed at 5:00 P.M. every day except Friday, when it closed at 
four-thirty. At four-thirty on Friday Carl Lee was hiding in a 
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first-floor restroom when they locked the courthouse. He sat 
on a toilet and listened quietly for an hour. No janiiors. No 
one. Silence. He walked through the wide, semidark hall to 
the rear doors, and pecked through the window. No one in 
sight. He listened for a while. The courthouse was deserted. 
He turned and looked down the long hall, through the ro- 
tunda and through the front doors, two hundred feet away, 

Hv studied the building. The two sets of rear doors 
opened to the inside into a large, rectangular entrance area. 
To the far right was a set of stairs, and to the left was an 
identical stairway. The open area narrowed and led into the 
hall. Carl Lee pretended to be on trial. He grabbed his 
hands behind him, and touched his •back to the rear door. 
He walked to his right thirty feet to the stairs; up the stairs,- 
ten steps, then a small landing, then a ninety-degree turn to 
the Icit, just like Lester said; then, ten more steps to the 
holding room. It was a small room, fifteen by liftcen. with 
nothing but a window and two doors. One door he opened, 
and walked into the huge courtroom in front of the rows of 
padded pews. He walked to the aisle and sat in the front 
row. Surveying the room, he noticed in front of him the 
railing, or bar, as Lester called it, which separated the gen- 
eral public from the area where the judge, jury, witnesses, 
lawyers, defendants, and clerks sat and worked. 

He walked down the aisle to th*. rear doors and ex- 
amined the courtroom in detail. It looked much different 
from Wednesday. Back down the aisle, he returned to the 
holding room and tried the other door, which Ifed to the area 
behind the bar where the trial took place. He sat at the long 
table where Lester and Cobb and Willard had sat To the 
right was another long table where the prosecutors sat. Be- 
hind the tables was a row of wooden chairs, then the bar 
with swinging gates on both ends. The judge sat high and 
lordly behind the elevated bench, his back to the waii under 
the faded portrait of Jefferson Davis, frowning down on <.v- 
eiyone in the room. The jury box was against the wall to Carl 
Lee’s right, to the judge’s left, under the yellow portraits of 
other forgotten Confederate heroes. The witness stand was 
next to the bench, but lower, of course, and in front of the 
jury. To Carl Lee’s left, opposite the jury box, was a long, 
enclosed workbench covered with large^ red docket books. 
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Clerks and lawyers usually milled around behind it during a 
trial Behind the workbench, through the wall, was the hold> 
ing room. 

Carl Lee stood, still as though handcuffed, and walked 
slowly through the small swinging gate in the bar, and was 
led through the first door into the holding room; then down 
the steps, ten of them, through the narrow, shadowy stair- 
way; then he stopped. From the landing halfway down the 
steps, he could see the rear d(X3rs of the courthouse and 
most of the entrance area between the doo^ and the hall. At 
the loot of the stairs, to the right, was a dcK>r that he opened 
and found a crowded, junky janitor's closet. He closed the 
door and explored the small room. It turned and ran under 
the stairway. It was dark, dusty, crowded with bnx>ms and 
buckets and seldom used He opened the doi>r slightly and 
lo4)kcd up the stairs. 

For another hour he roamed the courthouse. The other 
rear stairway led to anothci holding room just behind the 
jury box. One dtxir went to the courtroi)m, the other to the 
jury roi^m. The stairs continued to the thud floor, where he 
found the county law library and two witness rooms, just as 
Lester said. 

Up and down, up and down, he traced and retraced the 
mcjvements to be made by the men who raped his daughter. 

He sat in the judge’s chair and surveyed his domain. He 
sat in the jury box and icKkcd in one of the comfortable 
chairs. He sat in the witness chair and blew into the micro- 
pnone. k was finally dark at seven when Carl Lee raised a 
window in the restroom next to the janitor’s closet, and slid 
quietly through the bushes and into the darkness 


"‘Who would you report it to? ’ Carla asked as she closed the 
fourtecn-ifleh pizza box and poured some more lemonade. 

Jake rocked slightly in the wicker swing on tftc front 
porch and watched Hanna skip rope on the sidewalk next to 
the street. 

‘‘Arc you there?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Who would you report it to?” 

“L don’t plan to report it,” he said. 
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“1 think you shouid/’ 

“i fhink I shouldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

His rocking gained speed and he sipped the lemonade. 
He spoke slowly. “First of all, 1 don’t !:now for sure that a 
crime is being planned. He said some things any father 
would say, and Tm sure he’s having thoughts any father 
would have. But as far as actually planning a crime, I don't 
think so. Secondly, what he said to me was said in confi- 
dence, just as if he was a client. In fact, he probably thinks of 
me as his lawyer.” 

“But even if you’re his lawyer, and you know he's plan- 
ning a crime, you have to report it, don’t you?” 

“Yes. If Vm certain of his plans. But I’m not.” 

She was not satisfied. “I think you should report it.” 

Jake did not respond. It wouldn't matter. He ate his last 
bite of crust and tried to ignore her. 

“You want Carl Lee “to do it, don’t you?” 

“Do what?” 

“Kill those boys.” 

“No, I don’t.” He was not convincing. “But if he did, 1 
wouldn’t blame him because I’d do the same thing.” 

“Don’t start that again,” 

“I’m serious and you know it. I'd clo it.” 

“Jake, you couldn’t kill a man.” 

“Okay, Whatever. I'm not going to argue. We've been 
through it before.” 

Carla yelled at Hanna to move away from the street. 
She sat next to him in the swing and rattled her ice cubes. 
“Would you represent him?” 

“I hope so.” 

“Would the jury convict him?” 

“Would you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, think of Hanna. Just look at that sweet little in- 
nocent child out there skipping rope. You’re a mother. Now 
think of the little Hailey girl, lying there, beaten, bloody, 
begging for her momma and daddy—” 

“Shut up, Jake!” 

He smiled. “Answer the question. You’re on the jury. 
Would you vote to convict the father?” 
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She placed her glass on the windowsill and suddenly 
became interested in her cuticles. Jake smelled victory. 

“Come on. You're on the jury. Conviction or acquit- 
tal?” 

‘i'm always on the jury around here. Either that or Tm 
being cross-examined.” 

"'Convict or acquit?” 

She glared at him. “It would be hard to convict.” 

He grinned and rested his case. 

“But I don't see hov^ he could kill them if they’re in 

|ail.” 

“Rasy. They're not always in jail, lliey go to court and 
Ihtw'rc transported to and from. Remember Oswald and 
Jiick Ruby. Plus, they get out il they can make bail.” 
“When can they do that?” 

“Bonds will be set Monday. If they bond out, they’re 

l(H>SC ” 

“And il they can’t?” 

“Hiev remain in jail until trial.” 

“When IS the Irial'^' 

“Probably late summer.” 

1 think you should report it.” 

lake bolted (rom the swing and went to play with 
Hanna. 



K. T. Bolster, or Cat Bolster, as he was known, 
was, to his knowledge, the only one-eyed black 
millionaire in Memphis. He owned a string of 
black topless joints in town, all of which he oper- 
ated legally. He owned blocks of rental property, which he 
operated legally, and he owned two churches in south Mem- 
phis, which were also operated legally. He was a benefactor 
lor numerous black causes, a friend of the politicians, and a 
hero to his people. 

It was important for Cat to be popular in the commu- 
nity because he would be indicted again and tried again, and 
in all likelihood acquitted again by his peers, half of whom 
were black. 'Fhe authorities had found it impossible tjj con- 
vict Cat of killing people and of selling such things as 
w(>men, cocaine, stolen goods, credit cards, food stamps, un- 
taxed liquor, guns, and light artillery. 

He had one eye with him. The other one was some- 
where in a rice paddy in Vietnam. He lost it the same day in 

that his buddy Carl Lee Hailey was hit in the leg. Carl 
Lee carried him for two hours before they found help. After 
the war he returned to Memphis and brought with him two 
pounds of hashish. The proceeds went to buy a small saloon 
on South Main, ar.o he almost starved before he won a 
whore in a poker game with a pimp. He promised her she 
could quit whoring if she would take off her clothes and 
dance on his tables. Overnight he had more business than he 
could seat, so he bought another bar, and brought in more 
dancers. He found his niche in the market, and within two 
years he was a very wealthy man. 

His office was above one of his clubs just off South 
Main between Vance and Beale, in the roughest part of 
Memphis. The sign above the sidewalk advertised Bud and 
breasts, but much more was for sale behind the black win- 
dows. 

Carl Lee and Lester found the lounge— Brown Sugar — 
around noon, Saturday. They sat at the bar, ordered Bud, 
and watched the breasts. 
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“Is Cat in?” Carl Lee asked the bartender when he 
walked behind them. He grunted and returned to the sink, 
where he continued his beer mug washing. Carl Lee glanced 
at him between sips and dance routines. 

“Another beer!” Lester said loudly without taking his 
eyes off the dancers. 

“Cat Bruster here?” Carl Lee asked firmly when the 
bartender brought the beer. 

“Who wants to km)w?” 

“I do.” 

“So.” 

“So me and Cat arc good friends. Fought together m 
’Nam.” 

“Name?” 

“Hailey. Carl Lee Hailey. From Mississippi.” 

The bartender disappeared, and a minute later emerged 
from between two mirrors behind the liquor. He motioned 
for the Hailevs, who followed him through a small doot, past 
the resti joms and through a kKked door up the stairs. I he 
oftice was dark c.nd gaudy Tlie carpet on the Hoor was gold, 
on the walls, red, on the ceding, green. A green shag ce iling 
Thm steel bars covered the two blackened windows, and for 
gotxl measure a set of heavy, dusty, burgundy drapes hung 
from ceiliilg lo floor to catch and smother any sunlight ro- 
bust enough to penetrate the painted glass. A small, inetke- 
livc chiome chandelier with mirror panes rotated slowly in 
the center of the loom, barely above their heads 

Iwo mammoth bodyguards in matching thrcc-piLcx 
black suits dismissed the bartender and sealed Ixsler and 
Carl I.ce, and stood behitjd them. 

llic brothers admiicd the furnishings. “Nice, am t it?” 
Lester said. B.B. King mourned softiv on a hidden stereo. 

Suddenly, C"al entered from a hidden door behind the 
marble and glass desk. He lunged at ('arl I ec. “My man! Mv 
man! Carl Lee Hailey!” He shouted and grabbed Carl Lee. 
“So good lo sec you, Carl Lee! So good lo see you!” 

Carl Ix'c stood and they bearhugged. “How are you, m> 
man!” Cat demanded. 

“Doin' fine, C'at, just fine. And you?” 

“Great! Great! Who's this?” He turned to Lester and 
threw a hand in his chest. Lester shook it violently. 
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“This here’s my brother, Lester,” Carl Lee said. “He’s 
from Chicago.” 

“Glad to know you, Lester. Me and the big man here 
are mighty tight. Mighty tight.” 

“He’s told me all about you,” Lester said. Cat admired 
Carl I^e. “My, my, Carl Lee. You lookin' good. How’s the 
leg?” 

“It’s fine, Cat. Tightens up sometimes when it rains, but 
it’s fine.” 

“We mighty tight, ain’t we?” 

Carl Lee nodded and smiled. Cat released him. “You 
fellas want a drink?” 

“No thanks,” said Carl Lee. 

“I’ll take a beer,” said Lester. Cat snapped his fingers 
and a bodyguard disappeared. Carl Lee fell into his chair 
and Cat sat on the edge of his desk, his feet dangling and 
swinging like a kid on a pier. He grinned at Carl Lee, who 
squirmed under all the admiration. 

“Why don’t you move to Memphis and go to work for 
me?” Cat said. Carl Lee knew it was coming. Cat had been 
offering him jobs for ten years. 

“No thanks. Cat. I’m happy.” 

“And Tm happy for you. ^^at’s on your mind?” 

Carl Lee opened his mouth, hesitated, crossed his legs 
and frowned. He nodded, and said, “Need a favor, Cat. Just 
a small favor.” 

Cat spread his arms. “Anything, big man, anything you 
want.” 

“You remember them M-16’s we used in 'Nam? I need 
one of them. As quick as possible ” 

Cat recoiled his arms and folded them across his chest. 
He studied his friend. “That’s a bad gun. What kinda squir- 
rels you huntin' down there?” 

“It ain’t for squirrels.” 

Cat analyzed them both. He knew better than to ask 
why. It was serious, or Carl Lee wouldn't be there. “Semi?” 

“Nope. The real thing.” 

“You talkin’ some cash.” 

“How much?” 

“It's illegal as hell, you know?’' 

“If 1 could buy it at Sears I wouldn’t be here.” 
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Cat grinned again. “When do you need it?” 

“Today.” 

The beer arrived and was served to Lester. Cat moved 
behind h»s desk, to his orange vinyl captain’s chair. “Thou- 
sand bucks.” 

“I got it.” 

Cat was mildly surprised, but didn't show it. Where did 
this simple small-town Mississippi nigger find a thousand 
dollars? Must have borrowed it Irom his brother. 

“Thousand for anyone else, but not for you, big man.*' 

“How much?” 

“Nothin’, Carl Lee, nothin’ I owe you somethin’ worth 
much more than money.” 

“I'll be glad to pay for it.” 

“Nope. I won’t hear it. The gun's vours.” 

“That’s mighty kind. Cat.” 

“I'd give you fifty of them.” 

“Just need one. When can 1 get it‘^'’ 

“Lemme check.” ('at phoned someone and mumbled a 
few sentences into the receiver. The orders given, he hung 
up and explained il would take about an hour. 

“We can wait,” Carl l-ee said. 

Cat removed the paah trom his lett eye and wiped the 
empty socket with a handkerchief. “1 gotta better idea.” He 
snapped at the bodyguards. “Ciet my car. We'll drive t)ver 
and pick il up.” 

Tlicy followed Cal through a secret dooi and down a 
hall. “I live here, you know.” He pointed. “Through that 
door is my pad. Usually keep some naked women *iround.' 

“I'd like til see il, ' i.ester volunteeicd. 

“rheU’s okay,’ said ('ail Lee. 

Farther down the hall Cat pointed \o a thick, black, 
shiny iron door at the end o( a short hallway He stopped as 
if to admire it “ITiat's where 1 keep my cash. Post a guard m 
there around the clock.” 

“How much?” Lester asked with a sip of beer. 

Cal glared at him and continued down the hall, Carl 
Lee frowned at his brother and shook his head. Where the 
hall ended they climbed a narrow stairway to the fourth 
floor. It was darker, and somewhere in the darkness Cat 
found a button on a wall. They waited silentiv for a few^ 
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seconds until the wall opened and revealed a bright elevator 
with red carpet and a no smoking sign. Cat pushed another 
button. 

“You gotta walk up to catch the elevator goin* down,” 
he said with amusement. “Security reasons/’ They nodded 
approval and admiration. 

It opened in the basement. One of the bodyguards 
waited by the open door of a clean white stretch limo, and 
C'at invited his guests in for a ride. They moved slowly past a 
row of Flcebvoods, several more limos, a Rolls, and an as> 
sortment of European luxiiiy cars. “ITiey’re all mine,” he 
said proudly. 

Tlu* driver honked and a heavy di>or rolled up to reveal 
a one-way side street “Drive s!ow,”*Cat yelled to the chauf- 
feur ind the bodyguard way up front. “I wanna show you 
fellas around some.” 

Carl Lee had received the tour a few years earlier dur- 
ing his last visit to Cat. There were rows of beaten and 
painticss shacks that the great man referred to as rental 
properties. There were ancient red-bricked warehouses with 
blackened or boarded windows and no clue as to what was 
stored inside. There was a church, a prosperous church, and 
1 few blocks away, another one. He owned the preachers 
too, he said. There were dozens of corner taverns with open 
doors and groups of young blacks sitting on benches outside 
drinking quart biittlcs of Stag beer. He pointed proudly to a 
burned-out building near Beale and told with great zeal the 
story ot a competitor who had attempted to gam a foothold 
in the topless business. He had no competitors, he said. And 
then there were the clubs, places with names like Angels and 
Cat’s House and Black Paradise, places where a man could 
go for gCKid drink, gotx! food, g(K)d music, naked women, 
and possibly more, he said. The clubs had made him a very 
rich man Eight of them in all, 

llicy were shown all eight. Plus what seemed like most 
of the real estate in south Memphis. At the dead end of a 
nameless street near the river, the driver turned sharply be- 
tween two of the red-bricke^ warehouses and drove through 
a narrow alley until a gate opened to the righi. Past the gate 
a door opened next to a loading dock and the limo disap- 
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peared into the building. It stopped and the bodyguard got 
out. 

“Keep your seats,” Cat said. 

The trunk opened, then shut.^ln less than a minute the 
liino was again cruising the streets of Memphis. 

“How ’bout lunch?” Cat asked. Before they answered 
he yelled at the driver, “Black Paradise. Call and tell them 
I’m cornin’ for lunch. 

“Got the Jbest prime rib in Memphis, right here in one 
of my clubs. Course you won’t read about it in the Sunday 
paper. I've been shunned by the critics. Can you imagine?” 

“Sounds like discrimination,” Lester said. 

“Yeah, J’m sure it is. But 1 don’t use that until !’m in- 
dicted.” 

“We ain’t read about you lately, Cat,” Carl Lee said. 

“.It’s been three years since my last trial, lax evasion. 
Feds spent three weeks puttin’ on proof, and the jury stayed 
out twenty-seven minutes and returned with the two most 
precious words in the Afro-Engli.sh language— ‘Not guilty.’ ” 

“I’ve heard them myself,” Lester said 

A doorman waited under the canopy at the club, and a 
set of matching bodyguards, different bodyguards, escorted 
the great one and his guests to a private booth away from 
the dance floor. Drinks and food were served by a squad ot 
waiters. Lester switched to Scotch and was drunk when the 
prime rib arrived. Carl Lee drank iced tea and swapped war 
stories with Cat. 

When the food was gone, a bodyguard approached and 
whispered to Cat. He grinned and looked at Carl Lee. “Y’all 
in the red Eldorado with Illinois plate.s?” 

“Yeah. But we left it at the other place.” 

“It’s parked outside ... in the trunk.” 

“What?” said Lester. “How—” 

Cat roared and slapped him on the back. “Don’t ask, 
my man, don’t ask. It’s all taken care of, my man. Cat can do 
anything.” 


As usual, Jake worked Saturday morning, after breakfast at 
the Coffee Shop. He enjoyed the tranquility of his office on 
Saturday — no pbones, no Ethel. He kKked the office, ig- 
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nored the phone, and avoided clients. He organized files, 
read recent derisions from the Supreme Court and planned 
strategy if a trial was approaching. His best thoughts and 
ideas came during quiet Saturday mornings. 

At eleven he phoned the jail. “Sheriff in?” he asked the 
dispatcher. 

“Lcmme cheek,” came the reply. 

Moments passed before the sheriff answered. “Sheriff 
Walls,” he announced. 

“Ozzie, Jake Brigance. How are you?” 

“Fine, Jake. You?” 

“Fine. Will you be there for a while?” 

“Ccmpla hours. Whafs up?” 

“Not much. Just need to talk for a minute. Fll be there 
in thirty minutes.” 

“Fil be wailin’.” 

Jake and the sheriff had a mutual like and respect for 
each other. Jake had roughed him up a few times during 
cross-examinations, but Ozzie considered it busine^ and 
nothing personal. Jake campaigned for Ozzie, and L.ucien 
financed the campaigns, so Ozzie didn’t mind a few sarcastic 
and pointed questions during trial. He liked to watch Jake at 
trial. And he liked to kid him about the f*ame. In 1909, when 
Jake was a sophomore quarterback at Karaway, Ozzie was a 
senior all-conferencc, all-state tackle at Clanton. The two 
rivals, both undefeated, met in the final game at Clanton for 
the conference championship. For four Tong quarters Ozzie 
terrorized the Karaway offense, which was much smaller and 
led by a gutsy but battered sophomore quarterback. Late in 
the fourth quarter, leading 44^), Ozzie broke Jake’s leg on a 
blitz. 

For years now he had threatened to break the other 
one. He always accused Jake of limping and asked about the 
leg. 

“What's on your mind, buddy?” Ozzie asked as they sat 
in his small office, 

“Carl Lee. I’m a little worried about him.” 

‘What way?” 

“Look, Ozzie, whatever wc say here is said in confi- 
dence. 1 don’t want anyone to know about this conversa- 
tion.” 
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“You sound serious, Jake.” 

“I am serious, I talked to Carl Lee Wednesday atter the 
hearing. He’s out of his mind, and I understand that. I would 
be too. He was talking about killing the boys, and he 
sounded serious. I just think you ought to know.” 

“They’re sate, Jake. He couldn’t get to them if he 
wanted to. We’ve had some phone calls, anonymous of 
course, with all kinds of threats. Black folks are bad upset. 
But the boys’rc safe. They’re in a cell by themselves, and 
we’re real careful.” 

“That’s good, 1 haven’t been hired by Carl Lee, but I've 
represented all the Haileys at one time or another and I’m 
sure he considers me to be his lawyci, for whatever reason. I 
feel a resptmsibilily to let you know.” 

“I’m not worried, Jake ” 

“Good. Let me a^k you something. I’ve got a daughter, 
and you’ve got a daughter, right?” 

“Got two ol them ” 

“What’s Carl L.ce thinking? I mean, as a black lathei?” 

“Same thing you’d be thinkin’.” 

“And what’s thaf^” 

Oz/ie reared hack in hi'* chair and crossed his arms He 
thought for a moment. “He's wonderin’ if she's okay, physi- 
cally, I mean Is she gonna livi and if she does, how bad is 
she hurt. Can she ever have kids? Then he’s wonderin’ if 
she’s okay mentally and emolionally, and how will this alfect 
her for the rest ot her life. Thirdly, he wants to kill the 
bastards.” 

• Would you 

“It’s easy to say I would, but a man don t know what 
he’d do I think m> kids need me at home a whole lot more 
than Parchman needs me What would you be thinkin’, 
Jake?” 

“About the same, I guess. I don’t know what I’d do. 
Probably go crazy ” He paused and stared at the desk. “But I 
‘might seriously plan to kill whoever did it It’d be mighty 
hard to lie down at night knowing he was still alive.” 

“What would a jury do?” 

“Depends on who’s on the jury. You pick the right jury 
and you walk. II the D.A. picks the right juiy you get the gas. 
It depends strictly on the jury, and in this county you can 
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pick the right lolk?.. People are tired of raping and robbing 
and killing. I know white folks aie.'* 

“Fverbody is.” 

“My point is that there ’d be a lot ol sympathy for a 
lather who took matters into his own hands. People don’t 
trust our judicial system. I think 1 could at least hang a jury. 
Just convince one or two that the bastard needed to die.” 

“Like Monroe Bowie.” 

“Fxactly. Just like Monroe Bowic He was a sorry nig- 
ger \^ho needed killing and Lester t(K)k a walk By the way, 
0//ie. why do you suppose Lester tirove from Chicago?” 

“He's pretty close to his brothei We're walchin’ him 
too ” 

The conversation changed and (>7/ie linally asked 
about the leg. They shook tiands and Jake left He diove 
straight home, where ('aria was wailing with her list. She 
didn't mind the Saturdays at the office as long as he was, 
home hs noon and pretty much lollowed oidets thereafter 


On Sundd> afternoon a crowx! gathered at tlu hospital and 
followed the little Haile> girl's wheelchair as it was pushed 
h\ her father down the hall, through the doors, and into the 
parking lot, whcic he gently raised her and sat her in the 
ironl seat As the sat between her parents, with her three 
brother^ in the back scat, he dro>e away, followed by a pro- 
cession of friends and relatives and sirangcrs I he caravan 
moved slowly dchbcratel) out oi U)wn and into lire countrv 

She sal up in the front seal like a big girl Her fadier 
was silent her mother tearful, and her brothers mute and 
rigid 

Another inrong waited at the house and rushed to the 
poieh the tars moved up the driveway and paiked on tlu 
gi<iss on the long fiont yaid 1 he crowd hushed as he earned 
her up the steps, thiough the door, and laid he' on the 
couch She was glad to be home, but tired of the spectator’^ 
Hei mother held hei leet as cousins, uncles, aiint>, neigh- 
hc\rs, and everybody w ilked to her and touched her and 
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smiled, some through tears, and said nothing. Her daddy 
went outside and talked to Uncle Lester and the men. Her 
brothers were in the kitchen with the crowd devouring the 
pile of food. 



Rocky Childers had been the prosecutor for Ford 
County for more years than he cared to remcm 
her. The job paid fifteen thousand a year and re- 
quired most of his time. It also destroyed any 
practice he hoped to build. At forty-two he was washed up as 
a lawyer, stuck in a dead-end part-time, full-time job, elected 
permanently every four years. I hankfully, he had a wife with 
a ^’i>od job so they could drive new Buicks and afford the 
countiy club dues and in general put on the necessary airs of 
educated white people in Ford (\^unt>. At a younger age he 
had political ambitions, but the vcHers dissuaded him, and he 
was malcontent to exhaust his career prosecuting drunks, 
shoplifters, and juvenile delinquents, and being abused by 
Judge Bullard, whom he despised. Eyxitement crept up oc- 
casionallv when people like Cobb and Willard screwecKip, 
*ind Rocky, by statutory authority, handled the preliminary 
and other hearings before the cases were sent to the grand 
jury and then to Circuit Court, and then to the real prOvSecu- 
tor, the big prosecutor, the distrxt attorney, Mr, Rufus 
Biukley. from Polk County It was Buckley who had dis- 
posed of Rocky’s political career. 

Normally, a bail hearing was no big affair for Childers, 
but this was a bit different Since Wednesday he had re- 
ceived dozens of phone calls from blacks, all registered vot- 
ers (^r claiming to be, who vs'cre \ 'ly concerned aboul Cobb 
and Willard being released from jail. I’hev wanted the bo>s 
locked up, just like the black ones who got in trouble and 
could not make bail bcfoie trial. C'hildcrs promised his best, 
but explained the bonds would be set bv ( ounly Judge Pcicy 
Bullard, whose number was also m tlu phone book. On Ben- 
nington Stieet. They pre^mised to be in court Monda> to 
watch him and Bullard. 

At twelve thirty Monday, Childers was summoned to 
the judge’s chamber^, where the sheriti and Bullard were 
waiting. The judge was so nervous he could not sit. 

“How much bond do you want?" he snapped at 
Childers. 
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“I dunno. Judge. I haven’t thought much about it.” 

**Don*t you think it's about time you thought about it?” 
He paced rapidly back and forth behind his desk, then to the 
window, then back to his desk. Ozzie was amused and silent. 

“Not really,” Childers* answered softly. “It’s your deci- 
sion. You’re the judge.” 

“Thanks! Thanks! Thanks! How much will you ask 
for?” 

“I always ask ror more than I expect,” replied Childers 
coolly, thoroughly enjoying the judge's neurosis. 

'‘How much is that?" 

“I dunno. I hadn’t thought much about it.” 

Bullard’s neck turned dark red and he glared at Ozzie, 
“Whatta you think. Sheriff?” 

“Well,” Ozzie drawled, “I would suggest pretty stiff 
bonds. These boys need to be in jail (or their own safety. 
Black folk are restless out there They might get hurt if they 
bortd out. Better go high.” 

“How much money they got? ' 

“Willard’s broke. C an't tell about Cobb. Drug money s 
hard to trace. He might could find twenty, thirty thousand. I 
hear he’s hired some big-shot Memphis lawyer. Supposed to 
be here today. He must have some money.” 

“Damn, why don’t I know these things. Who’d he hire 

“Bernard. Peter K. Bernard,” answered Childeis “He 
called me this morning.” 

‘Never heard of him,” retorted Bullard with an air of 
superiority, as though he memorized some kind of judicial 
rap sheet on all lawyers 

Bullard studied the trees outside the window as the 
sheriff and prosecutor exchanged winks. The bonds would 
be exorbitant, as always. The bail bondsmen loved Bullard 
for his outrageous bonds They watched with delight as des- 
perate families scraped and mortgaged to collect the ten 
percent premiums they charged to write the bonds. Bullard 
would be high, and he didn’t care. It was politically safe to 
set them high and keep the criminals in jail. The blacks 
would appreciate it and that was important even if the 
county was seventy-four percent white. He owed the blacks a 
few favors. 
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“Let's go a hundred thousand on Willard and two hun- 
dred on 0>bb. That oughtta satisfy them.” 

“Satisfy who?" askSl Ozzie. 

“Er, uh, the people, the people out there. Sound okay 
to you?” 

“Fine with me.” said Childers. “But what about the 
hearing?” he asked with a grin. 

“We'll give them a hearing, a fair hearing, then Til set 
the bonds at a hundred and two hundred.” 

“And 1 suppose you want me to ask for three hundred 
apiece so you can kxik fair?” asked Childers. 

‘*1 don’t care what you ask for!” yelled the judge. 

“Sounds fair to me,” said Ozzie as he headed for the 
door. “Will you call me to testify?” he asked Childers. 

“Naw, wc don't need you, I don’t guess the wState will 
call anybody since we’re having such a fair hearing.” 

They left the chambers and Bullard stewed. He locked 
the door behind them and pulled a half pint of vodka from 
his biiefcase, and gulped it furiously. Mr. Pale waited out- 
side the dooi. Five minutes later Bullard barged into the 
packed courtroom. 

“All rise for the court!” Mr. Pale shouted. 

“Be seated!” screamed the judge beh^re anyone could 
stand, “Where are the defendants? Where?” 

Cobb and Willard were escorted from the holding n;om 
and seated' at the defense table. Cobb’s new lawyer smiled at 
his client as the handcuffs were removed. Willard's lawyer, 
Tyndale, the public defender, ignored him. 

The same crowd of blacks had returned from’ last 
Wednesday, and had brought some friends. They closely fol- 
lowed the movements of the two while bovs. Lester saw 
them for the first time. Carl Lee was not in the courtroom. 

From the bench Bullard counted deputies — nine in all. 
Ihat had to be a record. Then he counted blacks — hundreds 
of them all bunched together, all glaring at the two rapists, 
who .sat at the .same table between their lawyers. The vodka 
felt good. He took a sip of what appeared to be ice water 
from a Styrofoam cup and managed a slight giin. It burned 
slowly downward and his checks flushed. What he ought to 
do was order the deputies out of the Ci)urtrooin and thnw 
Cobb and Willard to the niggers. That would be fun to 
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watch, and justice would be served. He could just see the fat 
nigger women stomping up and down while their men 
carved on the boys with switchblades and machetes. Then, 
when they were finished, they would collect themselves and 
all march quietly from the courtroom. He smiled to himself. 

He motioned for Mr. Pate, who approached the bench. 
^'IVe got a half pint of ice water in my desk drawer,** he 
whispered. “Pour me some in a Styrofoam cup.” 

Mr. Pate nodded and disappeared. 

“This is a bail hearing,” he declared loudly, “and I don’t 
intend for it to last long. Are the defendants ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Tyndale. 

“Yes, Your Honor,” said Mr. Bernard. 

“The State ready?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Childers without standing. 

“Good. Call your first witness." 

Childers addressed the judge. “Your Honor, the State 
will call no witnesses. His Honor is well aware of the charges 
against these two defendants, since His Honor held the pre- 
liminary hearing last Wednesday. It is my understanding the 
victim is now home, so we do not anticipate further charges. 
The grand jury will be asked next Monday to indict the two 
defendants for rape, kidnapping, and aggravated assault. Be- 
cause of the violent nature of these crimes, because of the 
age of the victim, and because Mr. Cobb is a convicted felon, 
the State would ask for the maximum bonds, and not a 
penny less.” 

Bullard almost choked on his ice water. What maxi- 
mum? There’s no such thing as a maximum bond. 

“What do you suggest, Mr. Childers?” 

“Half a million apiece!” Childers announced proudly 
and sat down. 

Half a million! Out of the question, thought Bullard. 
He sipped furiously and glared at the prosecutor. Half a 
million! Double-crossed in open court. He sent Mr. Pate 
after more ice water. 

“The defense may proceed,” 

Cobb’s new lawyer stood purposefully. He cleared his 
throat and removed his hom-rimmed, academic, go-to-hell 
reading glasses. “May it please the court. Your Honor, my 
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name is Peter K. Bernard. 1 am from Memphis, and 1 have 
been retained by Mr. Cobb to represent him—” 

“Do you have a license to practice in Mississippi?” in- 
terrupted Bullard. 

Bernard was caught off-guard. “Well, uh, not exactly. 
Your Honor.” 

“I see. When you say ‘not exactly,’ do you mean some- 
thing other than no?” 

Several lawyers in the jury box snickered. Bullard was 
famous for this. He hated Memphis lawyers, and required 
them to associate local counsel before appearing in his 
cour Years before when he was practicing, a Memphis 
judge had kicked him out of court because he was not li- 
censed in Ibnnessee. He had enjoyed revenge since the day 
he was elected. 

“Your Honor, I am not licensed in Mississippi, but I am 
licensed in Tennessee.” 

“1 would hope so,” came the retort from the bench. 
More suppressed laughter from the jury box. “Are you fa- 
miliar with our local rules here in Ford County?’' His Honor 
asked. 

“Er, uh, yes, sir,'’ 

“Do you have a copy of these rules?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you read them carefully before you ventured into 
my courtroom?” 

“Uh, yes, sir, most of them.” 

“Did you understand Rule 14 when you read it?” 

Cobb glanced up suspiciously at his new lawyer. 

“Uh, I don’t recall that one,” Bernard admitted. 

“1 didn’t think so. Rule 14 requires out-of-state unli- 
censed attorneys to associate local counsel when appearing 
in my courtroom.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

From his looks and mannerisms, Bernard was a pol- 
ished attorney, at least he was known as such in Memphis. 
He was, however, in the process of being totally degraded 
and humbled before a small-town, redneck judge with a 
quick tongue. 

“Yes, sir, what?” snapped Bullard. 

“Yes, sir, I think I’ve heard of that rule.” 
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“Then where’s the local counsel?” 

“There is none, but I planned — ” 

“Then you drove down here from Memphis, carefully 
read my rules, and deliberately ignored them. Right?” 

Bernard lowered his head and stared at a blank yellow 
legal pad on the table. 

'l^ndalc rose slowly. “Your Honor, for the record, 1 
show myself as associated counsel for Mr. Bernard for pur- 
poses of this hearing and for no other purpose.” 

Bullard smiled. Slick move, Tyndale, slick move. The ice 
water warmed him and he relaxed. “Very well. Call your first 
witness.” 

Bernard stood straight again. He cocked his head. 
“Your Honor, on behalf of Mr. Cobb, 1 would like to call his 
brother, Mr. Fred Cobb, to the stand.” 

“Make it brief,” Bullard mumbled. 

< c)bb's brother was sworn and seated in the witness 
chair. Bernard assumed the podium and began a long, de- 
tailed direct examination. He was well prepared. He elicited 
proof that Billy Ray Cobb was gainfully employed, owned 
real estate in Ford County, grew up there, had most of his 
family there, and friends, and had no reason to leave. A 
solid citizen with deep roots with much to lose if he fled. A 
man who could be trusted to show up for court. A man 
worthy of a low bond. 

Bullard sipped, tapped his pen, and searched the black 
faces in the audience. 

Childers had no questions. Bernard called Cobb’s 
mother, Cora, who repeated what her son Fred said about 
her son Billy Ray. She managed a couple of tears at an 
awkward moment, and Bullard shook his head. 

Tyndale was next. He went through the same motions 
with Willard's family. 

Half a million dollars bond! Anything less would be too 
little, and the blacks wouldn't like it. lihc judge had new 
reason to hate Childers. But he liked the blacks because they 
elected him last time. He received fifty-one percent of the 
vote counlywide, but he got all the nigger vote. 

“Anything else?” he asked when Tyndale finished. 

Tile three lawyers looked blankly at each other, then 
at the judge. Bernard stood. “Your Honor, I would like to 
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summarize my client’s position in regard to a reasonable 
bond—” 

“Foiget it, pal. Tve heard enough from you and your 
client. Sit down.” 

Bullard hesitated, then rapidly announced: ‘'Bond is 
hereby set at one hundred thousand for Pete Willard, and 
two hundred thousand for Billy Ray Cobb. Defendants will 
remain in the custody of the sheriff until they are able to 
make bail. Court’s adjourned.” He rapped the gavel and dis- 
appeared into his chambers, where he finished the half pint 
and opened another one. 

Lester was pleased with the bonds. His had been fifty 
thousand for the murder of Monroe Bowie. Of course, 
Bowie was black, and bonds were geneially lower for those 
cases. 

The crowd inched toward the rear door, but Lester did 
not move. He watched closely as the two white boys wgre 
handcuffed and taken through the door into the holding 
room. When they were out of sight, he placed his head in his 
hands and said a short prayer. Then he listened. 


At least ten times a day Jake walked through the French 
doors and onto the balcony to inspect downtown Clanton, 
He sometimes puffed a cheap cigar and blew smoke over 
Washington Street. Even in the summer he left the windows 
open in the big office. The sounds of the busy small town 
made good company as he woikea quietly. At times he was 
amazed at the volume of noise generated on the streets 
around the courthouse, and at other times he walked to the 
balcony to sec why things were so quiet. 

Just before 2:00 P.M , Monday, May 20, he walked to 
the balcony and lit a cigar. A heavy silence engulfed down- 
town Clanton, Mississippi. 


Cobb went first down the stairs, cautiously, with his hands 
cuffed behind him, then Willard, then Deputy Looney. Tbn 
steps down, then the landing, turn right, then ten steps to the 
first floor. Three other deputies waited outside by the patrol 
cars smoking cigarettes and watching refx>rters. 
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When Cobb reached the second step from the floor, 
and Willard was three steps behind, and Looney was one 
step off the landing, the small, dirty, neglected, unnoticed 
door to the janitor's closet burst open and Mr. Carl Lee 
Hailey sprung from the darkness with an M-16. At point- 
blank range he opened fire. The loud, rapid, clapping, pop- 
ping gunfire shook the courthouse and exploded the silence. 
The rapists froze, then screamed as they were hit — Cobb 
first, in the stomach and chest, then Willard in the face, 
neck, and throat. They twisted vainly up the stairs, hand- 
cuffed and helpless, stumbling over each other as their skin 
and blood splashed together. 

Looney was hit in the leg but managed to .icramble up 
the stairs into the holding room, where he crouched and 
listened as Cobb and Willard screamed and moaned and the 
crazy nigger laughed. Bullets ricocheted between the walls of 
the narrow stairway, and Ltioney could see, looking down 
toward the landing, blood and flesh splashing on the walls 
and dripping down. * 

In short, sudden bursts of seven or eight rounds each, 
the enormous bijoming sound of the M-16 echoed Ihiough 
the courthouse for an eternity. I’hrough the gunfire and the 
sounds of the bullets tattling around the walls of the stair- 
way, the high-pitched, shrill, laughing voice of Carl l.ee 
could be plainly heard. 

When he slopped, he threw the rifle at the two corpses 
and ran. Into the restroom, he jammed the door with a chair, 
crawled out a window into the bushes, then onto the side- 
walk. Nonchalantly, he walked to his pickup and drove 
home. 

L.estcr fro/c when the shooting started. The gunfire was 
heard loudly m the courtroom. Willaid's mother scrCiinied 
and Cobb’s mother screamed, and the deputies raced into 
the holding room, but did not venture down the .stairs. Les- 
ter listened intently for the sounds of handguns, and hearing 
mone, he left the courtroom. 

With the first shot, Bullard grabbed the half pint and 
crawled under his desk while Mr. Pale locked the door. 

Cobb, or what was left of him, came to rest on Willard. 
Their blood mixed and puddled on each step, then it over- 
flowed and dripped to the next step, where it puddled before 
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overflowing and dripping to the next. Soon the foot of the 
stairway was flooded with the mixture. 


Jake sprinted across the street to the rear door of the court- 
house. Deputy Prather crouched in front of the door, gun 
drawn, and cursed the reporters who pressed forward. The 
other deputies knelt fearfully on the doorsteps next to the 
patrol cars. Jake ran to the front of the courthouse, where 
more deputies were guarding the door and evacuating the 
county employees and courtroom spectators. A mass of bod- 
ies poured onto the front steps. Jake fought through the 
stampede and into the rotunda and found Ozzie directing 
people and yelling in all directions. He motioned for Jake, 
and they walked down the hail to the rear dooii, where a 
half dozen deputies stood, guns in hand, gazing silently at 
the stairway. Jake felt nauseated. Willard had almost made it 
to the landing. The front of his head was missing, and \is 
brains rolled out like jelly covering his face. Cobb had been 
able to twist over and absorb the bullets with his back. His 
face was buned in Willard’s stomach, and his feet touched 
the iourth step from the floor. The blood continued from the 
lifeless bodies, and it covered completely the bottom six 
steps. The crimson pool on the floor inched quickly toward 
the deputies, who slowly backed away. The weapon was be- 
tween Cobb’s legs on the fifth step, and it too was coveied 
with blood. 

The group stood silently, mesmerized by the two bodies, 
which, though dead, continued to spew blood. The thick 
smell of gunfire hung over the stairway and drifted toward 
the hall into the rotunda, where the d<*’.puties continued to 
move people toward the front door. 

“Jake, you’d better leave,” Ozzie said without looking 
trom the bodies. 

“Why?” 

“Just leave.” 

“Why?” 

“ ’Cause we gotta take pictures and collect evidence 
and stuff, and you don’t need to be here.” 
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“Okay. But you don’t interrogate him out of my pres- 
ence. Understand?” 

Ozzie nodded. 


The photographs were taken, the mess cleaned, the evidence 
gathered, the bodies removed, and two hours later Ozzie left 
town followed by five patrol cars. Hastings drove and led the 
convoy into the country, toward the lake, past Bates Gro- 
cery, onto Craft Road. The Hailey driveway was empty ex- 
cept for Gwen's car, Carl Lee’s pickup, and the red Cadillac 
from Illinois. 

Ozzie expected no trouble as the patrol cars parked in a 
row across the front yard, and the deputies crouched behind 
the open doors, watching as the sheriff walked alone to the 
house. He stopped. The front door opened slowly and the 
Hailey family emerged. Carl Lee walked to the edge of the 
porch with Tonya in his arms. He looked down at his friend 
the sheriff, and behind him at the row of cars and deputies 
To his right was Gwen, and to his left were his three sons, 
the smallest one crying softly but the older ones brave and 
proud. Behind them stood Lester. 

The two groups vsatched each other, each waiting for 
the other to say or do something, each wanting to avoid what 
was about to happen. The only sounds were the soft sniffles 
ol the little girl, her mother, and the youngest boy. 

The children had tried to understand. Their daddy had 
explained to them what he had just done, and why. They 
understood that, but they could not comprehend why he had 
to be arrested and taken to jail. 

Ozzie kicked at a clod of dirt, occasionally glancing at 
the tamily, then at his men. 

Finally, he said, “You better come with me.” 

Carl Lee nodded slightly, but did not move. Gwen and 
the boy cried louder as Lester took the girl from her daddy, 
llicn C’arl Lee knelt before the three boys and whispered to 
them again that he must leave but wouldn’t be gone long. He 
hugged them, and they all cried and clutched him. He turned 
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and kissed his wife, then walked dowh the steps to the sher- 
iff. 

“You wanna handcuff me, Ozzie?" 

“Naw, Carl Lee, just get in the car.” 



Moss Junior latum, the chiel deputy, and Jake 
talked quicMy in C)zzic\ office while deputies, 
lev'rves, trusties, and other jailhousc regulars 
gathered in the laigc, elutlcred woikroom next to 
the olfice and waited anxiouslv tor the airnal of the new 
prisoner Iwo of the deputies peered through the hhnds at 
the reporters and cameramen waiting in the parking lot be 
tween the jail and the highwav Iht television vans weit 
from Memphis JatkscMi, and lupelo .tnd the) were parked 
in various directions througlu'iit the eiowdcd lot Moss did 
not like th s s(' he walked slowly down the sidewalk and 
ordeied the press to regroup in a certain area, and to move 
the vans 

‘ Will you make a statement * ’ veiled a reporter 
''Yeah mo\e the \ans 

Can vou sav anvlhing about the murders'^’' 

‘ Yeah two people got killed 
“How about the details*” 

‘Nope I wasn’t there 
‘Do you have a suspect‘d” 

“Yep ” 

“Who IS It 

“I’ll tell you when the vans aic moved ” 

The vans were immediately moved and the cameras and 
microphones were bunched together near the sidewalk 
Moss pointed and directed until he was satisfied, then 
stepped to the crowd. He calmly chewed on a toothpick and 
stuck both thumbs in the front belt loops, just under the 
overlapping belly. 

“Who did It?” 

“Is he under arrest?” 

“Was the girl’s family involved?” 

“Are both dead?” 

Moss smiled and shook his head. “One at a time Yes 
we have a suspect He’s under arrest and will be here in a 
minute. Keep the vans outta the way. That’s all I have.” 
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Moss walked back to the jail as they continued to call at him. 
He ignored them and entered the crowded workroom. 

•‘How’s Looney?'* he asked. 

“Prather’s with him at the hospital. He’s fine — slight 
wound to the leg.” 

“Yeah, that and a slight heart attack, ” Moss said with a 
smile. The others laughed. 

“Here they come!” a trusty shouted, and everyone in- 
side moved to the windows as the line of blue lights roiled 
slowly into the parking lot. Ozzie drove the first car with 
Carl Lee seated, unhandcuffed, in the front. Hastings 
re. lined in the back and waved at the cameras as the car 
passed them and continued through the crowd, past the vans 
and around to the rear of the jail, where Ozzie parked and 
the three walked casually inside. Carl Lee was given to the 
jailer, and Ozzie walked down the hall to his office where 
Jake was waiting. 

“You can see him in a minute, Jake,” he said. 

‘ Thanks. You sure he did it?” 

“Yeah, I'm sure.” 

Tie didn’t confess, did he?” 

“No, he didn’t say much of nothin’. 1 guess Lester 
coached him.” 

Muss walked in. “Ozzie, them reporters wanna talk to 
you. I said you’d be out in a minute. ” 

‘Thanks. Moss,” Ozzie sighed. 

“Anybody see it?” Jake asked. 

Ozzie wiped his forehead with a red handkerchief. 
“Yeah, Lcxincy can l.D. him. You know Murphy, the little 
crippled man who sweeps floors in the courthouse?” 

“Sure. Stutters real bad.” 

“He saw the whole thing. He was sittin’ on the east 
stairs, directly across from where it happened. Eatin’ his 
lunch. Scared him so bad he couldn’t talk for an hour.” Oz- 
zie paused and eyed Jake. “Why am I tellin’ you all this?” 

“What difference does it make? I’ll find out sooner or 
later. Where’s my man?” 

“Down the hail in the jail. They gotta take his picture 
and ail that. Be ’bout thirty minutes.” 

Ozzie left and Jake used his phone to call Carla and 
remind her to watch the news and record it. 
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Ozzie faced the microphones and cameras. ain’t an- 
swerin’ no questions. We have a suspect in custody. Name of 
Carl Lee Hailey from Ford County. Arrested for two counts 
of murder.” 

“Is he the girl’s father?” 

“Yes, he is." 

“How do you know he did it?” 

“We’ire very smart.” 

“Any eyewitnesses?” 

“None that we know ot.” 

“Has he confessed?” 

“No.” 

“Where’d you find him?” 

“At his bouse.” 

“Was a deputy shot?” 

“Yes.” 

“How is he?’' 

“He’s fine. He’s in the hospital, but he’s okay.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Looney. DeWayne Looney.” 

“When's the preKminary hearing?” 

“I’m not the judge.” 

“Any idea?” 

“Maybe tomorrow, maybe Wednesday. No more ques- 
tions, please. 1 have no further information to release at this 
time.” 

The jailer t^jok Carl Lee’s wallet, money, watch, keys, 
ring, and pocketknife and listed the items on an inventory 
form that Carl Lee signed and dated. In a small room next to 
the jailer’s station, he was photographed and fingerptinted, 
just as Ixster said. Ozzie waited outside the door and led 
him down the hall to a small room where the drunks were 
taken to blow into the In^oxilyzer. Jake sat at a small table 
next to the machine. Ozzie excused himself. 

The lawyer and client sat across the table and analyzed 
each other carefully. They grinned admiringly but neither 
spoke. They had last talked five days before, on Wednesday 
after the preliminary hearing, the day after the rape. 

Carl Lee was not as troubled now. His face was relaxed 
and his eyes were clear. Finally he said: “You didn’t think I’d 
do it, Jake.” 
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‘‘Not really. You did do it?” 

“You know I did,” 

Jake smiled, nodded, and crossed his arms. '*How do 
you feel?” 

Carl l^e relaxed and sat back in the folding chair. 
“Well, 1 feel better. I don't feel good 'bout the whole thing. I 
wish it didn’t happen. But I wish my girl was okay too, you 
know. I didn’t have nothin' against them boys till they 
messed with her. Now they got what they started. I feel sorry 
for their mommas and daddies, if they got daddies, which I 
doubt.” 

“Arc you scared?” 

“f)t what?” 

“How about ihe gas chamber?” 

“Naw, Jake, that's why I got you. 1 don't plan to go to 
no gas chamber. I sav^ you get Lester off, now just get me 
off. You can do it, Jake.” 

“It's not quite that easy, Carl Lee.” 

**Say what?” 

“You just don't shoot a person, or persons, in cold 
bkx>d, and then tell the jury they needed killing, and expect 
to walk out of the courtroom.” 

“You did with I, ester.” 

“But every case is different. And the big difference here 
IS that you killed two white boys and Lester killed u nigger 
Big difference.” 

“You scared, Jake?” 

“W'hy should I be scared? I'm not facing the gas cham- 
ber.” 

“You don't sound too confident.” 

You big stupid idiot, thought Jake. How could he hr 
confident at a time like this. The bodies were still warm 
Sure, he was confident before the killings, but now it was 
different. His client was facing the gas for a crime which he 
admits he committed. 

“Where 'd you get the gun?” 

“A friend in Memphis.” 

“Okay. Did Lester help?” 

“Nope. He knew 'bout what Ts gonna do. and he 
wanted to help, but I wouldn't let him * 

“How’s Gwen?” 
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“She’s pretty crazy right now, but Lester’s with her. She 
didn’t know a thing about it.” 

“The kids?” 

“You know how kids are. They don’t want their daddy 
in jail. They upset, but they’ll make it. Lester’ll take care of 
them.” 

“Is he going back to Chicago?” 

“Not for a while. Jake, when do we go to court?” 

“The preliminary should be tomorrow or Wednesday, 
depends on Bullard.” 

‘is he the judge?” 

“He will be for the preliminary heanng. But he won’t 
hear the trial. That’ll be in Circuit Court/' 

“Who’s the judge there?” 

“Omar Noose from Van Buren County; same judge who 
tried Lester.” 

“Good. He’s okay, ain't he?” 

“Yeah, he's a good judge.” 

“When will the trial be?” 

“Late summer or early fall. Buckky will push for a 
quick trial.” 

“Who’s Buckley?” 

“Rufus Buckley. District attorney. Same D.A. who pros- 
ecuted Lester. You remember him. Big, loud guy — ” 

“Yeah, yeah, I remember. Big bad Rufus Buckley. I’d 
forgot all about him. He’s pretty mean, ain’t he?” 

“He’s good, very good. He’s corrupt and ambitious, and 
he'll eat this up because of the publicity.” 

“You’ve beat him, ain’t you?” 

“Yeah, and he’s beat me.*’ 

Jake opened his briefcase and removed a file. Inside 
was a contract for legal services, which he studied although 
he had it memorized. His fees were based on the ability to 
pay, and the blacks generally could pay little unless there 
was a close and generous relative in St. Louis or Chicago 
with a good-paying job. Those were rare. In Lester’s trial 
there had been a brother in California who worked for the 
post office but he’d been unwilling or unable to help. There 
were some sisters scattered around but they had their own 
problems and had offered only moral support for Lester. 
Gwen had a big family, and they stayed out of trouble, but 
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they were not prosperous. Carl Lee owned a few acres 
around his house and had mortgaged it to help Lester pay 
Jake before. 

He had charged l.estcr five thousand for his murder 
trial; half was paid before trial and the rest in installments 
over three years. 

Jake haled to discuss fees. It was the most difficult part 
of practicing law. Clients wanted to know up front, immedi- 
ately, how much he would cost, and they all reacted differ- 
ently. Some were shocked, some just swallowed hard, a few 
had stormed out of his office. Some negotiated, but most 
paid or promised to pay. 

He studied the file and the contract and though! tics- 
peiaicly of a fau tee. There were other lawyers out there 
who would take such a case lor almost nothing. Nothing but 
publicity. He thought about the acreage, and ihe ji>b at the 
paper mill, and the family, and finally said, ‘‘My lee is ten 
thousand. 

( ai! Lee was not moved. “Vou charged I ester five 
thousand." 

Jake anticipated this “You have ihree counts: I estei 
had one." 

‘ilow many times can I go to the gas chamber‘d" 

“Ciood point. How much can you payV' 

“I can pay a thousand now," he >aid proudh. “And Tl] 
borrow as much as I can on my land and give it all to vou " 

Jake thought a minute “Fve got a better idea. I et’s 
agree on a tee. You pay a tlK)usaiid now and sign a note foi 
the rest. Borrow on your land and pay against the note " 

“How much you wani*^” askcil (arl I ee. 

“Ten thousand." 

“I'll pay five." 

“You can pay more than that." 

“And you can do it for Ic.ss than ten." 

“Okay, 1 can do it tor nine." 

“Then I ( an pay six." 

‘Tiighr’ ' 

“Seven." 

“Can wo agree on scveiily-five hundred?" 

“Yeah, I think I can pay that much. Depends on how 
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much they’ll loan me on my land. You want me to pay a 
thousand now and sign a note for sixty-five hundred?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Okay, you got a deal.” 

Jake filled in the blanks in the contract and promissory 
note, and Carl l>ee signed both. 

“Jake, how much wot»ld you charge a man with plenty 
of money?” 

“fifty thousand.” 

“Fifty thousand! You serious?” 

“Yep,” 

“Man, that’s a lotta money. You ever gel that much?” 

“No, but I haven’t seen tiK> many people on trial for 
murder with that kind of money.” 

Carl Lee wanted to know about his bond, the grand 
jury, the trial, the witnesses, who would be on the jury, when 
could he get out of jail, could Jake speed up the trial, when 
could he tell his version, and a thousand other questions 
Jake said they would have plenty of time to talk. He prom- 
ised to call Gwen and his boss at the paper mill. 

He left and Carl I x'c was placed in his cell, the one next 
to the cell for stale prisoners. 


Tbe Saab was blocked by a television van. Jake inquired as 
to who owned it. Most of the reporters had left but a few 
loitered about, expecting something. U was almost dark. 

“Are you with the sheriffs department?” asked a re- 
porter, 

“No, I’m a lawyer,” Jake answered nonchalantly, at- 
tempting to seem disinterested. 

“Arc you Mr. Hailey’s atu>mey?” 

Jake turned and stared at the rcpiorter as the others 
listened. “Matter of fact, 1 am.” 

“Will you answer some questions?” 

“You can ask some. I won’t promise any answers.” 

“Will you step over here?” 

Jake walked to the microphones and cameras and tried 
to act annoyed by the inconvenience. Ozzie and the deputies 
watched from inside. “Jake loves cameras,” he said. 

“All lawyers do,” added Moss. 
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“What is your name, sir?” 

“Jake Brigance.” 

"You’re Mr. Hailey’s attorney.” 

“Correct,” Jake answered coolly. 

“Mr. Hailey is the father of the young girl raped by the 
two men who were killed today?” 

“Correct.” 

“Who killed the two men?” 

"I don’t know.” 

“Was it Mr. Hailey?” 

“1 said 1 don’t Know.” 

“What’s your client been charged with?” 

“He s been arrested for the murders oi Billy Ray ('obb 
and Pete Willard, fie ha.sn’t lormally been charged with any- 
thing.” 

“Do you expect Mr Hailey to be indicted foi the two 
murders?” 

“No comment ” 

“Why no comment'^” 

“Have you talked with Mr Hailty asked another re- 
portci 

“Yes, just a moment ago ” 

“How IS he'^” 

“What do you mean*^” 

“Well, uh, how is he'^” 

“You mean, how does he like jail '” Jake asked with a 
slight grm. 

“Uh, veah ” 

* No comment.” 

“When will he be in court‘d” 

“Probably tomorrow or Wednesday ” 

‘ Will he plead guilty’^” 

Jake smiled and replied, “Ot course not.” 


After a cold supper, they sal in the swing on the front porch 
and watched the lawn sprinkler and talked aU/Ul the ease 
Ihc killings were big news across the 'ountry, and C'arla 
recorded as many television reports as possible. TVvo of the 
networks covered the story live through their Memphis affili- 
ates, and the Memphis, Jackson, and Tupelo stations re- 
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played footage of Cobb and Willard being led into the court> 
house surrounded by deputies, and seconds later, being 
carried from the courthouse under white sheets. One of the 
stations played the actual audio Of the gunfire over film of 
the deputies scrambling for cover. 

Jake’s interview was too late for the evening news, so he 
and Carla waited, with the recorder, for the ten o'clock, and 
there he was, briefcase in hand, looking trim, fit, handsome, 
and arrogant, and veiy disgusted with the reporters for the 
inconvenience. Jake thought he looked great on TV, and he 
was excited to be there. There had been one other brief 
appearance, after lister’s acquittal, and the regulars at the 
Coffee Shop had kidded him for months. 

He felt good. He relished the publicity and anticipated 
much more. He could not think of another case, another set 
of facts, another setting which could generate as much pub 
licity as the trial of Carl Lee Hailey. And the acquittal of 
Carl Lee Hailey, for the murder of the two while men who 
raped his daughter, before an all-white jury in rural Missis- 
sippi — 

“What're you smiting about?” Carla interrupted. 

“Nothing.” 

“‘Sure. You’re thinking about the trial, and the cameras, 
the reporters, the acquittal, and walking out of the court- 
house, arm around Carl Lee, reporters chasing you with the 
cameras rolling, people slapping you on the back, congratu- 
lations everywhere. I know exactly what you’re thinking 
about.” 

“Then why’d you ask?” 
see if you’d admit it.” 

“Okay, 1 admit it. This case could make me famous and 
make us a million bucks, in the long run.” 

“If you win.” 

“Yes, if I win.” 

“And if you lose?” 

‘Til win.” 

“But if you don’t?” 

“Think positive.” 

The phone rang and Jake spent ten minutes with the 
editor, owner, and only reporter of The Clanton Chronicle. It 
rang again, and Jake talked with a reporter with the Mem- 
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phis morning paper. He hung up and called Leister and 
Gwen, then the foreman at the paper mill. 

At eleven-fifteen it rang again, and Jake received his 
first death threat, anonymous of course. He was called a 
nigger-loving son of a bitch, one who would not live if the 
nigger walked. 



Dell Pci kins served more coffee «md grits than 
usual luesiiav moiniiig alter the killiiu»s All the 
regulars and some extras had gatherni eailv to 
lead the paper*' and talk about iht killings, which 
h<id taken place less than ii'ice hundred h et tiom the fiont 
door of the Coffee Slu'p ( laudt s and the lea Shof^pc were 
also cn^wdtd cailier ‘hiin usual lake's putun. madi the 
fionl page of the lupelo paper and ihi Mem[)his ,nul laek 
son papers had front-page photi’is of ( ohf' .ir]ii Will.utl both 
before the shootings and <ifterward as tlu oodles w^u 
loaded into the .imbiilaiRc there vvtie no pieturis ol ( ail 
lee All three papers ran ditailed aeLOunts ol tlu pa^t *'\ 
davs in Clanton 

It was wideK actiptvd around town that ( ail I ti had 
done the killing but rumors ol additional ini'.rnen ''Uil lei d 
and flourished until one table at the lea Shopp^ hatl a whole 
band e)f wild niggers in on the attack Howevci, die deputks 
m itie Coffee Shop though not talkative, tluvitiled tin. gossif) 
and kept it pretty much under control Depul> I c»oncv was a 
regular, and there was concern for his wounds whidi ap 
pcaied to be more serious than ongirially reported Ik iC- 
mViined in the hospital, and he had identified the gunman as 
Lester Haik’y's brother 

Jake entered al six and sat near the tront with some 
farmers lie nodded at Prathei and the other deputy, but 
they pretended not to see him They’ll be okay once Looney 
is released, he thought There were some remarks about the 
front-page picture, but no one questioned Jake about his 
new client or the killings. He delected a certain cc>olness 
among some of the regulars. He ate quickly and left 

At nine Ethel called Jake Bullard was holding. 

“Hello, Judge. How are you?” 

“Terrible. You represent Carl Lee Hailey?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When do you want the preliminary?” 

“Why are you asking me, Judge?” 

“Good question. Look, the funerals are tomorrow 
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morning sometime, and I think it would be best to wait till 
they bury those bastards, don’t you?” 

“Yeah, Judge, good idea.” 

“How ’bout tomorrow afternoon at two?” 

“Fine.” 

Bullard hesitated. “Jake, would you consider waiving 
the preliminary and letting me send the case straight to the 
grand jury?” 

“Judge, I never waive a preliminary, you know that.” 

“Yeah, I know. Just thought I’d ask a favor. I won’t hear 
this trial, and I have no desire to get near it. See you tomor- 
row.” 


An hour later Ethel squawked through the intercom again: 
“Mr. Brigance, there are some reporters here to see you.” 

Jake was ecstatic. “From where?” 

“Memphis and Jackson, 1 believe.” 

“Scat them in the conference room. I’ll be down in a 
minute.” 

He straightened his tie and brushed his hair, and 
checked the street below for television vans. He decided to 
make them wait, and after a couple of meaningless phone 
calLi he walked down the stairs, ignored Ethel, and entered 
the conference room. They asked hiw to sii at one end of 
the tong table, because of the lighting. He declined, told 
himself he would control things, and sat at one side with his 
back to the rows of thick, ex^.nsive law books. 

The microphones were fnaced before him and the cam- 
era lights adjusted, and finally an attractive lady from Mem- 
phis with streaks of bright orange across her forehead and 
under her eyes cleared her throat and Eiserted herself “Mi. 
Brigance, you represent Carl Lee Hailey?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And he’s been charged with the murders of Billy Ray 
Cobb and Pete Willard?” 

“That’s correct.” 

“And Cobb and Willard were chaigrd with raping Mr. 
Hailey’s daughtei?” 

“Yes, that’s correct.” 

“Doe.s Mr. Hailey deny killing Cobb and Willard?” 
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“He will plead not guilty to the charges.” 

“Will he be charged for the shooting of the deputy, Mr. 
Looney?” 

“Yes. We anticipate a third charge of aggravated assault 
against the officer.” 

“Do you anticipate a defense of insanity?" 

“Lm not willing to discuss the defense at this time be- 
cause he has not been indicted.” 

“Are you saying there’s a chance he may not be in- 
xiiqted?” 

A fat pitch, one Jake was hoping for. The grand jury 
would either indict him or not, and the grand jurors would 
not be selected until Circuit Court convened on Monday, 
May 27. 5k) the future members of the grand jury were walk- 
ing the streets of Clanton, tending their shops, working in 
the factories, cleaning house, reading newspapers, watching 
TV, and discussing whether or not he should be indicted. 

“Yes, I think there’s a chance he may not be indicted. 
It’s up to the grand jury, or will be after the preliminary 
hearing.” 

“When’s the preliminary hearing?" 

“Tomorrow. Iwo P.M.” 

“You’re assuming Judge Bullard will bind him over lo 
the grand jury?” 

“ That’s a pretty safe assumption,” replied Jake, know- 
ing Bullard would be thrilled with the answci 

“When will the grand jury meet?” 

“A new grand jury will be sworn in Monday morning. It 
could look at the case by Monday afterntK)n.” 

“When do you anticipate a trial?" 

“Assuming he’s indicted, the case could be tried iii late 
summer or early fall.” 

“Which court?” 

"Circuit Court of Ford C’ounty.” 

“Who would be the judge 

“Honorable Omar Noose.” 

“Where’s he from?” ^ 

“C'lu*ster, Mississippi. Van Buren County.” 

“You mean the case will be tried here in Clanton?” 

“Yes, unless venue is changed.” 

“Will you request a change of venue?” 
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“Very good question, and one I’m not prepared to an- 
swer at this time. It’s a bit premature to talk defense strat- 

cjy* 

**Why would you want a change of venue?” 

To find a blacker county, Jake thought. He answered 
thoughtfully, “The usual reasons. Pretrial publicity, etc.” 

“Who makes the decision to change venue?” 

“Judge Noose. The decision is within his sole discre- 
tion.' 

“Has bond been set?” 

“No, and it probably won't be until after the indict- 
ments come down. He's entitled to a reasonable bond now, 
but as a matter of practice in this county bonds are not set in 
capital murder cases until after the indictment and arraign- 
ment in Circuit Court. At that point the bond will be set by 
Judge Noose.” 

“What can you tell us about Mr. Hailey?” 

Jake relaxed and reflected a minute while the cameras 
continued. Another fat pitch, with a golden chance to plant 
some seeds “He's thirty-seven years old. Married to the 
same woman for twenty years. Four kids — ^three boys and a 
girl. Nice guy with a clean record. Never been m trouble 
before. Decorated in Vietnam. Works fifty hours a week at 
the paper mill in Coleman. Pays his bills and owns a little 
land. Goes to church every Sunday with his family. Minds his 
own business and expects to be left alone.” 

“Will you allow us to talk to him?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Wasn’t his brother tried for murder several years 
ago?” 

“He was, and he was acquitted ” 

“You were his attorney?” 

“Yes, I was.” 

“You've handled several murder trials in Ford Cbunty, 
haven’t you?” 

“Three,” 

“How many acquittals?” 

“All of them,” he answered slowly. 

“Doesn't the jury have several options in Mississippi?” 
asked the lady from Memphis. 

“That's right. With a capital murder indictment, the juiy 
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at trial can find the defendant guilty of manslaughter, which 
carries twenty years, or capital murder, which carries life or 
death as determined by the jury. And the jury can find the 
defendant not guilty.” Jake smiled at the cameras. “Again, 
you’re assuming he'll be indicted.” 
the Hailey girl?” 

“She’s at home. Went home Sunday. She’s expected to 
be fine.” 

The rcpoiters looked at each other and searched for 
other questions. Jake knew this was the dangeious part, 
when they ran out of things to ask and began serving up 
screwball questions. 

He stood and buttoned his coat. “Look, I appreciate 
you folks stopping by. Fm usually available, just give a little 
more notice and FII be glad to talk to you anytime. ” 

They thanked him and left. 


At ten Wednesday morning, in a no-trilis double servict' at 
the funeral home, the rednecks buried their dead. The min- 
ister, a freshly (Mdaincd Pentecostal, struggled desperately 
for comforting and reassuring thoughts to lay upcm the small 
crowd and over the two closed caskets. The service was brief 
with few tears. 

The pickups and duty Chcvrolets moved slowly behind 
the single hearse as the procession left town and crawled 
into the country They parked behind a small red brick 
church. The bodies were laid to rest one at a time at c^ppor 
site ends of the tiny, overgrown cemetery. Alter a tew addi- 
tional words of inspiration, the crowd dispersed. 

Lobb's parents had divorced when he was small, and his 
father drove from Birmingham tor the funeral. Aflci the 
burial he disappeared, Mrs. CoOb lived in a small, clean 
white frame house near the settlement of Lake Village, ten 
miles south of C’lanton. Her othci two sons and their cousins 
and friends gathered under an oak tree in the backyard 
while the women made a fuss over Mrs. Cobb. The men 
talkcti about niggers in general, and chewed Red Man and 
sipped whiskey, and reminisced about the other days when 
niggers knew their place. Now they were just pampered and 
protected by the government and courts. And there was 
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nothing white people could do. One cousin knew a friend or 
someone who used to be active in the Klan, and lie might 
give him a call. Cobb’s grandfather had been in Ihe Klan 
long before his death, the cousin explained, and when he 
and Billy Ray were kids the old man would tell stones about 
hanging niggers in Ford and Tyler counties. What they 
should do was the same thing the nigger had done, but there 
were no volunteers. Maybe the Klan would be interested. 
There was a chapter farther down south near Jackson, near 
Nettles County, and the cousin was authorized to amtact 
thim. 

The women prepared lunch. The men ate quietly, then 
returned to the whiskey under the shade tree. The nigger s 
hearing at 2:00 P.M. was mentioned, and they loaded up and 
drove to ('lanton. 


There was a Clanton before the killings, and there w^s a 
Clanton after the killings, and it would be months before the 
two resembled each other. One tragic, bloody event, the dg- 
ration of which was less than fifteen seconds, transformed 
the quiet Southern town ot eight thousand into a mecca for 
)oumahsts, reporters, camera crews, photographers, some 
from neighboring towns, others fiom the n'Stional news orga- 
nizations. C'ameramen and TV reporters bumped iiit(> one 
another on the sidewalks around the square as they asked 
the man in the street tor the hundicdth time how he or she 
fell about the iluilcy event a id how he or she would vote if 
he or she was on the jury. There was no clear verdict from 
the man on the street. Television vans followed small, 
marked, imported television ears around the square and 
down the streets chasing leads, stories, and interviews O/zie 
^^as a favorite at first. He was interviewed a half dozen times 
the day after the shcH)tirig, then found other business and 
delegated the interviewing to Moss Junior, who enjoyed ban- 
tering with the press. He could answer twenty questions and 
not divulge one new detail. He also lied a lot, and the igno- 
rant foreigners could not tell his lies >>om his truth 

“Sir, is there any evidence of additional gunmen'’ 

“Yes.” 

“Really! Who?” 
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“We have evidence that the shootings were authorized 
and financed by an offshoot of the Black Panthers/.* Moss 
Junior replied with a straight face. 

Half the reporters would either stutter or stare blankly 
while the other half repeated what he said and scribbled 
furiously. 

Bullard refused to leave his olficc or take calls. He 
called Jake again and begged him to waive the preliminary. 
Jake refused. Reporters waited in the lobby of Bullard’s of- 
fice on the first floor of the courthouse, but he was safe with 
his vodka behind the locked d*H)r. 

rhere was a request to film the funeral. The ( obb boys 
said yes, for a tec, but Mrs. Willard vetoed the proposal. The 
rcp(»rters waited outside the funeral home and filmed what 
they could. Then they followed the procession to the grave 
sites, and filmed the burials, and followed the mourners to 
Mrs. Cobt)\, where FTcddie, the oldest, cursed them and 
made them leave. 

rhe ('offee Shop on Wednc.sday was silent. The regu- 
lars, including Jake, eyed the strangers who had invaded 
their sanctuary. Most of them had beards, spoke with un- 
usual accents, and did not order grits. 

“Aren’t you Mr. Hailey's altornevV ’ shouted one from 
across the room. 

Jake worked on his toast .ind said nothing. 

“Aren’t yi)u? Sir?’ 

“What if I am?" shot Jake 

“Will he plead guilty?" 

“I’m eating breakfast. ” 

‘‘Will he?” 

“No comment." 

“Why no comment?” 

“No comment.” 

“But why?” 

“1 don't comment during breakfast. No comment." 

“May I talk to you later?” 

“Yeah, make an appointment. I talk at sixty bucks an 
hour.” 

The regulars hooted, but the strangers were undaunted. 

Jake consented to an interview, without charge, with a 
Memphis paper Wednesday, then barricaded himself in the 
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war room and prepared for the preliminary hearing. Al noon 
he visited his famous client at the jail. Carl Lee was rested 
and relaxed. From his cell he could sec the coming and go- 
ing of the reporters in the paiking lot. 

"How's jail?*' Jake asked. 

"Not that bad. Food’s good. 1 cat with O/zie in his of- 
fice.” 

"You what!” 

"Yep. Play cards too.” 

"You’re kidding. Car! Lee.” 

"Nope Watch T\' too. Saw you on the news last night 
You liHiked real good. I'm gonna make you famous, Jake, 
ain’t I?” 

Jake said nothing. 

"When do I get on I mean. I did the killin' and you 
and Oz/ie gettin’ famous for it.” The client was grmning - 
the law>er was not. 

"Today, in about an hour.” 

"Yeah, I heard wc's goin’ to court. What for?” 

"Preliminary hearing. It s no big deal, at least it's not 
supposed to be. 1'his one will be different because ot the 
cameras.” 

"What do I say^” 

"Nothing! You don’t say a word to anyone Not lo the 
judge, the prosecutor, the reporters, anyone. Wc just listen. 
We listen to the prosecutor and see what kind of case he's 
got. They’re supposed lo have an eyewitness, and he might 
testify. ()/zie will testify and tell the judge about the gun, the 
fingerprints, and Looney — ” 

"How’s Looney?” 

"Don’t know. Worse than they thought.” 

"Man, I feel bad 'bout shootin' Looney I didn't even 
see the man.” 

"Well, they’re going to charge you with aggravated as- 
sault for shooting Looney. Anyway, the preliminary is just a 
formality. Its purpose is to allow the judge to determine if 
there’s enough evidence lo bind you over to the grand jury. 
Bullard always dt>es that, s<i it’s just a toimality.” 

"Then why do it?” 

"We could waive it,” replied Jake, thinking of all the 
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cameras he would miss. “But I don’t hke to. It’s a good 
chance to see what kind of case the State has.” 

“Well, Jake, Vd say they gotta pretty good case, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“I would think so. But let’s just listen. That’s the strat- 
egy of a preliminary hearing. Okay?” 

“Sounds g(H>d to me. You talked to Gwen or Lester 
today?” 

“No, I called them Monday night.” 

“They were here yesterday in Ozzie’s office. Said they’d 
be in court today.” 

“1 think everyone will be in court today.” 

Jake left. In the parking lot he brushed by some ot the 
reporters who were awaiting Carl Lee’s departure from jail. 
He had no comments for them and no corhments for the 
reporters waiting outside hi^ olfice. He was loo busy at the 
moment for questions, but he was very aware of the cam- 
el as. At one- thirty he went to the courthouse and hid in the 
law library on the third floor. 


Oz/ie and Moss Junior and the deputies watched the park- 
ing lot and quietly cursed the mob ot reporters and camera- 
men. It was one (oity-five, lime to transport the prisoner to 
court 

“Kinda remind^ me ot a buncha vultures waitin’ tor a 
dead dog beside the highway,” Moss Junior observed as he 
gazed through the blinds. 

“Rudest buncha lolks I ever Naw,” added f'rathcT. 
“Won't take no tor an answer. I’hey expect the whole town 
to cater to them.” 

“And that's only half of them -other halfs waitin’ at 
the courthouse.” 

O/zie hadn’t said much. One newspaper had criticized 
him for the shooting, implying the security around the court- 
house w.is intentionally relaxed. He was tired ot the press. 
Iwice Wednesday he had ordered reporters out of the jail. 

“I got an idea,” he said. 

“What?” asked Moss Junior. 

“Is Curtis Todd still in jail?” 

“Yep. Gets out next week.” 
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‘He sorld favors Call Lee, don’t hc^ 

‘ Whatta you mean*^” 

Well, I mean, he s ’bout as black as Carl I ec, roughly 
the same height and weight, am I he 

Yeah, well, so what ^ asked Prather 
Moss Junior grinned and looked at Ozzie, whose eves 
never left the window ‘ 0//ie, vou wouldn t 
What^ ’ asked Piather 

lets go (jet Carl lee and Cuitis Todd Oz/ic or 
dered Drive my eai around baik Bring lodd heit tor 
sort instructions 

Ten minutes later the tront door of the j iil opened and 
a squ id of Jeputies cscoitcd the prisoner down the sidewalk 
Two deputies walked m front two behind, and out on e leh 
side of the man with the thick sunglasses and handeulls 
which were not fastened they approached ihe reportv^rs 
the c mn ras clicked and lolled The e|ueslions flew 
Sir will you plead guilty ^ 

Sir will you plead not guilt> * 

Sir how will you plead ^ 

Mr Hailev will vou plead insanitv ^ 

Tht prisoner smiled and continued the slow wilk to the 
waiting patrol ears The deputes smiled grimly ind i£>noied 
the mob I he photographers Svriinbled about trying lo gci 
the perlcct shot ol the most faim'U'^ viiiilante in the counln 
Suddenly with the nation walihing with deputies all 
ir Mind him with dozens o\ reporters recording his tveiy 
move the prisoner broke caiii ran Me ]olted jumped 
twi>ted .ind squirmed running wildK aero^^s ihv parking lot 
over i ditch aeioss the liighw iv into ' mie trees and out of 
sight The leporters shouted and bro^e ranks and ^tvdil 
ev( n chased him tor a moment Curiously thi deputies rin 
back to the jail and slimmed the dot^r lea'ing the viutiires 
roaming in circles ot disanay In the wootfs tht pnsonei 
removed the handeutls and walked home t uitis lodd hid 
just been paroled one week eailv 

CVzie M )ss lunior and Car! Lc< nuieklv kit through 
the rear of thi jail and drove down c o*ek slieet tc> the 
courthouse wnere moie deputies waited to i scorl him into 
the eouithouse 
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“How many niggers out there?” Bullard screamed at Mr. 
Pate. 

“A ton.” 

“Wonderful! A ton ot niggers. I guess there’s a ton of 
rednecks too?” 

“Quite a few.” 

“Is the courtroom full?” 

“Packed.” 

“My God — it’s only a preliminary!” Bullard screamed. 
He finished a half pint of vodka as Mr. Pate handed him 
another one. 

“Take it easy. Judge.” 

“Brigance. It's all his fault. He could waive this if he 
wanted to. I asked him to. Asked him twice. He knows I’ll 
send it to the gratid jury. He knows that. All lawyers know 
that. But now I gotta make all the niggers mad becauwse I 
won’t turn him loose, and I’ll make all the rednecks mad 
because I won’t execute him today in the courtroom. I’ll get 
Brigance for this. He's playing for the cameras. 1 have to get 
reelected, but he doesn’t, dcjes he?” 

“No, Judge.” 

“How many officers out there‘s” 

“Plenty. Sheriffs called in the reserves. You're safe.” 

“How about the press?” 

“They're lined up on the front rows.” 

‘No cameras!” 

“No cameras.” 

“Is Hailey here?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s in the courtroom with Brigance. Ever- 
body’s ready, just waitin’ on you.” 

His Honor filled a Styrofoam cup with straight vodka. 
“Okay, let’s go.” 

Just like in the old days before the sixties, the court- 
room was neatly segregated with the blacks and whites sepa- 
rated by the center aisle. The officers stood solemnly in the 
aisle and around the walls of the courtroom. Of particular 
concern was an assemblage of slightly intoxicated whiles sit- 
ting tojgethcr in^two rows near the front. A couple were 
recognized as brothers or cousins of the late Billy Ray Cobb. 
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They were watched closely. The two front rows, the ohe on 
the right in front of the blacks and the one on the lett in 
front of the whites, were occupied by two dozen journalists 
of various sorts. Some tcxik notes while some sketched the 
defendant, his lawyer, and now finally, the judge. 

“They gonna make this nigger a hero,” mumbled one ot 
the rednecks, loud enough for the reporters. 

When Bullard assumed the bench, the deputies locked 
the rear door. 

“C'all your first witness,” he ordered in the direction oi 
Rocky Childers. 

“The State calls Sherilt Ozzie Walls ” 
llic sheriff was sworn and took the stand He relaxed 
and began a long narrative describing the scene of the shoot- 
ing. the bodies, the wounds, the gun, the fingerprints on the 
gun and the fingerprints of the defendant Childers pro- 
duced an affidavit signed by Officer Looney and witncs^d 
by the sheriff and Moss Junior It identified the gunman as 
C arl Lee. O/zie verified Looney’s signature and read ^hc 
affidavit into the record 

“Sheriff, do you know of any other eyewitness'^’ asked 
('hilders with no enthusiasm. 

“Yes, Murphy, the janitor ” 

“What’s his first namc'^” 

“Nobody knows He’s just Murphy ’ 

'Okay Have you talked to him'^” 

“No, but mv investigator Jid 
“Whi) is jour investigator^” 

“Officer Rady ' 

Rady was sworn and sealed in th ‘ witness chair Mi 
Fate letched the judge another cup ol ice Water horn cham- 
bers Jake took pages of notes He would call no witnesses, 
and he chose not to eross-examinc the sheriff Occasionally, 
the State’s witnesses would get their lies confused in a pre- 
liminary, and Jake would ask a few questions on i ross-exam- 
ination to nad down, for the lecord, the discrepancies 1 alcr 
at tiial when the lying started again, Jake would produce tlie 
testinuiny from the preliminary to further confuse the liars 
But not t(»daY. 
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“Sir, have you had an occasion to talk with Murphy?” 
Childers asked. 

“Murphy who?” 

“I don’t know— just Murphy, the janitor.” 

“Oh him. Yes, sir.” 

“Good. AVhat did he say?” 

“About what?” 

Childers hung his head. Rady was new, and had not 
testified much. Ozzie thought this v^ould be good practice. 

“About the shooting! Tell us what he told you about the 
shooting.” 

Jake stood. “Your Honor. 1 object. I know hearsay is 
admissible in a preliminary, but this Murphy fella is avail- 
able. He works here in the courthouse. Why not let him 
testify?” 

“Because he stutters,” replied Bullard. 

“What!” 

“He stutters. And J don’t want to hear him stutter for 
the next thirty minutes. Objection overruled Continue, Mr. 
Childers,” 

Jake sat in disbelief. Bullard snickered at Mr. Pate, who 
left for more ice water, 

“Now, Mr. Rady, what did Murphy tell you about the 
shooting?” 

“Well, he’s hard to understand because he was so ex- 
cited, and when he gels excited he stutters real bad. I mean 
he stutters anyway, but- ” 

“Just tell us what he said!” Bullard snouted. 

“Okay. He said he saw a male black shoot the two white 
boys and the deputy.” 

“Thank you,” said Childers. “Now where was he when 
this toijk place?” 

“Who?” 

“Murphy!” 

“He was siltin’ on the stairs directly opposite the stairs 
where they got shot.” 

“And ho saw it all?” 

“Said he did.” 

“Has he identified the gunman?” 
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“Yes, v,t showed him photos of ten male blacks, and he 
identified the defendant, siltin' ovei there " 

“(iood Thank you. Your Honor, we have nothing fur- 
ther ” 

‘ Any questions, Mr Hrigance asked the judge 
No, sir,” Jake said as he stood 
‘ Any witnesses 
No sir ’ 

Anv requests motions, anything"'” 

Nt), sir 

Jake knew h< tier than to request bail I irsl, it would do 
nog >0 Bullard would not set bail tor capital mi’idei Sec 
tincl »l wou^ 1 make thu judge loc^k bad 

lhank \ou Mr Firiganee The court finds aitheienl 
I \nleiue exisls to hold lh’^ detendant for action bv the F(>rd 
( o int\ uiand jaiv Mr H iilcv shall remain in the i ustod\ of 
tile sheiifl vMthout bond ( ourt s ad|ourned 

C arl I t e w<is cjiuckh handcuffed and escorted from t>Tc 
enMiiroom Ihe atca around die le ir dcKU di'VMiNtairs w is 
c ikd ind imatded I he e imeras oiiIsk>l eaugh* i elimpse 
of tlu defend int hetvseen the door uu* the w itmg pitrol 
li lie w in \ ill befor tin spLetal(ns < kared the e nir* 
loom 

Hit deputies directed ihe wlvies on om side to kase 
fust tolkmed bs the blacks 

Ihe K porters recjueslcd Mime of lute s time tnd ih \ 
wi u instiiielcd to meet him in the rotunda m .i f.v rnimaes 
Fie nicide them wait by first goin ’ to < hanif)ei'' ind givau? In** 
regards to the judge then he s^alkt d to tnc thud tlooi lo 
cheek on ti book When the courtroom was ernplv nul ihev 
had waited long enough, he walked thn igh the lea^ doi'r 
into the rotunda and faced tht cameras 

A microphone with rcei letters on it was thruM jnto his 
face “Why didn t you leque* t bond ' a reporte r demanded 
“That comes later ’ 

“Will Mr Hailey plead an insanitv detensc ' 

“As I’ve stated, it’s too early to answer tha. »tuc tion 
AVe must now wail for the grand jury--h^ may not be in 
dieted If he is, we’ll start planning his de ’ 

“Mr. Buckley, the D A , has stated he expects easy con- 
victions Any comment‘d” 
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‘Tm afraid Mr. Buckley often speaks when he 
shouldn’t. It’s asinine for him to make ai^ comment on this 
case until it is considered by the grand jury.” 

“He also said he would vigorously oppose any request 
for a change of venue.” 

“That request hasn’t been made yet. He really doesn’t 
care where the trial is held. He’d tiy it in the desert as long 
as the press showed up.” 

“Can we assume there are hard feelings between you 
and the DA?” 

“If you want to He’s a good prosecutor and a worthy 
adversary He just talks when he shouldn’t ” 

He answered a few other assorted questions and ex- 
cused himself. 


Late Wednesday night the doctors cut below looney’s knee 
and removed the lower third of his leg They called 0/zie at 
the jail, and he told Carl Lee 



Rufus Buckley scanned the Thursday morning pa- 
pers and read with great interest the accounts of 
the preliminaiy hearing in Ford County. He was 
delighted to sec his name mentioned by the re- 
porters and by Mr. Brigance. The disparaging remarks were 
greatly outweighed by the fact that his name was in print. He 
didn't like Brigance, but he was glad Jake mentioned his 
name before the cameras and reporters. For two days the 
spotlight had been on Brigance and the defendant; it was 
about time the D.A. was mentioned. Brigance should not 
criticize anyone for seeking publicity. Lucien Wilbanks wrote 
the book on manipulating the press both before and during a 
trial, and he had taught Jake well. But Buckley held no 
grudge. He was pleased. He relished the thought of a long, 
nasty trial with his first opportunity at real, maaningfuT expo- 
sure. He looked forward to Monday, the first day-of the May 
term of court in Ford County. 

He was forty-one, and when he was first elected nine 
years earlier he had been the youngest D.A. in Mississippi. 
Now he was one year into his third term and his ambitions 
were calling. It was time to move on to another public office, 
say, attorney general, or possibly governor. And then to 
Congress. He had it all planned, but he was not well known 
outside the Twenty-second Judicial District (Ford, Tyler. 
Polk, Van Buren, and Milburn counties). He needed to be 
seen, and heard. He needed publicity. What Rufus needed 
more than anything else was a big, nasty, controversial, well- 
publicized conviction in a murder trial. 

Ford County was directly north of Smithfield. the 
county seat of Polk County, where Rufus lived. He had 
grown up in Tyler County, near the Tennessee line, north of 
Ford County. He had a good base, politically. He was a good 
prosecutor. During elections he boasted of a ninety percent 
conviction rate, and of sending more men to death row than 
any prosecutor in the state. He was loud, abrasive, sanctimo- 
nious. His client was the people of the State of Mississippi, 
by God, and he took that obligation seriously. The people 
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hated crime, and he hated crime, and together they could 
eliminate it 

He could talk to a |ury, oh, how he could talk to a jury 
Ht could preach, pray, sway, plead beg He could inflame a 
|uiy to the point it couldn t wait to get back to that jury room 
and have a prayer meeting then vote and return with a rope 
to hang the defendant He could talk like the blacks and he 
could talk like the rednecks and that was enough to satisi\ 
most of the jurors in the Iwei/y-second And the juries were 
good to him in Ford County He liked Clanton 

When he arrived at his office in the Polk C ount> Court 
house, Rufus was delighted to see a canu la tiew wailing in 
his reception room He was verv busy he explained looking 
at his watch, but he might have a minute lor a few questions 
He arranged them in his ofhet and sal spit iididly in his 
leather swivel behind the dtsk The repoitei was fioni Jack 
son 

‘Mr Buckky do you have any s\mpath\ lor Mr Hai 

ley ^ 

He smiled seriously obviously in deep ihouclu ^e*^ I 
do i hav( sympathy lor any parent whosi thiki is ia|>ed I 
cttlainly do But what I cannot condone and what our \s 
tem lannol toleiaie is this type ot vigilanti justice 
Arc you a parent ^ 

I am I have oik small son and two daughters, om the 
age oi the Hailey girl, and I d be outraged if ont of rnv 
daughters were raped But I would hope our judicial system 
would deal effectively with the rapist I have that much ton 
fidence in the system ‘ 

‘So you anticipate a conviction 

“C ertainly 1 normally get a conviction when 1 go after 
one, ard I intend to get a conviction in this c ase 
“Will you ask tor the death penalty ^ 

“Yes, It looks like a clear case of premeditated murder 
I think the gas chamber would be appropriate ’ 

“Do you predict a death penalty verdict ^ 

“Ol course Ford County jurors have always been wilk 
ing to apply the death penalty when I ask for it and it's 
appropriate I get very good juries up there ” 

“Mr Bngance, the defendant’s attorney, has elated the 
grand juiy may not indict his client ” 
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Buckley chuckled at this. “Well, Mr. Brigance should 
not be so foolish. The case will be presented to the grand 
jury Monday, and we’ll have our indictments Monday after- 
noon. 1 promise you that. Really, he knows better.'* 

' “You think the case will he tried in Ford County?” 

“I don’t care where it’s tried. I’ll get a conviction.” 

“Do you anticipate the insanity defense?” 

“I anticipate everything. Mr. Brigance is a most capable 
criminal defense attorney. I don’t know what ploy he will 
use, but the State of Mississippi will be ready.” 

“What about a plea bargain?” 

“I don’t much believe in plea negotiating. Neither does 
Brigance. I wouldn’t expect that.” 

“He said he’s never lost a murder case to you.” 

The smile disappeared instantly. He leaned forward on 
the desk and looked harshly at the reporter. “True, but I bet 
he didn’t mention a number of armed robberies and gfand 
larcenies, did he? I’ve won my share. Ninety percent to be 
exact.” 

The camera was turned off and the reporter thanked 
him for his time. No problem, said Buckley Anytime. 


Ethel waddled up the stairs and stood before the big desk. 
“Mr. Brigance, my husband and I received an obscene 
phone call last night, and I’ve just taken the second one here 
at the office. 1 don’t like this.” 

He motioned to a chair. “Sit down, Ethel. What did 
these people say?” 

“They weren’t really obscene. They were threatening. 
They threatened me because 1 work for you. Said Td be 
sorry because I worked for a nigger lover. The ones here 
threaten to harm you and your family. I’m just scared.” 

Jake was worried too, but shrugged it off for Ethel. He 
had called Ozzie on Wednesday and reported the calls to his 
house. 

“Change your number, Ethel. I’ll pay for it.” 

“I don’t want to change my number.' I’ve had it for sev- 
enteen years.” 

“Good, then don’t. I’ve had my home number changed, 
and it’s no big deal.” 
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“Well, ni not do it.” 

“Fine. What else do you want?” 

‘ Well, I don’t think you should have taken that case. 

I—” 

“And I don’t care what you think! You’re not paid to 
think about my cases. If 1 want to know what you think. I’ll 
ask. Until I do, keep quiet.” 

She buffed and left. Jake called Ozzie again. 

An hour later Ethel announced through the intercom: 
“Lucicn called this morning. He asked me to copy some 
recent cases, and he wants you to deliver them this after- 
noon. Said jjt' had been five weeks since your last visit.” 

“Four weeks. Copy the cases, and I’ll take them this 
afternoon.” 

Lucien stopped by the office or called once a month He 
read cases and kept abreast of current developments in the 
law. He had little else to do except drink Jack Daniel’s and 
play the slock market, both of which he did recklessly. He 
was a drunk, and he spent most of his time on the iront 
porch of his big white house on the hill, eight blocks off the 
square, overlooking C lanton, sipping Jack in the Black and 
reading cases. 

He had dcterioraled since the disbarment. A tull-timc 
maid doubled as a nurse who served drinks on the porch 
Irom noon until midnight. He seldom ate or slept, prelernng 
instead to rock away the hours. 

Jake was expected to visit at least once a month. The 
visits were made out ol some sense of duty. Lucien was a 
bitter, sick old man who cursed lawyers, judges, and espe- 
cially the Stale Bar Association. Jake was his onl> friend, the 
onl> audience he could find and keep captive long enough to 
hear his sermons. Along with the preaching he also freely 
dispensed unsolicited advice on Jake’s cases, a most annoy- 
ing habit. He knew about the cases, although Jake never 
knew how Lucien knew so much. He was seldom seen down- 
town or anywhere in Clanton except at the package store in 
the black section. 

The Saab parked behind the dirty, dented Porsche, and 
Jake handed the cases to Lucien. ITiere were no hellos or 
other greetings, just the handing of the copies to Lucien, 
who said nothing. They sat in the wicker rockers on the long 
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porch and looked out over Clanton. The top floor of the 
courthouse stood above the buildings and houses and trees 
around the square. 

Finally he offered whiskey, then wine, then beer. Jake 
declined. C^la frowned on drinking, and Lucien knew it. 

“Congratulations." 

“For what?” Jake asked. 

“For the Hailey case.” 

“Why am 1 to be congratulated?" 

“I never had a case that big, and I had some big ones." 

“Big in terms of what?" 

“Publicity. Exposure. That’s the name of the game for 
lawyers, Jake. If you’re unknown, you starve. When people 
get in trouble they call a lawyer, and they call someone 
they’ve heard of. You must sell yourself to the public, if 
you’re a street lawyer. Of course it’s different if you’re in a 
big corporate or insurance firm where you sit on your ass 
and bill a hundred bucks an hour, ten hours a day, ripping 
off little people and — ’’ 

“Lucien,” Jake interrupted quietly, “we’ve talked about 
this many times. Let’s talk about the Hailey case.” 

“All right, all right. I’ll bet Noose refuses to change 
venue." 

“Who said I would request it?” 

“You’re stupid if you don’t.” 

“Why?” 

“Simple statistics! This county is twenty-six percent 
black. Every other county in the IWenty-seeond is at least 
thirty percent black. Van Buren County is forty percent. 
That means more black jurors, potential jurors. If you get it 
moved, you have a better chance for blacks in the jury box. If 
It’s tried here, you run the risk of an all-white jury, and 
believe me, I’ve seen enough all-white juries in this county. 
All you need is one black to hang it and get a mistrial.” 

“But then it’ll be retried.” 

“Then hang it again. They’ll give up after three trials. A 
hung jury is the same as a loss on Buckley’s scoiecard. He’ll 
quit after the third trial.” 

“So I simply tell Noose I want die trial moved to a 
blacker county so I can get a blacker juiy.” 

“You can if you want to, but I wouldn’t. I’d go through 
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the usual crap about pretrial publicity, a biased community, 
and on and on.” 

“And you don’t think Noose’ll buy it.” 

“Naw. This case is too big, and it’ll get bigger. The press 
has intervened and already started the trial. Everyone's 
heard of it, and not just in Ford County. You couldn’t find a 
person in this stale without a preconceived notion of guilt or 
innocence. So why move it to another county?” 

“Then why should I icquest it?” 

“Because when that poor man is convicted, you’ll need 
something to argue on appeal. You can claim he was denied 
a fair tria* because venue was not changed.” 

“Thanks for the .Encouragement. What’re* the chances 
of getting it moved to another district, say somewhere in the 
delta?” 

“Forget it. You can request a change of venue, but you 
cannot request a certain location.” 

Jake didn’t know that. He usually learned something 
during these visits. He nodded confidently and studied the 
old man with the long, dirty gray beard. There had never 
been a time when he stumped Lucien on a point of criminal 
law. 

“Sallie!” 1 ucicn screamed, thn^wing his ice cubes into 
the Nhrubs. 

“Who’s Salhc?” 

“My maid,” he replied as a tall, attractive black lady 
opened the screen door and smiled at Jake. 

“Yeah, I.ucien'^” she answered. 

“My glass is empty.” 

She walked elegantly across the porch and took his 
glass. She was undei thirty, shapely, pretiv, and very dark. 
Jake ordered iced lea. 

“Where’d you find her?” he asked. 

Lucien stared at the courthouse. 

“Where’d you find her?” 

“I dunno ” 

“How old IS she ?” 

Liicicn was silent 

“She live here?” 

No response. 

“How much do you pay her?” 
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“Why is It any of your business? More than you pay 
Ethel. She’s a nurse too, you know.” 

Sure, Jake thought with a grin. “I’ll bet she does a lot of 
things.” 

“Don’t worry about it.” 

“I take it you’re not thrilled with my chances for an 
acquittal.” 

Lucien reflected a moment. The maid/nurse returned 
with the whiskey and tea. 

“Not really. It will be difficult.” 

“Why?” 

“Looks like it was premeditated. iTom what I gather it 
was well planned. Right?” 

“Yes ” 

“I’m sure you’ll plead insanity ” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You must plead insanity,” Lucien lectured sternly, 
“llicrc is no other possible defense. You can't claim Tt was 
an accident. You can’t say he shot those two boys, hand- 
cuffed and unarmed, with a machine gun in self-defense, can 
you?” 

“No.” 

“You won’t create an alibi and tell the jury he was at 
home with his family?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then what other defense do you have? You must say 
he was crazy!” 

“But, Lucien, he was not iiLsane, and there’s no way I 
can find some bogus psychiatrist to say he was. He planned it 
meticulously, every detail.” 

Lucien smiled and t(K)k a drink. “That’s why you’re in 
trouble, my boy.” 

Jake sat his tea on the table and rocked slowly. Lucien 
savored the moment. “That’s why you're in trouble,” he re- 
peated. 

“What about the jury? You know they’ll be sympa- 
thetic.” 

“That’s exactly why you must plead insanity. You must 
give the jury a way out. You must show them a way to find 
him not guilty, if they are so inclined. If they’re sympathetic, 
if they want to acquit, you must provide them with a defense 
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they can use to do it. It makes no difference if they heheve 
the insanity crap. That’s not important in the jury room. 
What’s important is that the jury have a legal basis for an 
acquittal, assuming thev want to acquit/’ 

“Will they want to acquit?” 

“Some will, but Buckley will make an awlully strong 
case of premeditated muaier. He's good. He’ll take away 
their sympathy. Hailey’ll be just anothei black on trial for 
killing a white man when Buckley gets through with him.” 

Lucien rattled his ice cubes and stared at the brown 
liquid. “And what about the deputy? Assault with intent to 
kill a peace officer carries life, no parole Talk your way out 
of that one.” 

“There was no intent.” 

“Cjreal. That’ll be real convincing when the poor guy 
hobbles to the witness stand and shows the jurv his nub ’’ 

“Nub?” 

“Yes. Nub. They cut his leg off last night ” 

“Looney!” 

“Yes, the one Mr. Hailey shot.” 

“1 thought he was okay,” 

“Oh he’s fine. Just minus a leg.” 

“Mow’d you find out?” 

“I’ve got sources.” 

Jake walked to the edge of the porch and leaned on a 
column. He felt weak. The confidence was gone, taken away 
again by Lucien He was an expert at poking holes in every 
case Jake tried. It was sport to him, and he was usually right. 

“Look, Jake, I don’t mean to sound so hopeless. The 
case can be won — it’s a long shot, but it can be won. You can 
walk him out of there, and you need to believe you can. Just 
don’t get too cocky. Yon’vc said enough to the press for a 
while. Back off, and go to work.” 

Lucien walked to the edge of the porch and spat in the 
shrubs. “Always keep in mind that Mr. Hailey is guilty, guilty 
as hell. Most criminal defendants are, but especially this one. 
He took the law into his own hands, and he murdered two 
people. Planned it all, very carefully. Our legal system does 
not permit vigilante justice. Now, you can win thd case, and 
if you do, justice will prevail. But if you lose it, justice will 
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also prevail. Kind Of a strange case, I guess. I just wish 1 had 
it;’ 

“You serious?” 

“Sure !’m serious. It’s a trial lawyer’s dream. Win it and 
vou’re famous. The biggest gun in these parts. It could make 
you rich.’' 

“I’ll need your help.” 

“You’ve got it. I need something to do.” 


After dinner, and after Hanna was asleep, Jake told Carla 
about the calls at the office. They had received a strange call 
before during one of the other murder trials, but no threats 
were made, just some groaning and breathing. But these 
were different. They mentioned Jake’s name and his family, 
and promised revenge if Carl Lee was acquitted. 

“Arc you worried?” she asked. 

“Not really, ft’s probably just some kids, or some of 
Cobb’s friends. Does it scare you?’' 

“I would prefer they didn’t call.” 

'Everybody’s getting calls. Ozzie’s had hundreds. Bul- 
lard, (^hilders, everybody. Tm not worried about it.” 

“What if it becomes mote serious?” 

“Carla, 1 would never endanger my family. It’s not 
worth it. I’ll withdraw from the case if 1 think the threats are 
legitimate. I promise.” 

She was not impressed. 


Lester peeled off nine onc-hundred-dollar bills and laid 
them majestically on Jake’s desk. 

“That’s only nine hundred,” J ike said. “Our agreement 
was a thousand.” 

“Gwen needed groceries.” 

“You sure Lester didn’t need some whiskey?” 

“Come on, Jake, you know I wouldn’t steal from my 
own brother.” 

“Okay, okay. When’s Gwen going to the bank to borrow 
the rest?” 

» “I’m goin* right now to see the banker. Atcavage?” 

“Yeah, Stan Atcavage, next door at Security Bank 
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Good friend of mine. He loaned it before on your trial. You 
got the deed?” 

“In my pocket. How much you reckon he’ll give us?” 

“No idea. Why don’t you go find out.” 

Lester left, and ten minutes later Atcavage was on the 
phone. 

“Jake, I can’t loan the money to these people. What if 
he’s convicted — no offense 1 know you’re a good lawyer— 
my divorce, remember — but how’s he gonna pay me sitting 
on death row?” 

“Thanks. look Stan, if he defaults you own ten acres, 
right?” 

“Right, with a shack on it. Ten acres of trees and kudzu 
plus an old house. Just what my new wife wants. G)me on, 
Jake.” 

“It^ a nice house, and it’s almost paid tor.” 

“It’s a shack, a clean shack. But it’s not worth anything, 
Jake.” 

“It’s gotta be worth siimething.” 

“Jake, 1 don’t want it, ITie bank does not want it.” 

“You loaned it betore,” 

“And he wasn’t in jail before; his brother was, remem- 
ber. He was working at the paper mill. Good job, too. Now 
he’s headed tor Parchman.” 

“Thanks, Stan, for the vote of confidence.” 

“Come on, Jake, I’ve got confidence in your ability, but 
I c^n’t loan money on it. If anybody can gel him off, you can. 
And 1 hope you do. But 1 can’t make this loan. The auditors 
w'ould scream.” 

Lester tried the Peoples Bank and Ford National, with 
the same results. They hoped his brother was acquitted, but 
what if he wasn't. 

Wonderful, thought Jake. Nine hundred dollars (or a 
capital murder case. 



Gaude had never seen the need for printed 
menus in his cafe Ycar\ before when he first 
op)ened he a)uldn't afford menus, and now that he 
could he didn't need them because most folks 
knew what he served For breakfast he cooked everything 
bul rice and toast, and the prices varied For Friday lunch he 
barbecued pork shoulder and spare ribs, and everybody 
knew it Ht had few white customers during the week, but at 
noon Friday, every Friday, his small cafe was half white 
Claude had known for sc^me time that whites enjoyed barbe- 
cue as much as blacks, they just didn t know how to prepare 
it 

lake and Atcavage found a small table near the kitchen 
C laude himself delivered two plates of ribs and sjaw He 
leaned toward Jake and said softly, ‘CuKid luck to you Hope 
vou get him off 

‘Thanks, Claude 1 hope you’re on the jury ’ 

Claude laughed and- said louder, ‘Can I volunteer ^ 

Jake attacked the ribs and chewed on Atcavage for not 
making the loan The banker was steadfast, but did offer to 
lend five thousand if Jake would cosign That would be un- 
ethical, lake explained 

On the sidewalk a line formed and faces squinted 
through the painted letters on the front windows Claude 
was escrvwhcre, taking orders, giving order's, ctxikmg 
counting money, shouting swearing, greeting customers and 
a'^king them to leave On Friday the customers were allotted 
iwt niv minutes after the food was served then C laude asked 
and sometimes demanded that they p«iv and leave so he 
could sell more barbecue 

Quit talkin and eat* he would yell 
I ve got ten more minutes ( laude 

‘ You got seven ’ 

On Wednesday ht fiied catfish, and alit^wed thirty min 
lilt s because of the bones The white folks avoided C laude s 
on Wednesday, and he knew why It was the grease a secret 
recipe grease handed down by his grandmother, he said It 
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was heavy and sticky and wreaked havoc with the lower in- 
testines of white people. It didn’t faze the blacks, who piled 
in by the carloads eveiy Wednesday. 

IWo foreigners sat near the cash register and watched 
Claude fearfully as he directed lunch. Probably reporters, 
thought Jake. Each time Qaude drew nigh and glared, they 
obediently picked up and gnawed a rib. They had not experi- 
enced ribs before, and it was obvious to everyone they were 
from the North. They had Wanted chef salads, but Claude 
cursed them, and told them to eat barbecue or leave. Then 
he announced to the crowd these silly fools wanted chef 
salads. 

“'Here’s your food. Hurry up and cat it,” he had de- 
manded when he served them. 

“No steak knives?” one had asked crisply. 

Claude rolled his eyes and staggered away mumbling. 

One noticed Jake, and, after staring for a few minutes, 
finally walked over and knelt by the table. “Aren’t you Jake 
Bngance, Mi. Hailey’s attorney?” 

“Yes, 1 am. Who are you?” 

‘Tm Roger McKittrick, with The New York Tunes,'* 

“Nice to meet you,” Jake said with a smile and a new 
attitude. 

“I’m covering the Hailey case, and I’d like to talk with 
you sometime. As soon as possible, really.” 

“Sure. I’m not too busy this afternoon. It’s Friday.” 

“1 could do it late.” 

“How about four?” 

“Fine,” said McKittrick, who noticed Claude approach- 
ing from the kitchen. “I’ll see you then.” 

“Okay, buddy,” Claude yelled at McKittrick. “Time’s 
up. Get your check and leave.” 

Jake and Atcavage finished in fifteen minutes, and 
waited for the verbal assault from Claude. TTiey licked their 
fingers and mopped their faces and commented on the ten 
derness of the ribs. 

“This case’ll make you famous, won’t it?” asked At- 
cavage. 

“I hope. Evidently it won’t make any money.” 

“Seriously, Jake, won’t it help your practice?” 

“If I win, ri! have more clients than 1 can handle. Sure 
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it’ll help. 1 can pick and choose my cases, pick and choose 
my clients.” 

“Financially, what’ll it mean?” 

“I have no idea. There’s no way To predict who or what 
it might attract. I’ll have more cases to choose from, so that 
means more money. I could quit worrying about the over- 
head.” 

“Surely you don’t worry about the overhead.” 

“Look, Stan, we’re not all filthy rich. A law degree is 
not worth what it once was — too many of us. Fourteen in 
this little town. Competition is tough, even in Clanton — not 
enough good cases and too many lawyers. It’s worse in the 
big towns, and the law schools graduate more and more, 
many of whom can’t find jobs. I gel ten kids a year knocking 
on my door looking for work. A big firm in Memphis laid off 
some lawyers a few months ago. Can you imagine? Just like 
a factory, they laid them off. I suppo.se they went d(»wn to 
the unemployment office and stood in line with tlib ’dozer 
operators. Lawyers now, not secretaries or truck drivers, but 
lawyers.” 

“Sorry 1 asked.” 

“Sure I worry about the overhead. It runs me four thou- 
sand a month, and I practice alone. Thai’s fifty thousand a 
year before 1 clear a dime. Some months are good, others 
slow. They’re all unpredictable. I wouldn’t dare estimate 
what I’ll gross next month. That’s why this case is so inipor- 
lani. There will never be another one lik!^ it. It's the biggest. 
I’ll practice the lest of n:y life and never have another re- 
porter from I'hc New York Times stop me m a cafe and ask 
tor an interview. If I win. I'll be the top dog in this part of 
the .state. I can forget about the overhead.” 

“And it you lose?” 

Jake paused and glanced around for Claude. “I'he pub- 
licity will be abundant regardless of the outcome. Win or 
lo.se, the case will help my practice. But a loss will reallv 
hurt. Every lawyer in the county is .secretly hoping I blow it. 
They want him convicted. They’re jealous, draid I might get 
too big and take away their diems. Lawyeis are extremely 
jealous.” 

“You too?” 

“Sure. Take the Sullivan firm. I despise ever> lawyer in 
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that firm, but I’m jealous to an extent. 1 wish 1 had some of 
their clients, some of their retainers, some of their security. 
They know that every month they’ll get a nice check, it’s 
guaranteed almost, and every Oiristmas they’ll get a big bo- 
nus. They represent old money, steady money. That would 
be enjoyable for a change. Me, 1 represent drunks, thugs, 
wife beaters, hultband beaters, injured people, most of whoiif 
have little or no money. And I never know from one month 
to the next how many of these people will show up at my 
office.” 

“Look, Jake,” Atcavagc interrupted. ‘T would really 
like to finish this discussion, but Claude just locked at his 
watch and then looked at us 1 think our twenty minutes are 
up.” 

Jake’s check was seventy-one cents more than At- 
cavage's, and since both orders were identical, Claude was 
interrogated. No problem, he explained, Jake got an extra 
rib. 


McKittnek was personable and precise, thorough and pushy. 
He had arrived in Clanton on Wednesday to investigate and 
write about what was billed as the most famous murder in 
the country, at the moment. He talked to Ozzic and Moss 
Junior, and they suggested he talk to Jake. He talked to 
Bullard, through the door, and the judge suggested he talk 
to Jake. He interviewed Gwen and Lester, but was not pei- 
mitted to meet the girl. He visited with the regulars at the 
Coffee Shop and the Tea Shoppe, and he visited with the 
regulars at Huey’s and Ann’s Lounge. He talked to Willard’s 
ex-wife and mother, but Mrs. Cobb was through with report- 
ers. One of Cobb’s brothers offered to talk for a fee. McKit- 
trick declined. He drove to the paper mill and talked to the 
co-wotkers, and he drove to Smitlifield to interview the D.A. 
He would be in town for a few more days, then return for 
the trial. 

He was from Texas, and retained, when convepient, a 
slight drawl, which impressed the locals and opened them 
up. He even said “you all” and “y’all” occasionally, and this 
distinguished him from most of the other reporters who 
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clung to th( ir crisp, precise, modern American pronuncia- 
tion 

“What’s that*^’’ McKjttnck pointed to the center of 
Jake's desk 

“That s a tape recorder,” Jake answered 
McKittrick sat his own recorder on the desk and looked 
at Jake’s “May 1 ask wh>'^’ 

“You may It's my otlicc, my interxiew, and if I want to 
record it, I will ’ 

Aic you expecting tioublc'* 

“1 m trying to prevent it 1 hate to be misquoted ” 

‘ I’m not known (or misquoting ” 

‘ Good Then you won’t mind it both of us lecoid cvir- 
thing ’ 

‘ You don’t trust mt , do you, Mr Bngance 
“Hell no And my nanie is Jake 
‘ Why don t vou trust nie^’ 

‘ Because you fc a reporter, you re from a New*’York 
paper \ou re looking (or a sensational story, and li vuu’rt 
true to form, \oull write some well-intormed, moralistic 
piece o( tiaNh depicting us all as racist, ignorant rednecks ’ 
‘You ic WTong \ irst ol all, 1 m from Icxas “ 

Your paper is (lom New York 
But I consider mvself a Southerner 
‘How long have you been gone ’’ 

“About twenty years ' 

Jal'C smiled and shook his head as it to s iv" That s 

long 

“And I dc>n t work tor a sensational newspaper 
‘We’ll see The trial is seseial months awav We'll h.i\^ 
lime to read your stones ” 

‘Fair enough ’ 

Jake punched the play button on his tape rc\ordci and 
McKittnck did likewise 

“Can Carl Lee Hailey receive a fair trial in Ford 
County*^” 

“Why couldn’t he*^” Jake asked . 

“Well, he’s black He killed two white men and he will 
be tried by a white JU17 ” 

“You mean he will be tried by a bunch of white racists ’ 

‘ No, that’s not what I said, nor what I implied Why do 
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you automatically assume I think you are all a bunch of 
racists?” 

'"Because you do. We’re stereotyped, and you know it.” 

McKittrick shrugged and wrote something on his steno 
pad. “Will you answer the question?” 

"Yes. He can receive a fair trial in Ford County, if he’s 
tried here.” 

"Do you want it tried here?” 

"I’m sure we’ll try to move it.” 

"To where?” 

"We won’t suggest a place. That’s Up to the judge.” 

"Where did he get the M- 16 ?” 

Jake chuckled and stared at the tape recorder. "I do not 
know.” 

"Would he be indicted if he were white?” 

"He’s black, and he has not been indicted.” 

"But if he were white, would there be an indictment*^” 

"Yes, in my opinion.” 

"Would he be convicted?” 

"Would you like a cigar?” Jake opened a desk drawer 
and found a Roi-Tan. He unwrapped it, then lit it with a 
butane lighter. 

"No thanks.” 

“No, he would not be convicted if he were white. In my 
opinion. Not in Mississippi, not in Texas, not in Wyoming. 
I’m not sure about New York.” 

"Why not?” 

"Do you have a daughter?” 

"No.” 

"Then you wouldn’t understand.” 

"I think I do. Will Mr. Hailey be convicted?” 

"Probably.” 

"So the system does not work as tairly for blacks?” 

"Have you talked with Raymond Hughes?” 

"No. Who is he?” 

"He ran for sheriff last time, and had the mi.sfortune of 
making the runoff against Ozzie Walls. He’s white. Ozzie, of 
courses; is not. If I’m not mistaken, he got thirty-one percent 
of the vote. In a county that’s seventy-four percent white. 
Why don’t you ask Mr. Hughes if the system treats blacks 
fairly?” 
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was referring to the judicial system.’* 

“It's the same system. do you think sits in the juiy 
box? The same registered voters who elected Ozzie Walls.” 

“Well, if a white man would not be convicted, and Mr. 
Hailey will probably be convicted, explain to me how the 
system treats both fairly.” 

“It doesn’t.” 

“I’m nor sure I’m following you.” 

“The system reflects society. It's not always fair, but it’s 
as fail as the system in New York, or Massachusetts, or Cali- 
fornia. It’s as fair as biased, emotional humans can make it.” 

“And you think Mr. Hailey will be treated as fairly here 
as he would be in New York?” 

‘i'm saying there’s as much racism in New York as in 
Mississippi. l.ook at our public schmils- they're as desegre- 
gated as any.” 

“By court order.” 

“Sure, but what about the courts in New Yorl?! For 
years you pious bastards pointed your fingers and noses at us 
d('wn here and demanded that wc desegregate It happened, 
and It has not been the end the world. But you’ve conve- 
niently Ignored your own schools and neighborhoods, your 
own voting irrcgulantics, your own all-white juries and cilv 
councils. Wc were wrong, and we’ve paid dearly foi it. But 
wc learned, and although the chartge has been slow and 
painful, at least we're trying. Y’all are still pointing fingers.” 

“I didn’t intend to refight Gettysburg.” 

“I’m sorry. What defense will we use? I do not know at 
this point. Honestly, it's just too early. He hasn’t even been 
indicted.” 

“Of course he will?” 

“Of course wc don’t know ycl. More than likely. When 
will this be printed?” 

“Maybe Sunday.” 

“Makes no difference No one here takes your paper. 
Yes, he will be indicted.” 

McKittrick glanced at his watch, and Jake turned off his 
recorder. 

“Look, I’m not a bad guy,” McKittrick said. “Let's 
drink a beer sometime and finish this.” 
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“Off the record, 1 don’t drink. But 1 accept your invita- 
tion.” 


The First Presbyterian Church of Clanton was directly across 
the street from the First United Methodist Church of 
Clanton, and both churches were within sight of the much 
larger First Baptist Church. The Baptists had more members 
and money, but the Presbyterians and Methodists adjourned 
earlier on Sunday and outraced the Baptists to the restau- 
rants for Sunday dinner. The Baptists would arrive at twelve- 
thirty and stand in line while the Presbyterians and Method- 
ists ate slowly and waved at them. 

Jake was content not to be a Baptist. Jhey were a hit 
loo narrow and strict, and they were forever preaching about 
Sunday night church, a ritual Jake had always struggled with. 
Carla was raised as a Baptist, Jake a Methodist, and during 
the courtship a compromise was negotiated, and they be 
came Presbyterians. Oiey were happy with their church and 
its activities, and seldom missed. 

On Sunday, they sat in their usual pew, with Hanna 
asleep between them, and ignored the sermon. Jake ignored 
it by watching the preacher and picturing his confronting 
Buckley, in court, before twelve good and lawful citizens, as 
the nation watched and waited, and Carla ignored it by 
watching the preacher and mentally redecorating the dining 
room. Jake caught a few inquisitive stares during the wor- 
ship service, and he figured his fellow church members were 
somewhat awed to have a celebrity among them. There were 
some strange faces in the congregation, and they were either 
long-lost repentant members or reporters. Jake was unsure 
until one persisted in staring at him — then he knew they 
were all reporters. 

“Enjoyed your sermon. Reverend,” Jake lied as he 
shook hands with the minister on the steps outside the sanc- 
tuary. 

“Good to see you, Jake,” replied the reverend. “We've 
watched you all week on TV. My kids get excited every time 
they see you.” 

“Thanks. Just pray for us.” 

They drove to Karaway for Sunday lunch with Jake’s 
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parents. Gene and Eva Brigance lived in the old family 
house, a sprawling country home on five acres of wooded 
land in downtown Karaway, three blocks from Main Street 
and two blocks from the school where Jake and his sister pul 
in twelve years. Both were retired, but young enough to 
travel the continent in a mobile home each summer. They 
would leave Monday for Canada and return after Labor 
Day. Jake was their only son. An older daughter lived in 
New Orleans. 

Sunday lunch on £va*s table was a typical Southefn 
feas» of tried meats, fresh garden vegetables — boiled, bat- 
tereu, baked, and raw, homemade rolls and biscuits, two gra- 
vies, watermelon, cantaloupe, peach cobbler, lemon pie, and 
stnwberry shortcake. Little of it would be eaten, and the 
leftovers would be neatly packaged by Eva and Carla and 
sent to Clanton, where it would last for a week. 

“How are your parents, Carla?” Mr. Brigance asked^as 
he passed the rolls. 

“They’re fine. I talked to Mother yesterday.’* 

“Are they in Knoxville?” 

“No, sir. They’re already in Wilmington for the sum- 
mer.’* 

“Will y’all be going to visit them?” asked Eva as she 
poured the tea from a one-gallon ceramic pitcher. 

Carla glanced at Jake, who was dipping bultcrbeans 
onto Hanna’s plate. He did not want to discuss Carl l^e 
Hailev. Every meal since Monday night had centered around 
the case, and Jake was in no mo^ to answer the same ques- 
tions. 

“Yes, ma’am. We plan to. It depends on Jake’s sched- 
ule. It could be a busy summer.” 

“So we’ve heard,” Eva said flatly, slowly as if to remind 
her son he had not called since the lallings. 

“Is something wrong with your phone, son?” asked Mr. 
Brigance. 

“Yes. We’ve had the number changed.” 

The four adults ate slowly, apprehensively, while Hanna 
looked at the shortcake. 

“Yes, I know. That’s what the operator told us. Tb an 
unlisted number.” 

“Sony. I’ve been very busy. It’s been hectic.” 
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“So weVe read,” said his father. 

Eva stopped eating and cleared her throat. “Jake, do 
you really think you can get him off?” 

“Fm worried about your family,” said his father. “It 
could be a very dangerous case.” 

“He shot them in cold blood,” Eva said. 

“They raped his daughter, Mother. What would you do 
if someone raped Hann«'?” 

“What’s rape?” asked Hanna. 

“Never mind, dear,” Carla said. “Could we please 
change the subject.” She looked firmly at the three Bri- 
gances, and they started eating again. The daughter-in-law 
had spoken, with wisdom, as usual. 

Jake smiled at his mother without kwking at Mr. Bn- 
gance. “I just don't want to talk about the case, Mother. I'm 
tired of it.” 

“I guess we’ll have to read about it,” said Mr. Brigance. 

They talked about C’anada. 


At about the time the Bngances finished lunch, the sanctu- 
ary ol the Mt. Zion C hapel CMT rocked and swa>cd as the 
Right Reverend Olhe Agee whipped the devotees into a gk)- 
rilicd frenzy. Deacons danced. Elders chanted. Women 
fainted. Orown men screamed and raised their arms toward 
the heavens as the small children looked upward in hoi) 
terror. Choir members lurched and lunged and jerkcii, then 
broke down and shrieked different stanzas of the same s^ing. 
The organist played one song, the pianist another, and the 
choir sang whatever came over it. I'hc reverend hopped 
around the pulpit in his long while robe with puipic trim, 
yelling, praying, screaming at God, and perspiring. 

I'hc bedlam rose and fell, rising it seemed with each 
new fainting, and falling with fatigue. Through years of expe- 
rience Agee knew precisely when the fury reached its peak, 
when the delirium gave way to weariness, and when the flock 
needed a break. At that precise moment, he jigged to the 
pulpit and slapped it with the power of God Almighty. In- 
stantly the music died, the convulsions ceased, the fainters 
awoke, the children stopped crying, and the multitude set- 
tled submissively int<» the pews. It was time for the sermon. 
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As the reverend was about to preach, the rear doors 
opened and the Haileys entered the sanctuary. Little Ibnya 
walked by herself, limping, holding her mother's hand. Her 
brothers marched behind, and Uncle Lester followed. They 
moved slowly down the aisle and found a seat near the front. 
The reverend nodded at the organist, who began to play 
softly, then the choir began to hum and sway. The deacons 
stood and swayed with the choir. Not to be outdone, the 
elders stood and began to chant. Then, of all things. Sister 
Crystal fainted violently. Her fainting was contagious, and 
the other sisters began dropping like flies. The elders 
cl jnted louder than the choir, so the choir got excited. The 
organist could not be heard, so she increased the volume, 
llie pianist joined in with a clanging rendition of a hymn 
unlike the hymn being played by the organist. The organist 
thundered back. Reverend Agee fluttered down from the 
podium and danced his way toward the Haileys. Everyone 
followed — the choir, the deacons, the elders, the womer^the 
crying children— -everyone followed the reverend to greet 
the little Hailey girl. 


Jail did not bother Carl Lee. Home was more pleasant, but 
under the circumstances, he found jail life tolerable, it was a 
new jail, built with federal money under the mandate of a 
prisoners' rights lawsuit. The food was cooked by two huge 
black women who knew how to cook and write bad chec^. 
They were eligible for early release, but Ozzie had not both- 
ered to tell them. The food was served ta forty prisoners, 
give or take a few, by the trusties. Thirteen of the pnsoners 
belonged at Parchman, but it was full. So they waited, never 
knowing if the next day would be their day for the dreaded 
trip to the sprawling, enclosed delta farm where the food 
was not as good, the beds were not as soft, the air condition- 
ing was nonexistent, the mosquitoes immense, plentiful, and 
vicious, and where toilets were scarce and clogged. 

Carl Lee’s cell was next to Cell TWo, where the stale 
prisoners watted. With two exceptions, they were black, and 
with no exceptions, they were violent. But they were all 
afraid of Carl Lee. He shared Cell One with two shopliften 
who were not just scared, but downright terrifled of their 
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famous cellmate Each evening he was escorted to O/zic’s 
office, where he and the sheriff ate dinner and watched the 
news. He was a celebrity, and he liked that almost as much 
as did his lawyer and the D A He wanted to explain things 
to the reporters tell them about his daughter and why he 
should not be m jail, but his lawyer said no 

After Gwen and Lester left late Sunday afternoon, O/ 
zie. Moss Junior, and C ar^ I ee sneaked out the rear of the 
jail and went to the hospn il Ii was Cail Lee’s idea, and 
0//*e saw no harm loonev was alone in a private room 
when the three entered (’arl 1 ct took one look at the leg, 
then stared at Loonev They shook hands With watery c\cs 
and a breaking voice ( arl I ce said he was sorrv that ht had 
no intention of hurting anyone but tht two lK>ys, thit ht 
wished and prayed he could undo what he had done to 
1 ooncy Without ht sitalion, I otniev accepted the apoIog> 
Jake was waiting m O/zic •• office when thev sneaked 
back into the |ail O/zie and Moss Junior cxtuscvi them 
selves leaving the ckfendarit v\iih his lawvei 

Where have v all been ^ fake asked siispicioudy 
Went to tht hospital to set 1 ooncy 
You what’ 

Nothin wroiig is it' 

1 wish YOU w(iulJ check with mt hclort you make mv 
mine visits 

What s wiong with seem I oont>'' ’ 

1 oontv will ht the star witness for the State whtn thev 
aittmpt to send vou to the gas enarnber That s ill He am t 
on tnir miK, C arl I ec and an> talking voa do with I oonev 
should be with vour attorney present Understand' 

‘ Not really 

1 can t believe O/zic would do I hat, Jake mumbled 
It was my idea ’ Carl i et admitted 
Well if YOU get anv more ideas, please let me know 
about them Okay''’ 

Okav 

You talked to Lester lately' 

Yeah, him and Gwen came by today Brought me 
goodies fold me ’bout the banks ” 

Jake planned to play hardball about his lee no way he 
could represent Carl Lee for nine hundred dollars The case 
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would consume his practice for the next three months at 
leasts and nine hundred would be less than minimum wage. 
It would not be fair to him or his family to work for nothing. 
Carl Lee would simply have to raise the money. There were 
plenty of relatives. Gwen had a big family. They would just 
have to sacrifice, maybe sell a few automobiles, maybe s^>me 
land, but Jake would get his fee. If not, Carl Lee could find 
another lawyer 

‘ill give you the deed to my place.'' C'arl Lee offered. 

Jake melted. “I don’t want your place Carl Lee. I want 
cash. Sixty-five hundred dollars." 

"Show me how, and I’ll do it. You the lawyer, you figure 
(>ul a w^y. Tm with you." 

Jakt was beat and he knew it. "I can’t do it for nine 
hunched dollars, C arl Lee. I can't let this ease bankrupt me. 
I'm a Liwyer. I'm supposed to make nionev." 

"Jake, lil pay you the money 1 promise. It may take a 
It mg lime, but lil pay you. Trust me " 

N<it if you're on death row, thought Jake. He changed 
the subjeci. "ibu know the grand jury meets tomorrow, and 
It'll take up your case." 

"So I go to eourt'^" 

“Naw, It means you’ll be indicted tomorrow i'he court- 
house will be full of people and reporters. Judge Not)se will 
be here to open the May term of court. Buckicy’ll be run- 
ning around chasing cameras and blowing smi^kc It's u big 
dav. N<^k>sc starts an armed robbery trial m the afternoon. If 
vou're indicted tomoirow, weil be in court Wcilncsday or 
i’hursdav lor the arraignment. ' 

"The what?" 

' The arraignment, in a capital murdei case, the judge is 
required b\ law to read the indictment to you in i>pen court 
in front ot God and eveiybody They 11 make a hig deal out 
of it. We’ll enter a plea of not guilty, and Noose sets llie trial 
d ilc. Wc ask for a reasonable bond, and he says no. When I 
mention bond Hucklt 7 ’ll scream and turn lartwhecls. i'he 
more I think ol him the more 1 hate him. He'll he a large 
pain in the ass." 

■‘Why don't I get a bond?” 

“For capital murder, the judge does not have to set a 
bond. He can if he wants to, but most don’t. Kven if Noose 
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Mt a bond, you couldn’t pay it, m) don t worry about it You’ll 
be in jail until trial ” 

“I lost my job, you know ’ 

“When'^” 

. ij “J*’* "’v P<>Vchi'ik Ihcy 

told her Nice, ain’t it Work there eleven years miss hvf 

‘hey think I ain’t eoinin back ' 
m sorry to hcdr that, ( arl I ll RlciI soTr> 



The Honorable Omar N(K)se had not always been 
so honorable. Before he became the circuit judge 
for the Twenty-second Judicial District, he was a 
lawyer with meager talent and few clients, but he 
was a politician of formidable skills. Five term.s in the Missis- 
sippi Legislature had corrupted him and taught him the art 
of political swindling and manipulation. Senator Noose pros- 
pei ^d handsomely as chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and few people in Van Buren County questioned 
how he and his family lived so affluently on his legislative 
salary of seven thousand dollars a year. 

Like most members of the Mississippi Legislature, he 
ran lor rcclection one time too many, and in the summer 
he was humiliated by an unknown opponent. A xpar 
later. Judge Loppus, his predecessor on the bench, died, and 
Noose persuaded his friends in the Legislature to persuade 
the governor to appoint him to -serve the unexpired term, 
rhal's how cx- State Senator NtK)sc became C ircuit Judge 
N(ujsc. 

Repentant, reformed, and very humbled by his rapid 
descent from power. Judge Noose applied himself to the 
study of the law, and after a shaky start, grew to the job. It 
paid sixty thousand a year, so he could afford to be honest. 
Now, at sixty -three, he was a wise old judge, well respected 
by most lawyers and by the state Supreme Court, which sel- 
dom reversed his rulings. He was quiet but charming, patient 
but strict, and he had a huge monument of a nose that was 
vei7 long and very pointed and served as a throne for his 
black-rimmed, octagon-shaped reading glasses, which he 
wore constantly but never used. His nose, plus his tall, gawky 
frame, plus his wild, untamed, dense gray hair, plus his 
squeaky voice, had given rise to his secret nickname, whis- 
pered among lawyers, of Ichabod. Ichabod Noose. The Hon 
orable Ichatod Noose, 

He assumed the bench, and the crowded courtrtjom 
stood as Ozzie mumbled incoherently a statutorily required 
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paragraph to officially open the May term of the Ford 
County Circuit Court. A long, flowery prayer was offered by 
a local minister, and the congregation sat down. Prospective 
jurors filled one side of the courtroom. Criminals and other 
litigants, their families and friends, the press, and the cun- 
ous filled the other side. Noose required every lawyer in the 
county to attend the opening of the term, and the members 
of the bar sat in the jury bo.<. all decked out in full regalia, all 
looking important. Buckley and his assistant, D. R. Mus- 
grove. sat at the prosecution’s table, splendidly representing 
the State. Jake sat by himself in a wooden chair in front of 
the railing. The clerks and court reporters stood behind ihe 
large red docket books on the workbench, and wi^h everyone 
else watched intently as ichabod situated himself m his chair 
upon the bench, straightened his robe,, adjusted his hideous 
reading glasses, and peered over them at the assemblage 

“(jood morning,” he squeaked loudly. He pulled the 
microphone closer and cleared his throat. “Its always met 
to be in f^'ord (\mntv for the May term of court. I see most 
members of the bar lound time to appear for the opening of 
court, and as usual, I will request Madam Clerk to note 
I host* ab.sciit attomevs so that I may pcrst)nally contact 
them I see a large number of potential jurors present, and f 
thank each oi Vx»ij tor being here I realize you had no 
choice, but voui presence is vital to our juihcial process. Wc 
will empanel a grand jury momcnlanly, and then we will 
select several trial juries to serve this week and next. 1 trust 
each member Of Ihc bai has a copy of the docket, and you 
will note it ItKiks somewhat crowded My calendar reveals at 
least two cases set for trial each day this week and next, but 
It’s mv understanding most of the criminal cases set for trial 
will go off on negotiated plea bargains. Nonetheless, wc 
have many cases to move, and I request the diligent cooper- 
ation of the bar. Once the new grand jury is empaneled and 
goes to work, and once the indictments start coming down, I 
will schedule arraignments and first appearances. Let’s 
quickly call the docket, criminal first, then civil; then the 
attorneys may be excused as we select a grand jury. 

“State versus Warren Moke. Armed robbery, set for 
trial this afternoon.” 

Bucl^ley rose slowly, purposefully. “The State of Missis- 
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sippi IS rcad> for trial. Your Honor,” he announced glori- 
ously Tor the spectators 

“So’s the defense,” said Tyndalc, the court-appointed 
lawvc r 

“How long do you anticipate hir trial ^ ’ asked the judge 

“Day and a half,” answered Buckley Tvndale nodded in 
agi cement 

“Good We*ll select the trial jury this morning and start 
the trial at one PM today State viisus William Dual, forg- 
I ry, ^\x counts set for tomorrow ” 

“\our Honor, ' answered D R Musgrove, “there will be 
* plea m that case ” 

Good Stale versus Roger Hornton, grand larceny, two 
counts, »ct tor tomorrow 

Noose continued through the docket LuCh c^ise drew 
tht same response riucklev wrruld stand and proclaim the 
Slate ie<idv for trial or Musgrovc wuuld quietly iniorm the 
c<»uil that a plea had b< eo negotiated 1 he defense atli^irncvs 
would stand and nod lake h!ui no cases in the Ma> term, 
and although he tried his be^t to look bored, he enioyed the 
ct li of the docket because Ik could U arn who had the cases 
md what the competUum was doine fl wa** also a chance to 
U ok good befcTC some of the local folks Half the members 
oi tin Sullivan firm were picsent, and they loo lofrkcd bored 
i'* th».v '•at airoganflv together m the fionl ro\V of the )urv 
box Ihe 4)lder parlneis of the Sullivan firm would not cJarc 
make an apjrearanec at docket call and they would lie and 
1 II 'Noose they were tii trial m I tderal Court ovci m Oxford 
or perh<ips before the Supreme ( ou*t in lacks m Dignity 
prevented then niinglint? with the otdinaiy numbcis ot the 
bar so the firms younger lieutenants were sent to satisfy 
Noo^e and request that all the hrm’s civil eases be eemtin 
ued pt)stpontd, delavcd, stalled, or acted upon m suel a 
wa> that the firm could drag them on forever and continue 
to bill by the heiur I heir clients were insurance companies 
whc» generally preferred ne»t to go to trial and would pay bv 
the hoar for legal maneuvering designed sole ly to keep the 
cases aw<iy from the juries It would be cheaper and faner to 
pay a rcMscniablc settlement and avoid both litigation and 
the parasitie defense hi ms like Sullivan O Hare but the 
insurance companies and their adjusters were too stupid and 
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cheap, so street lawyers like Jake Brigance earned their live- 
lihoods suing insurance companies and forcing them to pay 
more than what they would have paid had they dealt fairly 
from the beginning. Jake hated insurance companies, and he 
hated insurance defense attorneys, and he especially hated 
the Sullivan firm's younger members, all of whom were his 
age, and all of whom would gladly cut his throat, their asso- 
ciates’ throats, their partners’ throats, anyone’s throat to 
make partner and earn two hundred thousand a year and 
skip docket calls. 

Jake particularly hated Lotterhouse, or L. Winston Lx)t- 
terhouse, as the letterhead proclaimed him, a little four-eyed 
wimp with a Harvard degree and a bad case of haughty self- 
importance who was next in line to make partner and thus 
had been especially indiscriminate with his throat cutting 
during the past year. He sat smugly between two other Sulli- 
van ass<x:iates and held seven files, each of which was being 
charged a hundred dollars per hour while he answered the 
docket call. 

Noose began the civil docket. “Collins versus Royal 
ron.solidated General Mutual Insurance Company.” 

Lx>tlerhouse UoikI slowly. Seconds meant minutes. Min- 
utes meant hours. Hours meant fees, retainers, bonuses, 
partnerships. 

“Your Honor, sir, that case is set prime for a week from 
Wednesday.” 

*i realize that,” Noose said. 

“Yes, sir. Well, sir, Vm afraid I must ask for a continu- 
ance. A conflict has developed in my trial calendar for that 
Wednesday, and 1 have a pretrial conference in Federal 
Court in Memphis that the judge has refused to continue. 1 
regret this. 1 filed a motion this morning asking for a contin^ 
uance.” 

Gardner, V the plaintiffs attorney, was furious. “Your 
Honor, that case has been set prime for two months. It was 
set for trial in Februaiy, and Mr. Lotterhouse had a death in 
his wife’s family. It was set for trial last November, and an 
uncle died. It was set for trial last August, and there was 
another funeral. I guess wc should be thankful that this time 
no one has died.” 
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There weie pockets of light laughter in the courtroom. 
Lottcrhouse blushed. 

“Enough is enough. Your Honor/’ Gardner continued. 
“Mr. Lottcrhouse would prefer to postpone this trial for- 
ever. The case is ripe for trial, and my client is entitled to 
one. We strenuously oppose any motion for a continuance.” 

Lottcrhouse smiled at the judge and removed his 
glasses. “Your Honor, if I may respond— ” 

“No, you may not, Mr. Lottcrhouse/' interrupted 
Noose. “No more continuances. The case is set for trial next 
Wednesday. There will be no more delays.” 

Hallelujah, thought Jake. Noose was generally soft on 
the Sullivan firm. Jake smiled at Lottcrhouse. 

IV/o of Jake s civil cases were continued to the August 
term. When Noose finished the civil docket, he dismissed 
the attorneys, and turned his attention to the pt>c* of pro- 
spectivt' jurors. He explained the role of the grand jury, its 
importance and procedure. He distinguished it from the*trial 
juries, equally important but not as lime consuming. He be- 
gan asking questions, dozens of ciueslions, most of them re- 
quired by law, all dealing with ability to serve as jurors, phys- 
ical and moral fitness, exemptions, and age A lew were 
useless, but nonetheless required by some ancient statute. 
“Aic any of you common gamblers or habiliial drunkards?” 

There were laughs hut no volunteers. Those over si>ty- 
live were aulomatically excused, at their option. Noo.se 
granted the usual exemptions for illnesses, emergencies, and 
hardships, but he excused only a tew ol the many W'ho re- 
quested pardons for economic reasons. It was amusing to 
watch the jurors stand, one at a lime, and meekly explain to 
ihc judge how a few days ol |ury duty would cause irrepara- 
ble danriagc to the farm, or the body ^hop, or the puipwood 
cutting. Noose totik a hard line and delivered several lec- 
tures on civic responsibilily to ihc flimsier excuses. 

From the- venire of ninety or so prospects, eighteen 
would be selected for the grand jury, and the rest would 
remain available for selection as trial jurors. When Nckisc 
completed his questioning, the clerk drew eighteen names 
from a box and laid them on the bench before His Honor, 
who began calling names. The jurors, one by one, ruse and 
walked slowly toward the front of the courtrcK)m, through 
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the gate in the railing, and into the cushioned, swivel rocking 
seats in the jury box. There were fourteen such seats, twelve 
for the jurors and two for the alternates. When the box was 
filled. Noose called four more who joined their colleagues in 
wooden chairs placed in front of the jury box. 

'*Stand and take the oath,” instructed Noose as the 
clerk stood before them holding and reading from a little 
black book that contained all ^he oaths. “Raise your right 
hands,*' she dirccteo. “Do you solemnly swear or affirm that 
you will faithfully discharge your duties as grand jurors; ^that 
you will fairly hear and decide all issues and matters brought 
before you, so help you God?” 

A chorus of assorted “I do's” followed, and the grand 
jury was seated. Of the five blacks, two were women. cV the 
thirteen whites, eight were women, and most were rural. 
Jake recognized seven of the eighteen. 

“Indies and gentlemen,” Noose began his usual speech, 
“you have been selected and duly sworu as grand jurors for 
Ford County, and you will serve in that capacity until the 
next grand jury is empaneled in August I want to stress that 
your duties Will not be time consuming. You will meet every 
day this week, then several hours each month until Septem- 
ber. You have the responsibility of reviewing criminal cases, 
listening to law enforcement officials and victims, and deter- 
mining whether or not reasonable grounds exist to believe 
the accused has committed the crime If so, you issue an 
indictment, which is a formal charge placed against the ac- 
cused. Tliere are eighteen of you, and when at least twelve 
believe a person should be indicted, the indictment is issued, 
or returned, as we say. You have considerable power. By law, 
you can investigate any criminal act, any citizen suspected of 
wrongdoing, any public official; really anybody or anything 
that smells bad. You may convene yourself whenever you 
choose, but normally you meet whenever the district attor- 
ney, Mr. Buckley, wants you. You have the power to sub- 
poena witnesses to testify before you, and you may also sub- 
poena their records. Your deliberations are extremely 
private, with no one being present but yourselves, the D.A. 
and his staff, and the witnesses. The accused is not allowed 
to appear before you. You are expressly forbidden to discuss 
anything that is said or transpires in the grand jufy room. 
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“Mr. Buckley, would you please stand. Tfiank you. This 
is Mr. Rufus Buckley, the district attorney. He s from Smith- 
field, in Polk County. He will sort of act as your supervisor 
while you deliberate. Thank you, Mr. Buckley. Mr. Mus- 
grove, will you stand. This is D.R. Musgrovc, assistant dis- 
trict attorney, also from Smithfield. He will assist Mr. Buck- 
ley while you are m session. Thank you> Mr. Musgrovc. Now, 
these gentlemen represent the State of Mississippi, and they 
will present the cases to the grand jury. 

“One final matter: the last grand juiy in Ford County 
was empaneled in February, and the foreman was a white 
male. I'heretorc, m keeping with tradition and following the 
wishes of the Justice Department, I will appoint a black fe- 
male as loreman of this grand jury. Lct\s see. Lavernc Gos- 
sett. ^\here are you, Mrs. Gossett? There you are, good. I 
believe you aie a schoolteacher, correct*^ Good. Tm sure 
you’ll be able to handle your new duties Now. it’s time foi 
vou to gel to work, 1 understand there arc over fifty casen 
waiting on >ou 1 will ask that you follow Mr Buckley and 
Mr Musgiove down the hall to the small courtroom that we 
use for a grand jury room. Thank you and good luck.” 

Buckley pioudly marched his new grand jury out of the 
courlroom and down the hall. He waved at leporlcrs and 
had no comments — tor the lime being In the small courl- 
loom they seated themselves around two long, folding ta- 
bles A secretary rolled in boxes of files. An ancient half- 
crippled, half-deat, long-retired deputy in a faded uniform 
look his position by the door The room was secure. Buckley 
had second thoughts, excused himsell, and met with the re- 
porters m the hall. Yes, he said, the Hailey case would be 
presented that afternoon. In fact, he was calling a press con- 
ference for 4:(M) P M on the front steps iT the courtfumse, 
and he would have the indictments at that time 


After lunch, the chief of the Karaway Police Department sat 
at one end of the long table and shuffled nervously through 
his files. He avoided looking at the grand jurors, who anx- 
iously awaited their first case. 

“Stale your name!” barked the D.A. 

“Chief Nolan Eamhart, Karaway City Police.” 
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“How many cases do you have. Chief?” 

“We have five from Karaway.” 

“Let’s hear the first one.” 

“Okay, let’s see, all right,” the chief mumbled and stut- 
tered as he flipped throu^ his paperwork. “Okay, the first 
case is Fedison Bulow, male black, age twenty-five, got 
caught red-handed in the rear of Griffin’s Feed Store in 
Karaway at two o’clock in tho^momin’, April 12. Silent alarm 
went off and we caught him in the store. Cash register had 
been broken into^ and some fertilizer was gone. Ws found 
the cash and the goods in a car registered in his name 
parked behind the store. He gave a three-page confession at 
the jail, and I’ve got copies here.” 

Buckley walked casually around the room smiling at ev- 
eryone. “And you want this grand jury to indict Fedison Bu- 
low on one count of breaking and entering a commercial 
building, and one count of grand larceny?” Buckley asked 
helpfully. 

“Yes, sir, that’s right.” 

“Now, members of the grand jury, you have the right to 
ask any questions. This is your hearing. Any questions?” 

“Yes, docs he have a record?” asked Mack Loyd Crow- 
ell, an unemployed truck driver. 

“No,” replied the chief. “This is his first offense.” 

“Good question, always ask that question because if 
they have prior records we may need to indict them as habit- 
ual criminals,” lectured Buckley. “Any more questions? 
None? Good. Now at this point, someone needs to make a 
motion that the grand jury return a true bill of indictment 
against Fedison Bulow.” 

Silence. The eighteen stared at the table and waited for 
someone else to make a motion. Buckley waited. Silence 
Ibis is great, he thought. A soft grand jury. A bunch of timid 
souls afraid to speak. Liberals. Why aruldn’t he have a 
bloodthirsty grand jury eager to make motions to indict ev- 
erybody for everything? 

“Mrs. Gossett, would you like to make the first motion, 
since you’re the foreman?” 

“I so move,” she said. 

“'Fhank you,” said Buckley. “Now let’s vote. How many 
vote to indict Fedison Bulow on one count of breaking and 
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enterings commercial building and one count of grand lar- 
ceny? ^se your hands/* 

Eighteen hands went up, and Buckley was relieved. 

The chief presented the other four cases from Karaway. 
Each involved defendants equally guilty as Bulow, and ea<^ 
received unanimous true bills. Buckley slowly taught the 
grand juiy how to operate itself. He made them feel impor- 
tant, powerful, and laden with the heavy burden of justice. 
They became inquisitive: 

“Docs he have a record?” 

“How much time does that cany?” 

“When will he get out?” 

"How many counts can we give him?” 

“When will he be tried?” 

“Is he out of jail now?” 

With five indictments out of the way, with five true bills 
and no dissension/ with the grand jury eager for the next 
case, whatever it might be, Buckley decided the mood was 
ripe. He opened the door and motioned for Ozzie, who unrs 
standing in the hall talking quietly with a deputy and watch- 
ing the reporters. 

“Present Hailey first,” Buckley whispered as the two 
met in the door. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this is Sheriff Walls. Vm sure 
most of you know him. He has several cases to present. 
What’s first. Sheriff?” 

Ozzie scrambled through his files, lost whatever he was 
looking for, and finally blurted, “Carl Lee Hailey.” 

The jurors became quiet again. Buckley watched them 
closely to gauge their reactions. Most of them stared at the 
table again. No one spoke while Ozzie reviewed ^he file, 
then excused himself to get another hnetcase. He not 
planned to present the Hailey case first. 

Buckley prided himself on reading jurors, of watching 
their faces and knowing precisely their thoughts. He 
watched the jury constantly during a trial, always predicting 
to himself what each was thinking. He would cross-examine 
a witness and never take his eyes off the juiy. He would 
sometimes stand and face the jury box and interrogate a 
witness and watch the faces react to the answers. After hun- 
dreds of trials he was good at reading jurors, and he knew 
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instantly he was in trouble with Hailey. The five blacks grew 
tense and arrogant as if they welcomed the case and the 
inevitable argument. The foreman, Mrs. Gossett, looked 
particularly pious as Ozzie mumbled to himself and flipped 
papers. Most of the whites looked noncommittal, but Mack 
Loyd Crowell, a hard-looking middle-aged rural type, ap- 
peared as arrogant as the blacks. Crowell pushed back his 
chair and walked to the window, which looked ovci the 
north side of the courtyard. Buckley could not read him pre- 
cisely, but he knew Crowell was trouble. ’ 

“Sheriff, how many witnesses do you have lor the Hai- 
ley case?” Buckley asked, somewhat nervously 

Ozzie stopped shuffling paper and said, “Well, uh, just 
me. We can get another if we need one.” 

“All right, all right,” replied Buckley. “Just tell us about 
the case.” 

Ozzie reared back, crossed his legs, and said, ’Sh(H)t, 
Rufus, cverbody knows about this case. Been on TV lor a 
week.” 

“Just give us the evidence.” 

“The evidence Okay, one week ago today. C arl I.ee 
Hailey, male black, age thirty-seven, shot and killed one 
Billy Ray Cobb and one Pete Willard, and he shot a peace 
officer, one De Wayne Looney, who's still in the hospital with 
his leg cut off. 'Fhe weapon was an M-16 machine gun, ille- 
gal, which we recovered and matched the fingerprints with 
those of Mr. Hailey. 1 have an affidavit signed by Deputy 
Looney, and he states, under oath, that the man who did the 
shootin' was Carl 1-ee Hailey. There was an eyewitness, 
Murphy, the little crippled man that sweeps the courthouse 
and stutters real bad. 1 can get him here if you want.” 

“Any questions?” interrupted Buckley. 

The D.A. nervously watched the jurors, who nervously 
watched the sheriff. Crowell stood with his back to the oth- 
ers, looking through the window. 

“Any questions?” Buckley repeated. 

“Yeah,” answered Crowell as he turned and glared at 
the D.A., then at Ozzie. “Those two boys he shot, they raped 
his little girl, didn’t they. Sheriff?” 

“We’re pretty sure they did,” answered Ozzie. 

“Well, one confessed, didn’t he?” 
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“Yep.’* 

Crowell walked slowly, boldly, arrogantly across the 
room, and stood at the other end of the tables. He looked 
down at Ozzie. “You got kids. Sheriff?” 

“Yep.” 

“You got a little girl?” 

“Yep.’\ 

“Suppose she got raped and you got your hands on the 
man who did it. What would you do?” 

Ozzic paused and looked anxiously at Buckley, whose 
neck had turned a deep red. 

I don’t have to answer that ” Ozzie replied. 

“is thai so. You came before this grand jury to testify, 
didn’t you? You’re a witness, ain’t you? Answer the ques- 
tion.’’ 

“I don’t know what Td do.” 

“C'ome on. Sheriff. Give us a straight answer. Tell the 
truth. What would you do?” 

Ozzie felt embarrassed, confused, and angry at this 
stranger. He would like to tell the truth, and explain in detail 
how he would gladly castrate and mutilate and kill any per- 
vert who touched his little girl. But he couldn’t. The grand 
juiy might agree and refuse to indict Carl Lee. Not that he 
wanted him indicted, but he knew the indictment was neces- 
sary. He looked sheepishly at Buckley, who was perspiring 
and seated now. 

Crowell zeroed in on the sheriff with the zeal and fervor 
of a lawyer who had just caught a witness in an obvious lie. 

“Come on. Sheriff,” he taunted. “We’re all listenin’. Tell 
the truth. What would you do to the rapist? Tell us. Come 
on.” 

Buckley was near panic. The biggest case of his wonder- 
ful career was about to be lost, not at trial, but in the grand 
jury room, in the first round, at the hands of an unemployed 
truck driver. He stood and struggled for words. “The witness 
does not have to answer.” 

Crowell turned and shouted at Buckley, “You sit down 
and shut up! We don’t take orders from you. We can indict 
you if we want to, can’t we?” 

Buckley sat and looked blankly at Ozzie. Crowell was a 
ringer. He was too smart to be on a grand juiy. Someone 
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must have paid him. He knew too much. Yes, the grand jury 
could indict anyone. 

Crowell retreated and returned to the window. They 
watched him until it appeared he was finished. 

“Are you absolutely sure he done it, Ozzic?*' asked Lc- 
moyne Frady, an illegitimate distant cousin to Gwen Hailey. 

“Yes, we’re sure,” Ozzie answered slowly, with both 
eyes on Crowell. 

“And you want us to indict him for what?” asked Mr. 
Frady, the admiration for the sheriff obvious. 

“Two counts of capital murder, and one count of assault 
on a peace officer.” 

“How much time you talkin’ about?” asked Barney 
Flaggs, another black. 

“Capital murder carries the gas chamber , Assault on a 
deputy carries life with no parole.” 

“And that’s what you want, Ozzie?” asked P'laggs. 

“Yeah, Barney, I say this grand jury should indict Mr. 
Hailey. I sure do,” 

“Any more questions'^” interrupted Buckley 

“Not so fast,” replied Crowell as he turned from the 
window. “I think you’re tryin' to ram this case 6imn our 
throats, Mr. Buckley, and I resent it. 1 wanna talk about it 
some. You sit down and if we need you, we’ll ask you.” 

Buckley glared fiercely and pointed his finger. “I don't 
have to sit, and I don’t have to slay quiet!” he yelled 

“Yes. Yes, you do,” Crowell answered cooll) with a 
caustic grin. “Because if you don’t, we can make you kavc, 
can't we, Mr Buckley"’ We can ask you to leave this room, 
and it you refuse, we’ll go ask the judge. He’ll make you 
leave, won’t he, Mr. Buckley?’’ 

Rufus stood motionless, speechless, and stunned. His 
stomach turned flips and his knees were spongy, but "he was 
frozen in place. 

“So, if you would like to hear the rest of our delibera- 
tions, Mt down and shut up.” 

Buckley sat next to the bailiff, who was now awake. 

“Thank you,” said Crowell. “I wanna ask you folks a 
question. How many of you would do or wanna do what Mr. 
Hailey did if someone raped your daughter, or maybe your 
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wife, or what about your mother? How many? Raise your 
han^.’* 

Seven or eight hands shot up, and Buckley dropped his 
head. Crowell smiled and continued, '*1 admire him for what 
he did It took guts. I’d hope I’d have the courage to do what 
he did, ’cause Lord knows I’d want to. Sometimes a man’s 
just gotta do what he’s gotta do. This man deserves a trophy, 
not an indictment.” 

Crowell walked slowly around the tables, enjoying the 
attention. ^'Before you vote, 1 want you to do one thing. 1 
want you to think about that poor little girl. I think she’s ten. 
Try tit picture her layin’ there, hands tied behind her, cryin*, 
beggin’ for her daddy. And think of those two outlaws, 
drunk, doped up, takin’ turns rapin’ and heatin’ and kickin’ 
her. Hell, they even tried to kill her. Think of your own 
daughter. Put her in the place of the little Hailey girl. 

"'Now, wouldn’t you say they got pretty much what they 
deserved? We should be thankful they’re dead. I feel safer 
just knowin’ those two bastards are no longer here to rape 
and kill other children. Mr Hailey has done us a great ser- 
vice let’s don't indict him. Let’s send him home to his fam- 
ily, where he belongs. He’s a good man who’s done a good 
thing.” 

Crowell finished and returned to the window. Buckley 
wau hed him fearfully, and when he was certain he was fin- 
ished, he stood. “Sir, arc you finished?” There was no re- 
sponse 

“Gcx)d Ladies and gentlemen of the grand jury. 1 
would like to explain a few things. A grand jury is not sup- 
posed to try the case. That’s what a trial jury is for. Mr. 
Hailey will get a fair tnal before twelve fair and impartial 
jurors, and if he’s innocent, he’ll be acquitted. But his guilt 
or innocence is not supposed to be determined by the grand 
jury. You’re supposed to decide, after listening to the State’s 
version of the evidence, if there is a strong possibility a crime 
has been committed. Now, I submit to you that a crime has 
been committed by Carl Ixe Hailey. Three crimes actually. 
He killed two men, and he wounded another. We have eye- 
witnesses.” 

Buckley was wanning as he circled the tables. The confi- 
dence was back. “The duty of this grand jury is to indict him. 
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and if he has a valid defense, he'll have a chance to present it 
at trial. If he has a legal reason for doing what he did, let 
him prove it at trial. That’s what trials are' for. The Stale 
charges him with a crime, and the Stale must prove at trial 
he committed the crime. If he has a defense, and if he can 
convince the trial jury, he will be acquitted, I assure you. 
Good for him. But it’s not the duty of this grand jury to 
decide today that Mr. Htuley should go free. There'll be 
another day for that, right, Sheiitf?" 

Oz7ie nodded and said, “'Fhat’s right. The grand jury 
to indict if the evidence is presented. TTie trial jury will not 
convict him if the State can’t prove its case, or if he puts a 
good defense. But the grand jury don’t worry bout things 
like that.” 

“Anything further from the grand |ury?” Buckley asked 
anxiously. “Okay, we need a motion ” 

“1 make a motion we don’t indict him foi anything ” 
yelled C'rowell. 

“Second,” mumbled Barney Flaggs. 

Buckley’s knees quivered. He tried to speak, but noth- 
ing came forth. O/zio suppressed his joy. 

“We have a motion and a second,” announced Mrs, 
Gossett. “All m favor raise your hands. ’ 

Five black hands went up, along with Crowell's Six 
vi'tes The motion failed, 

“Whatla wc do now?” asked Mrs. Gossett. 

Heekley spoke rapidly* “Somccine make a motion to in- 
dict Mr Hailey tor two c(»unts ot capital murder .uid one 
count v)f assault on a peace officer.” 

“So move,” said one of the whiles. 

“Seauid, " said another. 

‘All m favor, raise your hands,’ said Mrs. Gossett. “I 
count twelve hands. All opposed--! count five plus mine 
makes six, 3'welve to six What does that mean?” 

“That means he’s been indicted,” Buckley replied 
proudly. He breathed normally again, and the color returned 
to his face. He whispered to a secretary, then addressed the 
grand jury “Ix’t’s take a ten-minute recess. We have about 
forty more cases to work on, so please don’t be gone long. I 
would like to remind you ol something Judge Noose said 
this morning. These deliberations are extremely confidential. 
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You are. not to discuss any of your work outside this 
room — " 

‘*Whal he's Iryin* to say/’ interrupted Crowell, “is that 
we can’t tell anybody that he came within one vote of not 
gettin’ the indictments. Ain’t that right, Buckley?” 

The D.A. quickly left the room and slammed the door 


Surrounded by dozens of cameras and reporters, Buckley 
stood on the front steps oi the courthouse and waved copies 
of file indictments. He preached, lectured, moralized, 
praised the grand jury, sermonized against crime and vigi- 
lantes, and condemned Carl Lee Hailey, Bring on the trial. 
Put the jury in the box. He guaranteed a conviction. He 
guaranteed a death penalty. He was obnoxiouL offensive, 
ariogant, self-righteous. He was himselt. Vintage Buckley. A 
tew of the reporters left, but he labored on. He extolled 
himself and his trial skills and his ninety, no, ninety-five per- 
cent conviction rate. More reporters left. More cameras^ 
were turned off. He praised Judge Noose for his wisdom and 
fairness. He acclaimed the intelligence and good judgment 
of I 'ord County jurors. 

He outlasted them. I’hcy grew weary of him and they all 


left 



Stump Sissoti was the Klan’s Imperial Wizard tor 
Mississippi, and he had called the meeting at the 
small cahin dc< p in the pine torests of Nettles 
tv^o hundred and thirty miles south of 
Ford C ounty There were no robes, rituals, or speeches The 
small group ot Klansmen discussed the events m Ford 
County with a Mi Freddie C obb, brother ot Billy Kay Cobb 
deceased Freddie had called a Inend who called Stump to 
arrange the meeting 

Had they indicted the nigger^ ( obb was not sure, but 
he had heard the trial would be in late Nummer, or early tall 
What conccincd him most was all the talk about the nigger 
pleading insanitv and getting oft It wasn't right Fhi nigger 
killed his brother in cold blood, planned the shooting He 
hid in a closet and waited lor his brother It was cold 
blooded murder, and now there was talk of the nigger walk 
mg free What could the Klan do about itV The niggers hav< 
plenty ot protection nowadays the NAACP, ACLLk a 
thousand other civil lights groups, plus the courts and the 
government Hell, white tolks am t got a chance, c\( ept tor 
the Klan Who else would march and stand up for white 
people All the laws favor the niggers, and the liberal nigger- 
loving politicians keep making more laws against white peo- 
ple Somebody's got to stand up for them That's why he 
called the Klan 

Is the nigger in lair-^ Yes, and he's treated like a king. 
Got a nigger shentf up there. Walls, and he likes this nigger 
Gives him special privileges and extra protection The sher- 
iffs another story Someone said Hailey might gel out of jail 
this week on bond Just a rumor They hoped he got out 

What about your brother'^ Did he rape her*^ We're not 
sure, probably not Willard, the other guy, confessed to rape, 
but Billy Ray never confessed. He had plenty of women. 
Why would he rape a little nigger girl'^ And if he did, wh^t 
was the big deal? 

Who's the nigger's lawyer? Bngance, a local boy in 
Clanton Young, but pretty gc^. Does a lot of criminal work 
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and has a good reputation. Won several murder trials. He 
told some reporters the nigger would plead insanity and get 
off. 

Who’s the judge? Don’t know yet, Bullard was the 
county judge, but st)mcone said he would not hear the cas;e. 
There’s talk of moving the case to another county, so who 
knows who will he the judge. 

Sisson and the Kluxers listened intently to this ignoiant 
redneck. They liked the part about the NAACP and the gov- 
ernment and the politicians, but they had also read the pa- 
pers and watched TV and they knew his brother had re- 
ceived justice. But at the hands of a nigger. It was 
unthinkable 

The case had real potential. With the trial several 
months away, there was lime to plan a rebellion. They could 
march during the day around the courthouse in their white 
robes and pointed, hooded masks. They could make 
Speeches to a captive audience and parade in front oT the 
cameras. The press would love it — hate them, but love the 
altercations, the disruptions. And at night they could intimi- 
date with burning crosses and threatening phone calls. The 
targets would be easy and unsuspecting. Violence would be 
unavoidable. ITiey knew how to provoke it. They fully appre- 
ciated what the sight of marching white robes did to crowds 
of angry niggers. 

bord County could be their playground for hide and 
seek, search and destroy, and hit and run. They had time to 
organize and call in comrades from other states. What 
Kluxer would miss this golden moment? And new recruits? 
Why, this case could fuel the fires of racism and bring nigger 
haters out of the woods and onto the streets. Membership 
was down. Hailey would be their new battle cry, the rallying 
point. 

‘ Ml. Cobb, can you get us the names and addresses of 
the nigger, his family, his lawyer, <he judge, and the jurors?” 
asked Sisson. 

Cobb pondered this task. “Everbody but the jurors. 
ITiey ain’t been picked yet.” 

“When will you know them?” 

“Damned if 1 know. I guess at trial. *WhatTe y’all 
Ihinkin’?” 
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“We re not sure, but the KJan most likely will get in- 
volved. We need to flex our muscle a bit, and this could be a 
good opportunity.” 

“Can 1 help?” Cobb asked eagerly. 

“Sure, but you need to be a member.” 

“We ain’t got no Klan up there. It folded a long time 
ago. My granddaddy used to be a member.” 

“You mean the grandfather of the victim was a 
Klansman?” 

“Yep,” Cobb answered proudly. 

“Well, then, we must get involved.” The Klansinen 
shook their heads in di.sbclicf and vowed revenge. They ex* 
plained to Cobb that if he could get five or six friends of 
similar thinking and motivation to agree to join, they would 
have a big, secret ceremtiny deep in the woods of I^ord 
C’ounty with a huge burning cross and all sorts of rituals. 
Iliey would be inducted as members, full-fledged members, 
of the Ku Klux Klan. Ford County Klavern. And they would 
all join in and make a spectacle of the trial of Carl Lee 
Hailey. They would raise so much hell in Ford County this 
summer that no juror with any common sense would con- 
sider voting to acquit the nigger. Just recruit half a dozen 
more, and they would make him the leader of the Ford 
C ounty Klavern. 

Cobb said he had enough cousins to start a klavern. He 
left the meeting drunk with excitement of being a Klansman, 
just like his grandfather. 


Buckley’s timing was a little oft. His 4:(K) P M press show was 
Ignored by the evening news, Jake flipped the channels on a 
small black and while in his office, and laughed out loud 
when the networks and then Memphis, then Jackson, then 
Tupelo signed off with no news of the indictments. He could 
see the Buckley family m their den glued to the set, turning 
knobs and searching desperately for their hero while he 
yelled at them all to be quiet. And then at seven, after the 
lupelo weather, the last weather, they backed away and left 
him alone in his reclincr. Maybe at ten, he probably said. 

At ten, Jake and Carla laid cross-legged and tangled in 
the dark on the sofa, waiting on the news. Finally, there he 
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was, on the front steps, waving papers and shouting like a 
street preacher while the Channel 4 man on the scene ex- 
plained that this was Rufus Buckley, the D.A. who would 
prosecute Carl Lee Hailey now that he had been indicted. 
After an awful glimpse of Buckley, the repi^rt panned 
around the square for a wonderful view of downtown 
Clanton, and then finally back to the reporter for two sen- 
tences about a trial in late summer. 

“He’s offensive,” Carla said. “Why would he call a press 
conference to announce the indictments?” 

“He's a prosecutor. We defense lawyers hale the press.” 

“I’ve noticed. My scrapbook is rapidly filling up,” 

“Be sure and make copies for Mom.” 

“Will you autograph it for her?” 

“Cniy for a fee. Yours, I will autograph for free.” 

“Fine. And if you lose. I'll send you a bill for clipping 
and pasting.” 

“I remind you, dear, that I have never lost a murder 
case. Three and oh, as a matter of fact.” 

Carla punched the remote control and the weatherman 
remained but his volume disappeared. “You know what I 
dislike most about your murder trials?” She kicked the cush- 
ions from her thin, bronze, almost perfect legs. 

“The blood, the ’carnage, the grucsomcncss?” 

“No.” She unfolded her shoulder-length hair and let it 
fall around, her on the arm of the sofa. 

“The loss of life, regardless of how insignificant?” 

“No.” She was wearing one of his old, starched -out, 
sixteen- by-ihirty-four, pin|X>int Oxford button-downs, and 
she began to play with the buttons. 

“ f'hc horrible specter of an innocent man facing Ihe gas 
/chamber?” 

“No.” She was unbuttoning it. The bluish gray rays from 
the television flashed like a strobe in the dark room as the 
anchorperson smiled and mouthed good night. 

“The fear of a young family as the father walks into the 
courtroom and faces a jury of his peers?” 

“No.” It was unbuttoned, and under it a thin, fluores- 
cent band of while silk glittered against the brown skin. 

“The latent unfairness of our judicial system?” 
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“No.” She slid an almost perfect bronze leg up, up, up 
to the back of the sofa where it gently came to rest. ‘ 

“The unethical and unscrupulous tactics employed by 
cops and prosecutors to nail innocent defendants?” 

"No.” She unsnapped the band of silk between the two 
almost perfect breasts.' 

“The fervor, the fury, the intensity, the uncontrolled 
emotions, the struggle of the human spirit, the unbridled 
passion?” 

“Oose enough," she said. Shirts and shorts ricocheted 
off the lamps and coffee tables as the bodies meshed deep 
under the cushions. The old sofa, a gift from her parents, 
rocked and squeaked on the ancient hardwood floor. It was 
sturdy, and accustomed to the rocking and squeaking. Max 
the mix-breed lastinctively ran down the hall to stand guard 
by Hanna’s door. 



Hariy Rex Vonner was a huge slob of a lawyer 
who specialized in nasty divorce cases and perpet- 
uallv kept some jerk in jail for back child support. 
He was vile and vicious, and his services were in 
great demand by divorcing parties in Ford County. He could 
get the children, the house, the farm, the VCR, and micro- 
w'lve, everything. One wealthy farmer kept him on retainer 
just so the current wife couldn't hire him for the next di- 
vorce. Hatry Rex sent his criminal cases to Jake, and Jake 
sent his nasty divorces to Harry Rex. They were friends and 
disliked the other lawyers, especially the Sullivan firm. 

Tuesday morning he barged in and growled at Kthel- 
"Jake in?" He lumbered toward the stairs, glaring at her and 
daring her to speak She nodded, knowing better than to ask 
it he was expected. He had cursed her before, ffe had cursed 
everybody before 

The stairway shook as he thundered uf)ward He was 
gasping for air as he entered the big office. 

‘Morning, Harry Rex. You gonna make it?" 

"Why don't you get an office downstairs?" he de- 
manded between breaths 

"You need the cxeicise. II it weren’t for those stairs 
vour weight would be over three hundred." 

"Thanks. Say, 1 just came iiom the courtroom. Noose 
wanis you in chambers at ten-lhnly it possible. Wants to talk 
about Hailey with you and Rutkiey. Set up arraignment, trial 
date, ail that crap. He asked me to tell you." 

‘(jood. I’ll be there " 

"1 guess you heard about the grand jury?" 

"Sure. I've got a copy of the indictment right here " 

Harry Rex smiled. "No. No, I mean the vote on the 
indictment.” 

Jake froze and looked at him curiously. Hariy Rex 
moved in silent and dark circles like a cloud over the county 
lie was an endless source ol gossip and rumor, and took 
great pride in spreading only the truth — most of the lime 
He was the first to know almost everything. I'hc legend of 
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Harry Rex began twenty years earlier with his first jury trial. 
The railroad he had sued for millions refused to offer a 
dime, and after three days of trial the jury retired to deliber- 
ate. lire railroad lawyers became concerned when the juiy 
failed to return with a quick verdict in their favor. They 
offered Harry Rex twenty-five thousand to settle when the 
deliberations went into the second day. With nerves of steel, 
he told them to go to hell. H^ client wanted the money. He 
told his client to go to hell. Hours later a weary and fatigued 
jury returned with a verdict for one hundred fifty thousand. 
Harry Rex shot the bird at the railroad lawyers, snubbed his 
clients and went to the bar at the Best Western. He In^ught 
drinks for evexy^one, and during the course of the long eve- 
ning explained in detail exactly how he had wired the jury 
room and knew exactly what the jury was up to. Word 
spread, and Murphy found a senes of wires running through 
the heating ducts to the jury room. The State Bar Associa- 
tion snooped around, but found nothing. For twenty years 
the judges had ordered the bailiffs to inspect the jury room 
when Harry Rex was in any way connected with a case 

“How do you know the vote'^” Jake asked, suspicion 
hanging on every syllabic. 

“I got sources ” 

“Okay, what was the \otc‘^” 

“Twelve to six. One lewer vote and you wouldn't be 
holding that indictment."' 

“Iwcive to SIX," Jake repeated. 

“Buckley near "bout died. A guy named Crowell, white 
guy, took charge and almost convinced enough of them not 
to indict your man." 

“Ek) you know CrowelP" 

“I handled his divorce two years ago. He lived in Jack- 
son until his first wife was raped by a nigger. She went crazy 
and they got a divorce. She took a steak knife and sliced her 
wrists. Then he moved to Clanton and married some 
sleazebag out in the county. Lasted about a year. He ate 
Buckley’s luriirh. Told him to shut up and sit down. J wish i 
could’ve seen it. ’ 

“Sounds like you did.” 

“Naw. Just got a good source."’ 

“Who?” 
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“Jake, come on.” 

“You been wiring rooms again?” 

“Nope. I just listen. Thai's a good sign, ain’t il ?” 
“What?” 

“The close vole. Six outla eighteen voted to let him 
walk. Five niggers and Crowell. That’s a good sign. Just get a 
couple of niggers on the jury aivd hang it. Right?” 

“It’s not that easy. It it’s tried in this county there's a 
good chance we’ll have an all-white jury. They’re common 
here, and as you know, they're still very constitutional. Plus 
this guy Crowell sounds like he came outta nowhere.” 

“That’s what Buckley thought You should sec that ass. 
He’s in the courtroom strutting around ready to sign auto- 
graphs over his big TV splash last night No one wants to 
talk about it, so he mai;ages to work it into every conversa- 
tion. He’s like a kid begging lor attention ” 

“Be sweet. He may be your next governor.” 

“Not il he I<^ses Hailey. And he’s gonna lose Iiaiicy, 
Jake. We’ll pick us a good jury, twelve good and taithtul 
cili/ens, then we’ll buy them ” 

“1 didn't hear that ” 

‘ Works every lime ” 


A few' minutes aftei ten-thirty, Jake entered the judge's 
chamber behind the courtroom and coolly shook hands with 
Buckley, Musgrovc, and Ichabod. They had been waiting on 
him. Noose waved him towaro a seat and sat behind the 
desk. 

“Jake, this will take just a few minutes.” He peered 
down that nose. “I would like to arraign Carl Lee Hailey in 
the morning at nine. Any problems with that?” 

“No. That’ll be fine,” replied Jake. 

“We’ll have some other arraignments in the morning, 
then we start a burglary case at ten. Right, Rufus'^” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Okay. Now let’s discuss a trial date for Mr. Hailey. As 
you know, the next term of court here is in late August — 
third Monday — and I’m sure the docket will be just as 
crowded then. Because of the nature of this case and. 
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frankly, because of the publicity, I think it would be best if 
we had a trial as soon as practical.** 

“TTie sooner the better,” inserted Buckley. 

'"Jake, how long will you need to prepare for trial?*’ 

“Sixty days.” 

“Sixty days!” Buckley repeated in disbelief. “Why so 
long?” 

Jake ignored him and watched Ichabod adjust his read- 
ing glasses and study his calendar. “Would it be safe to antic- 
ipate a request for a change of venue?” he asked. 

“Yes,” 

“Won’t make any diiference,” Buckley said. “We’ll get a 
conviction anywhere.” 

“Save if for the cameras, Rufus,” Jake said quietly. 

“You shouldn't talk about cameras,” Buckley shot back. 
“You seem to enjoy them yourself.’' 

“Gentlemen, please,” Noose said. “What other pretrial 
motions can we expect from the defense?” 

Jake thought for a moment. “There will be others.” 

“May I inquire about the others?” asked Noose with a 
hint of irritation. 

“Judge, I really don’t care to discuss my defense at this 
time. We just received the indictment and 1 haven’t dis- 
cussed it with my client. We obviously have some work to 
do.” 

“How much time do you need?” 

“Sixty days.” 

“Are you kidding!” Buckley shouted. “Is this a joke? 
The State could try it tomorrow. Judge. Sixty days is ridicu- 
lous.” 

Jake began to burn but said nothing. Buckley walked to 
the window and mumbled to himself in disbelief. 

Noose studied his calendar, “Why sixty days?” 

“It could be a complicated case.’’ 

Buckley laughed and continued shaking his head 

“Then we can expect a defense of insanity?” asked the 
judge. 

“Yes, sir. And it will take time to have Mr. Hailey ex- 
amined by a psychiatrist. Then the State will of course want 
him examined by its doctors.” 

“I see.” 
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''And we may have other pretrial matters. It*s a big 
case, and I want to make sure we have time to adequately 
prepare.” 

“Mr. Buckley?” said the judge. 

“Whatever. It makes no difference to the State. Well 
be ready. We could try it tomorrow.” 

Noose scribbled on his calendar and adjusted his read- 
ing glasses, which were perched on the tip of that hose and 
held in place by a tiny wart located perfectly at the foot of 
the beak. Due to the size of the nose and the odd shape of 
the Le ad, specially built reading glasses with extra long stems 
were required for His Honor, who never used them for read- 
ing or any other purpose except in a vain effort to distract 
from the size and shape of the nose. Jake had always sus- 
pected this, but lacked the courage to inform His Honor that 
the ridiculous, orange-tinted hexagonal glasses diverted at- 
tention fr(»m everything else directly to the nose. 

“Htiw long do you anticipate tor trial, Jake?” Noose 
asked 

' I'hree or four days But it could take three days to pick 
tiic jury.” 

“Mr. Buckley?" 

“Sounds about right But I don't understand why it 
takes sixty days to prepare for a three-day trial. I think it 
should be tried sooner.” 

‘Relax, Rufus,” Jake said calmly. “The cameras will be 
here in sixty days, even ninety days. They won’t forget about 
you. You can give interviews, hold press conferences, preach 
sermons, everything, fhe works. But don’t worry so much. 
You’ll get your chance.” 

Buckley’s eyes narrowed and his face reddened. He 
■^took three steps in Jake’s direction. “If Tm not mistaken, 
Mr. Brigance, you've given more interviews and seen more 
cameras than I have during the past week.” 

“1 know, and you’re jealous, aren’t you?” 

“No, Tm not jealous! I don’t care about the cameras — ” 

“Since when?” 

“Gentlemen, please,” Noose intemipted, “This prom- 
ises to be a long, emotional case. I expect my attorneys to act 
like professionals. Now, my calendar is congested. Tlic only 
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opening I have is the week of July 22. Docs that present a 
problem?” 

“We can try it that week,” said Musgrove. 

Jake smiled at Buckley and flipped through his pocket 
calendar. “Looks good to me.” 

“Fine. All motions must be filed and pretrial matters 
disposed of by Monday, July 8. Arraignment is set for tomor- 
row at nine. Any question. 

Jake stood and shook hands with Noose and Musgrove, 
and left. 

After lunch he visited his famous client in Ozzie’s office 
at the jail. A copy of the indictment had been served on Carl 
Lee m his cell He had some questions for his .awycr. 
“What\ capital murder?” 

“I'hc worst kind.” 

“flow many kinds are there?” 

‘Basically three. Manslaughter, regulai murder, and 
capital murder. ' 

“What's manslaughter?” 

“Twent\ ycdrs,” 

“What’s rcgul.ir murder?” 

“ Twenty to life.” 

“Whtit's capita! murder'^” 

“Cias chamber.’ 

"W'hat's aggrd\<iled assault on an officer^ ’ 

“I ite No parole.” 

Carl Lee studied the indictment carefullv “You mean I 
got two gas chambers and a life sentence " 

“Not yet. You’re entitled to a trial first. Which bv the 
way has been set tor Jul\ 22.'* 

“ That’s two months away! Why so long'^” 

“We need the time. It’ll lake that long to hnd a psychia- 
trist who’ll say you were crazy. Then Buckley gets to send 
you to Whitfield to be examined by the Stale’s doctors, and 
they’ll all say you were not crazv at the time. Wc file m(» 
tions, Buckley files motions, we have a bunch of hearings. It 
takes time.” 

“No way to have it sooner?” 

“We don’t want it sooner.” 

“What if \ do?” Carl Lee snapped. 
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Jake studied him carefully. “What’s the matter, big 
man?” 

“1 gotta get outta here, and fast.” 

“I thought you said jail wasn’t so bad.” 

“It ain’t, but I need to get home. Gwen’s outta money, 
can’t find a job. Lester’s in trouble with his wife. She’s callin’ 
all the time, so he won’t last much longer. 1 hate to ask my 
folk for help ” 

“But they will, won’t they?” 

“Some. Tliey got their own problems. You gotta get me 
outu* here, Jake.” 

“Look, vou’ll be arraigned in the morning at nine The 
trial is July ?2y and the date won’t be changed, so forget 
ab<iut that. Have I explained the arraignment to >ou'^” 

C all Lee shook his head 

“If won’t last twenty minutes. Wc appear before Judge 
Noose in the big courtroom. He’ll ask you some questioi^, 
then ask me some questions. He’ll rcatl the indictment to 
you in open court, and ask if you’ve received a copy I’hcn 
he’ll ask you to plead guilt) or not guilty. When you answer 
not guilty, he’ll set the trial date. You'll sit down, and me and 
Buckley will get into a big fight over \c>ur bond Noose will 
retusc to set a bond, then they’ll bring you back to the ]ail, 
where you’ll stay until the trial.” 

“What about alter the tnar^” 

Jake smiled. “Naw, you won't be m tail after the trial ” 

“>bu piomisc*^” 

“Nope No promises. Any questions about tomorrow'^” 

“No. Say, Jake, uh, how much money did I pay you*^ ’ 

Jake hesitated and smelled trouble. “Why do you ask.'’ 

“Just thmkin’.” 

“Nine hundred, plus a note.*’ 

Gwen had less than a hundred dollars. Bills were due 
and lood was low. She had visited cm Sunday and cned for 
an hour. Panic was a part of her life, her makeup, her com- 
position. But he knew they were broke and sht vas scared. 
Her family would be of little help, maybe some vegetables 
fiom the garden and a few bucks lor milk eggs. When it 
came to funerals and hospital stays the> were very depend- 
able. They were generous and gave of their time freely to 
wail and moan and put on a show. But when real money wa;? 
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needed they scattered like chickens. He had little use for her 
family, and his wasn't much better. 

Fie wanted to ask Jake for a hundred dollais, but de- 
cided to wait until Gwen was completely broke. It would be 
easier then. 

Jake flipped through his legal pad and waited for Carl 
Lee to ask for money. Criminal clients, especially the blacks, 
alwavs asked for some ot the fee back aitei it was paid. He 
doubted he would ever see more than nine hundred dollars, 
and he was not about to return any. Besides, the blacks dl 
ways look care of their own. 'Fhc families would be there and 
the churches would get involved No one would starve. 

He waited and placed the legal pad and file in his brief- 
case. “Any qfuestions, Carl Lee?" 

“Yeah. What can 1 sav tomorrow?" 

“What do you want to say‘^" 

“1 wanna tell that judge whv I shot them bc»vs Ihe\ 
raped my daughtci. They needed shootin’ " 

“And vou want to explain that to the judge tomi'rrow'^' 

“Yeah " 

And vou think lie'll turn you loose once you explain n 
all 

t ail 1 cf said nothing. 

I ook, C arl I ec, you hired mt to be your I iwser. And 
you luted me because you have confidence in me, right*' And 
if i want vou to say something tomorrow, I'll tell \ou If i 
don’t, vou stay quiet. When you go to tiial in July you’ll have 
the chance to tell your side But in the meantime. I'll do the 
talking." 

“You got that fight." 


Lester and Gwen piled the boys and Tonya ih the red Cadil- 
lac and drove to the doctor’s building next to the hospital. 
The rap. was two weeks in the past. Tonya walked with a 
slight limp and wanted to run and climb steps with her 
brothers. But her mother held her hand. The soreness in her 
legs and buttocks was almost gone, the bandages on her 
wrists and ankles had been removed by the doctor last week, 
and the cuts were healing nicely. The gauze and cotton be- 
tween her legs remained. 
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In a small room she undressed and sat next to her 
mother on a padded table. Her mother hugged her and 
helped her stay warm. The doctor poked in her mouth and 
rubbed her jaw He held her wrists and ankles and inspected 
them He laid her on the table and touched between her 
legs She cned and clutched her mother, who leaned over 
her. 

She was hurting again. 



At hvc Wednesday niornm^i, Jake sipped lotfct* in 
his otficc and stared through the Fremh doois 
across the dark touitvaid square fie had siept 
htfully, and se\eral hours earlier had given up and 
leit his warm bed in a desperate etfort to find <i nainekss 
Georgia case that, as he thought he remembertd tioni 
school, required the jUdge to allow hail in a capita! murder 
ease if the defendant had no prior criminal reec/rd ownwi 
property m the counts had a stable job md had ptentv ol 
relatives nearby It had not been Itnind He Jid tinii a batten 
of iceenl, well-reasoned clear, and iiiiambiguous Miss'ssippi 
eases allowing the judge complete discretion in denying Pail 
to such defendants That was the law and Jake now knew it 
well but he needed something to aiguc to lehal»od rU 
dreaded asking bail h^r ( ari I et Buckley would sticani ind 
preach and utc thc'se wonderful eases, and Noc^w would 
smile and listen, then Jenv hail lake wiiuld get h’s tail 
Kicked in the first skirmish 

‘ \ou re here earlv this niornine, swectheait, I tell said 
10 Her lavoiUe euslonici as she poured ins coflet 

At hast Irn lieie'' He had missed a tew mornings 
smet the amputation Looney was populai, and theie was 
resenimcnl at the Goftco Shop and anninu town tor IIaik\ s 
lawyer He was awdjc of it and tried ignon it 

I here was re'w'ntinent among many lor any lawyer who 
would defend a nigger for killing twi» white men 
‘ Yoju got a minute Jake asked 
“Sure, ’ Del) said, looking around At tive-hftcen, the 
e'afe was not yd full She sat across tiom lake in a small 
booth and poured coffee 

“What’s the talk in here' ’ he asked 
“The usual Politics, fisHing, farming U never changes 
I’ve been here for twenty-one years, serving the same food 
to the same people, and they’re still talking about the same 
things.” 

“Nothing new^” 
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“Hailey. We get a loUa talk about that. Except when the 
strangers are here, then it goes back to the usual.” 

“Why?” 

“Because if you act like you know anything about the 
case, some reporter will follow you outside with a bunch ot 
questions.” 

“That bad, huh?” 

“No. It’s great. Business has never been better.” 

Jake smiled and buttered his grits, then added Tabasco. 

“How do you feel about the case?” 

Dell scratched her nose with long, red, lake fingernails 
and blew into her coffee. She was famous for her bluntness, 
and he was hoping for a straight answer. 

“He’s guilty. He killed them. It’s cut and dried. But he 
had the best damned excuse I’ve ever seen. There’s some 
sympathy ior him.” 

“I ct’s say you’re on the jury. Guilty or innocent?” 

She watched the front door and waved at a reghlair 
“Well, m> instinct is to forgive anyone who kills a rapist. 
Especially a lather. But, on the other hand, wc can’t allow 
pct'ple to grab guns and hand out their own justice C an you 
prove he was crazy when he did it'^ ’ 

“Let V assume I can.” 

“I'ben I would vote not guilty', even though I don’t think 
he was crazy ” 

He smeared strawberry preserves on dry toast and nod- 
ded his approval. 

“But what about l^oney*^” she asked. “He’s a friend of 
mine ” 

“It was an accident.” 

“Is that good enough?” 

No No, it’s not. The gun did r >t go oil by accident 
lAX)ney was accidentally shot, but 1 doubt if that's a valid 
defense. Would you convict him for shooting Looney? ' 

“Maybe,” she answered slowly. “He lost a leg.” 

How could he be insane when he shot Cobb and Wil- 
lard, and not when he shot Looney, Jake thought, but didn’t 
ask. He changed the subject. 

“What’s the gossip on me?” 

“About the same. Someone was asking where you were 
the other day, and said you don’t have time for us now that 
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you’re a celebrity I’ve heard some mumbling, about you and 
ihe nigger, but it’s pretty quiet They don’t criticize you 
loudly. 1 won’t let them ” 

‘‘You’re a sweetheart ” 

“I’m a mean bitch and you km»w it ” 

“No You |ust irv to be ’ 

“Yeah watch this She jumped from the booth and 
shouted abuse at a table of farmers who had motioned tor 
more cottee Jake finished alone, and returned to the office 
)\hcn Pthcl arrived at eight-thirty, two reporters wck 
loitering on the sidewalk outside tht locked door They tol 
lowed Ethe* inside and demanded to sec Mr. Brigance Shv 
refused, and a«ked them to leave Fhev refused and re- 
peated their demand lake heard the commotion downstairs 
and locked his door 1 ct Lthcl hght with them 

From his office lit watched d camera crew set up bv the 
real dooi of the courthouse He smiled and tcit a wondciful 
surge of adrenaline He could see nimself on the c\cning 
news walking briskly stern, businesslike, across the street 
followed by reporters begging for dialogue but getting no 
comments And this was just the arraignment Imngmc the 
trial* Cameras evtrvwheie, reporters yelling questions front 
page stones, peihaps magazine covers An Atlanta paper 
had called it the most sensational murder in the South in 
twenty >cars He would have taken the case for tree, almost 
Moments later he intcinipted the argument downstair', 
and warmlv greeted the reporters I thcl disappeared into 
the conference room 

Could you answer some ejutstions^” one ol them 

asked 

“No,” lake answered politelv I have to meet with 
Judge Noose 

“•Just a couple of questions ^ 

“No But there will be a pic’^s conference at three P M 
Jake opened the* dooi, and the reporters followed him onto 
the sidewalk 

“Where s the press conference ^ ’ 

“In my office ’’ 

“What’s the purpose'^” 

“To discuss the case ” 

Jake walked slowlv across the street and up the short 
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driveway to the courthouse answering questions along the 

WJ). 

“Will Ml Hailey be at the press confcreni^e*^'’ 

“Yes, along with his family " 

“ The girl, too^” 

Yes, she will he there 
“Will Mr. Hailey answer questions*^ ’ 

“Maybe I haven't decided " 

Jake said gor'd dav. and disappeared into the court 
house, leaving the repot ters to chat and gossip about the 
press conference 

Bucklev entered the courthouse through the huge 
wooden front doors, amid no lanfare He had hoped for a 
camera oi two, out was dismayed learu they w^ie gather 
mg at the rear door to catuh a glimpse of the defendant He 
would use the rear door in the future 

•judge Noose parked bv a fire hydrant m front of the 
post office and loped along, the east sidewalk aenm the 
courtyard square and into the courthouse He, too, Attracted 
no atleiitron, except for a tew curious starc^ 

C)//ic peered through the front windows of the jail and 
watched the mob waiting tor C"ari I ec m the parking lot 
I he ploy of another end run crossed his mind, but he dis- 
missed it His office had rccc ivcd two dozen death thieals on 
C arl I ee, and O/zic took a tew seriously They were spccihc 
with dales and places But most weic just general, everyday 
death threats And this was )ust the arraignment He thought 
of the trial, and mumbled something to Moss Junior Ihev 
sill rounded Carl I cc with uniformed bodies and maiched 
him down the sidcw'alk, past the pICs^ and into a rented step 
van Six deputies and a driver piled in \ scorted by Ozzie s 
three newest patrol cars the van drove quickly fo the court- 
house 

Noose had scheduled a dozen arraignments for 1)1) 
A M , and when he settled into the chair cm the bench he 
shifU'd through the hies until he found Hailev’s He looked 
to the front row m the courlrc'om and s*iw a somber group of 
suspicious-lookiiig men, all newly mdirtcd At the far end ot 
the front row, two deputies sat next ti u handcuffed defen 
danl, and Brigance was whispering to him Must be Hailey 
Noose picked up a red court file and adjusted his read- 
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mg glasses so they would not binder his reading State ver- 
sus Carl I cc Hailey, rase number 3889 Will Mr Hai/cy 
come forward'^** 

The handcuffs were removed, and Carl Lee followed his 
attorney to the bench where they stood looking up to His 
Honor, who quietly and nervously scanned the indictment in 
the file The courtroom grew silent Bucklev rose and strut- 
ted slowly to within a few teet of the detendant The artists 
near the railing busily sketched the scene 

Jake glared it Buckley, who had no reason to stand 
befoK *thK. bench during the arraignment The DA was 
dressed m his finest black three-piece polyester suit Fverv 
hail on his huge htatl had beep meticulously combed and 
plasteicd in place He had the appt'arancc ot a television 
evangelist 

Jake walked to Buikley and whispered I hats a nice 
suit. Ruins ’ 

ITianks, ht- n plied somewhat oil guard 
Docs it glow in the daik'^ lake asLd then returned 
to the side of his client 

Arc you t\ui I ce Hailes'^ asktd th^ ludce 
‘Yes 

'Mi Bripanvc vour ittorncy'’* 

Yes ’ 

‘ 1 m bidding ho»c a copy ol an indictment letumcd 
against vou by tne wrand lury Have you been served ' cop> 
of ♦his^ 

Yes’ 

' H ivc you read il ' 

‘Yes 

‘ Have yon discussed it with your attorney-^’ 

Yes’ 

Do you understand it 
“Yes ” 

f lood I m required bv law to read it to you in open 
court ' Noose eleaied his throat “ ‘The grand jurors of the 
State of Mississippi, taken from the body ot good and lawful 
citizens of Jord County 'thereof, duly elected, empaneled, 
sworn, and chargvd to inquire m and for said county and 
state aforesaid, m the name and under the authonly of the 
State of Mississippi, upon their oaths present that Carl Lee 
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Hdilev, late of the tounfv and '^tUe aforesaid, within the 
jurisdiction of this court did unlawfully willfully and tcloni 
ousjy and intentionaJJv and with malice aforethought kill 
and murder Fhll> Rav ("ohh a human being ind Pete Wil 
lard a human being and did shoot and attempt to kill 
D(^\ayne I oones, t peace offuer, in dire'ct violation of the 
Mississippi ( ode and igainst *h( peace and dignitv of the 
State of Mississippi A true bill Signed Laverne Cic'ssett, 
foicm hi o! the grand jury 

Noosi night hi*' hrv 4h Do you understand the 
^ ir^cs h' un<“l you ^ 

^cs 

Do \ou undcr*'taiul Uiat it convicted you could be put 
ti) »lh in lh( gas chanbii at the Ntatc pcnitcntiaiv at 
P i-vhman ^ 

Vts 

Do you wish to pk ui guilty or nr^l guilty ^ 

Noi ^iiilty 

N< I sc leM vycd liisi.ticndu is ihc audience watehtd 
mi nllv I he ref'OTli is toc^k note*- Ihc irti t> t(»eused on the 
prj Kipil niDudnig Buckle v who had m mag^. J to enter the 
[)ktuu *ind Mind sideNviy> all ivving for a prouli shot He 
wiv aoioiis to siy svinuthiiig He scowled lontemptuoudv 
r ihc rear of ( arl 1 ce head is ii he could not wail to bv 
Ihn muideuf He sw iggered to the table when Musgrove 
\a siiliih? ind tin iw i whisptu d importantly He maiehed 
uross tile eouitroom and cngigid in hushed comeisation 
wiih vine of the clerks fhi n I e ri. turned to the bench 'vhere 
the dcfcndani stood molionk ss n^^xt io his ittoiiuv who was 
iw ire )t Buckleys show and was trying desperately lo ig 
TU»K it 

Mi Haile) Noosi squeMked your tun is *'Lt t(u 
Monday luiy All pretrial motions ind matters must be 
filed by June '’t and Jispi^sed ol by Jiih S 

( arl I le and Jake nodded 
\nything further^ 

‘ 'Se^s Sour Honor Buckley boomid louu enough for 
thv reporters in the rotunaa fhi Slam oppe'ses anv requc'st 
for ball by this defendant 

Jake gripped his hsts and wanted to seieam Sour 
Honoi, the defendant has not yet asked for bail Mr Buck 
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ley, as usual, is confused about the procedure. He cannot 
oppose a request until it is made. He shouldVe learned that 
in law school.” 

Buckley was stung, but continued. “Your Honor, Mr. 
Brigance always requests bail, and I’m sure he’ll request it 
today. The State will oppose any such request.” 

“Well, why don’t you wait until he makes his request?” 
Noose asked the D.A. with a touch of irritation. 

“Very well,” Buckley said. His face had reddened and 
he glared at Jake. 

“Do you plan to request bail?” Noose asked. 

“I had planned to at the proper time, but before 1 got a 
chance Mr. Buckley intervened with his theatrics— ” 

"‘Never mind Mr. Buckley,” Noose interrupted. 

“I know. Judge, he's just confused ” 

“Bail, Mr. Brigance?” 

“Yes, I had planned to request it.” 

“1 thought so, and Tve already considered whether bail 
should be allowed in this case. As you know, it is completely 
within my discretion, and 1 never allow bail in a capital mur- 
der case. I don’t feel as though an exception is m order in 
this case ” 

“You mean you’ve decided to denv bail"^” 

“Yes ” 

Jake shrugged lus shoulders and laid a file on the table 
“Good enough.” 

“Anything further?” Not^se asked. 

‘ No, Your Honor,” Jake said. 

Buckley shook his head in silence. 

“Gocxl. Mr Hailey, you are hereby ordered to remain 
in the custody of the Ford County sheriff until trial. You are 
dismissed ” 

Carl Lee returned to the from row, where a deputy 
waited with the handcuffs. Jake opened his briefcase, and 
was stuffing it with hies and papers when Buckley grabbed 
his arm. 

“That was a cheap shot, Brigance,” he said through 
clenched teeth. 

“You asked for it,” Jake replied. “Let go of my arm.” 

Buckley released his arm. “I don’t at)preciatc it.” 
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‘Too bad, big man You shouldn’t talk so much Big 
mouths get burned ” 

Buckley had thice inches and hlty pounds on Jake, and 
his irritation was growing The exchange had drawn atten 
tion, and a deputy moved between them Jake winked at 
Buckley and left the courtroom 


At two the Hailey clan, led by Uncle Lester, entered Jake s 
office through the rear door Jake met them in a small office 
nexi to the conference room downstaiis Ihe) talked about 
the pi ess conference Twenty minutes latci O/zie and ( arl 
Itc strolled nonchalantly through the rear door, and la^e 
led them to the office, where Carl Lee was reunited with his 
family* Ozzie and Jake left the roorr 

The press conference was carefully orchestrated b\ 
lake who marveled at his abililv to manipulate the press thid 
It* willinunes to he manipulated On one side ol the lonr 
conference tabic he sal with Ihc three Hailcv K>\s standintz 
behind him Gwen was seated U» his left, ( arl Lee to his 
right holding Fonva 

Legal etiquette forbade reve«iluig the idenlitv of a child 
lapc victim, but "lonya was ditfcient Hct name fticc, and 
age were well known because oi her daddv She had aln .idv 
been exposed to the world, and Jake wanted her to he st en 
and photogiaphed in hci best white SunJav dicss sittiniz on 
h».i diddy s knee I he lurors, whoever lhc\ were and wher 
ever thev lived, would he watching 

Reporters crammed into the room, which oveifiowtvl 
and trailed down the hall to the reccpticai area where I Ihcl 
nidclv ordered them to sit and leave alone A dtpels 
guaidcd the fiont door, and two otheis sat on the rear steps 
Sheriff Wails and Lester stood awkwaidiv behind the ILuIcns 
and their lawyei Microphones were clustered on the lab! in 
front of Jake, and the (amcras clicked and Hashed under uu 
warm television lights 

T have a few prefatory remarks,” J ike began ‘ f irsi ill 
questions will be answered by me No questions are to ht 
directed to Mr. Hailey or any member of his familv It ht is 
asked a question, I will instruct him not to answer Secimd I 
would Jike to introduce his familv To my left is his wile. 
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Gwen Hailey. Standing behind us are his sons, Carl Lee, Jr., 
Jarvis, and Robert. Behind the boys is Mr. Hailey s brother, 
Lester Hailey/’ 

Jake paused and sailed at Tonya. ''Sitting in her 
daddy’s lap is Tonya Hailey. Now I’ll answer questions.” 

“What happened in court this morning?” 

“Mr. Hailey was arraigned, he pled not guilty, and his 
trial was set for July 22.” 

“Was there an altercation between you and the district 
attorney?” 

“Yes. After the arraignment, Mr. Buckley approached 
me, grabbed my arm, and looked as it he planned to assault 
me when a deputy intervened.” 

“What caused it?” 

“Mr. Buckley has a tendency to crack under pressure.” 

“Are you and Mr. Buckley friends?” 

“No.” 

“Will the trial be in Clanton?” 

“A motion to change venue will be filed by the defense. 
ITie location of the trial will be determined by Judge N(x>se 
No predictions.” 

“Could you describe what this has done to the Hailev 
family?” 

Jake thought a minute while the cameras rolled. He 
glanced at Carl Lee and Tonya. “You’re looking at a very 
nice family. Two weeks ago life was good and sin^.ple. 'Inhere 
was a job at the paper mill, a little monev in the bank, secu- 
rity, .stability, church every Sunday together, a loving family. 
Then, tor reasons kno\\n only to God, two drunk, drugged 
punks committed a horrible, violent act against this little 
ten-year-old girl. They shocked us, and made us all. feel sick. 
They ruined her life, and the lives of her parents and family. 
It was too much for her father. He snapped. He broke. Now 
he’s in jail facing trial and the prospect of the gas chamber. 
The job is gone. The money is gone. The innocence is gone. 
The children face the possibility of growing up without their 
father. Their rntithcr must now find a job to support them, 
and she’ll have to beg and borrow from friends and relatives 
in order to survive. 

“To answer your question, sir, the family has been dev- 
astated and destroyed.” 
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Gwen began crying quietly, and Jake handed her a 
handkerchief 

“Are you hinting at a defense of insanity'^” 

“Yes “ 

“Will there in fact be a plea of insanity'^” 

“Yes ” 

“Can you prove it'^’ 

“That will be left for the jury We will provide them 
experts in the field of psychiatry ” 

“Have you already consulted with these experts * 

^\es,” hed Jake 

“Could you give us their names 
‘ No, that would be inappiopriate at this point ’ 

“Wc ve heard rumors of death threats against Mr Hai- 
Icv Could you confirm ' 

‘rhere continue to be threats against Mr Hailey, his 
family, my familv, the shenff, the judge, just about everyone 
involved 1 don’t know how serious the\ ate ’ 

C arl I ee patted Tonya on the leg and looked blankly at 
the table He looked scared, pitiful, and in need of svmpa 
th> His boys looked scared too but utording to strict oi 
dors, the\ stood at attention afraid tv) move Carl 1 et Jr 
the oldest at fifteen stood behind Jake Jarsis, the middle 
son at thirteen stood behind his daddv And Robert, age 
ekven, stood behind his mother Thev wore identical navv 
suit> with white shirts and little red bow ties Roberts suit 
wa<« once CaTl Lee )r s then larvis s, and now his and it 
looked a bit more worn than tne other two But it was clean 
n( atly pressed, and perfectly cuffed I he bovs looked shaip 
How could any juror vote to foree these children to livt 
without their father^ 

The press eonterence was a hit Segments of it ran on 
the networks and loi al stations both on the evening and late 
news The Ihursday papers ran front page pictures of the 
llailevs and then lawyei 



The Swede had called several times during the 
two weeks her husband had been in Mississippi. 
She didn’t trust him down there. There were old 
girlfriends he had confessed to. Each time she 
called, Lester was not around, and Gwen lied and explained 
that he was fishing oi cutting pulpwood so they could buy 
groceries. Gwen was tired of lying, and Lester was tired of 
caiousing, and they were tired ol each other. When the 
phone rang before dawn i^iday morning, Lester answered it. 
it was the Swede. 

Tvo hours later the red Cadillac was parked at the jail. 
Moss Junior led Lester into Carl Lee's cell. The brothers 
whispered above the sleep of the inmates. 

“(lOtta go home,” Lcsiei mumbled, somewhat 
ashamed, somewhat timid. 

'‘Why*’” Carl Lee asked as if he had been expecting it. 

“My wife called this mornin’. 1 gotta be at work tomor- 
row or Tm fired.’’ 

Carl Lee nodded approvingly, 

“Lm sorry, bubba, I feel bad about goin\ but I ain’t goi 
no choice.” 

“I understand. When you comm’ back? ' 

“When you want me back?” 

“For the trial. It'll be real hard on Gwen and the kids. 
Can you be back then?” 

“You know I’ll be here. I got some vacation time and 
all. ril be hcre.”^ 

Tliey sal on the edge of Carl Lee’s bunk and watched 
each other in silence. The cell was dark and quiet. The two 
hunks opposite Carl Lee’s were empty. 

“Man, I forgot how bad this place is,” Lester said. 

“I just hope I ain t here much longer.” 

They stood and embraced, and Lester called for Moss 
Junior to open the cell “I'm proud of you, bubba,” he said 
to his older brother, then left for Chicago. 
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Carl Lee's second visitor of the morning was his attorney, 
who met him in Ozzie’s office. Jake was red eyed and irrita- 
ble. 

“Carl Lee, I talked to two psychiatnsts in Memphis yes- 
terday. Do you know what the minimum fee is to evaluate 
you for trial purposes? Do you?” 

“Am I supposed to know?” asked Carl l^e. 

“One thousand dollars,” Jake shouted. “One thousand 
dollars. Where can you find a thousand dollars?” 

“I gave you all the money I got 1 even offered — ” 

“I don’t want the deed to your land Why? Because 
nobody wants to buy it, and if you can’t sell it, it’s no good 
We’ve got to have cash, Carl l^e. Not for me, but for the 
psychiatrists ” 

“Why?” 

“Why!” Jake repealed in disbelief “Why? Because I’d 
like to ieep you away fiom the gas chamber, and it’s only a 
hundred miles from here It’s not that far And to do that 
v;e ve got to convince the jury that you were insane when 
you shot those boys. I can’t tell them you were crazy. You 
Ciin’t tell them you were crazy. It take* a psychiatnst An 
expert. A doctor. And they don t work for free Under- 
stand?” 

Carl Ixe leaned on his knees and watched a spider 
crawl across the dusty carpet After twelve days in jail anc* 
'•wo court appearances, he had had enough of the cnminal 
justu'e system. He thought of the hours and minutes before 
the killings. What was he thinkmg” Sure the boys had to die 
He had no regrets. But did he contemplate jail, or poverty, 
or lawyers, or psychiatrists? Maybe, but only in passing 
Those unpleasantries were only by- products to be encoun- 
tered and endured temporarily before he was set free. After 
the deed, the system would process him, vindicate him, and 
send him home to his family. It would be easy, just as Les- 
ter’s episode had been virtually painless. 

But the system was not working now. It was conspiring 
to keep him in jail, to break him, to make orphans of his 
children. It seemed determined to punish him for perform- 
ing an act he considered unavoidable. And now, his only ally 
was making demands he could not meet. His lawyer asked 
the impossible. His friend Jake was angiy and yelling. 
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“Get it/' Jake shouted as he headed for the door. “Get 
it from your brothers and sisters, from Gwen's family, get it 
from your friends, get it from your church. But get it. And as 
soon as possible." 

Jake slammed the door and marched out of the jail. 


Carl Lee's third visitor of the morning arrived before n(X)n 
in a long black limousine with a chauffeur and Tennessee 
plates. It maneuvered through the small parking lot and 
came to rest straddling three spaces. A large black btxly- 
guard emerged from behind the wheel and opened the door 
to release his boss. They strutted up the sidewalk and into 
the jail. 

The secretary stopped typing and smiled suspiciously. 
“Good mornin’." 

“Mornin'," said the smaller one, the one with the patch 
“My name is Cat Bruster, and I'd like to see Sheritf Walls.'’ 

“May 1 ask what for?" 

“Yes ma’am. It's regardin’ a Mr. Hailew a resident ot 
your fine facility," 

The sheriff heard his name mentioned, and appeared 
from his office to greet this infamous visitor “Mi. Bruster, 
I'm Ozzie Walls." I'hey shook hands. I'he bodyguard did not 
move. 

“Nice to meet you. Sheriff, I'm Cat Bruster, tiom Mem- 
phis." 

“Yes. 1 know who you are. Seen you in the news. What 
brings you to Ford County?" 

“Well, 1 gotta buddy in bad trouble. Carl Lee Hailcv 
and I'm here to help," 

“Okay Who’s he'^" Ozzic asked, looking up at the 
bodyguard. Ozzie was six feet four, and at least five inches 
shorter than the bodyguard. He weighed at least three hun- 
dred pounds, most of it in his arms. 

“ This here is Tiny Tom," Cat explained “We just call 
him Tiny for short'’ 

“I sec " 

“He’s sort of like a bodyguard." 

“He’s not carryin’ a gun, is he?" 

“Naw, Sheriff, he don’t need a gun." 
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“Fair enough Why don’t you and Tiny step into my 
office*'” 

In the office. Tiny closed the door and stood by it while 
his boss took a seat across from the sheriff 

“1 !e can sit if he wants to,” Oz/ie explained to Cat 
“Naw, Sheriff, he always stands by the door That’s the 
way he’s been trained ” 

'Sorta like a police dog''” 

‘ Right ” 

“Fine What’d you wanna talk about*'” 

Cat crossed hts legs and laid a diamond-clusteied hand 
on his knee “Well, Sheriff, me and Carl Lee go way back 
Fought together in ’Nam Wc was pinned dov/n near Da 
Nang ^‘ummer of ’71 I got hit in the head, and, barn*, two 
seconds latei he got hit in the leg Our squad disappeared, 
and the gooks was usm’ us for target praitice Carl Lee 
limped to where Fs layin’ pat me on his shoulders, anda*an 
through the gunfire to a ditch next to a trail I hung on hts 
hack while he crawled two milc> Saved my life He got a 
medal for it You know that*' ’ 

No 

It’s true We laid nexi to each other in i hospital in 
Sa gon for two months, then got oui black asses oulta Viet 
nam Don i plan to go bac^ 

Oz7ie was listening intently 

And now that my man is in tioublc, I d like to help ” 
‘Did he get the M-Jt> from you' 

Tiny grunted and Cat sorted ‘Of course not 
Would yc^u like to sec him*' 

‘ Why sure It’s that easy'” 

“\ep II you can move Tiny away from ihat door Til get 

him 

Finv stepped aside, and two minutes later O/zie was 
back with the prisoner Cai yelled at him hugged him and 
the\ patted each other like boxers Carl I ec looked awk 
wardly at Oz/ie, who t<H>k the hint and Icti 1n\ again 
closed the door and stood guard Carl Lee moved twe^ chairs 
together so they could face each other ely and talk 
Cat spoke first “I m proud of you, big man, for what 
you did Real proud Why didn’t you tell me that s why you 
wanted the gun*'” 
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“Just didn’t/’ 

“How was It?” 

“Just like ’Nam, except they couldn’t shoot back.” 

“That’s the best way.” 

“Yeah, I guess. I just wish none oi this had to happen.” 

“You ain’t sorry, are vou?” 

Carl Lee rocked in his 'hair and studied the ceiling. “I’d 
do It over, so I got no regrets about that. I just wish they 
hadn’t messed with my little girl. I wish she was the same. I 
wish none of it ever happened.” 

“Right, right. It's gotta be lough on you iicre." 

“f ain’t worried ’bout me. I’m real concerned with my 
family.” 

“Right, right. How’s the wife?” 

“She’s okay. She’ll make it.” 

“1 saw in the paper where the trial's m Jul}. You been in 
the paper more than me here lately.” 

“Yeah, Cat. But you always get oft. 1 ain’t so sure 'bout 

me.” 

“You gotta good lawyer, dvm’l you*^” 

“Yeah. He s good ” 

('at stood and walked around the oltice, admiring O/ 
zie’s trophies and (‘ertincates. “That’s the mam leason 1 
came to see you, my man ” 

“What’s that'^” Carl Lee asked, unsure ol what his 
friend had in mind, but ecrlain his visit had a purpose. 

“('arl Lee, you know how many times I been on irial '” 

“Seems like all the lime.” 

“Pivc! Five times they put me on trial. The lederal boys 
I'hc stale boys 1 he city boys. Dope, gamblin', bribery, guns, 
raeketeerin’, whores. You name it, and they’ve tried me tor 
it. And you know somethin’, Carl Lee, I’ve been guilty ot it 
all. Evertime I’ve gone to trial, I’ve been guilty as hell. You 
know how many times 1 been convicted'-^” 

“No,” 

“None! Not once have ihey got me. Five trials, live not 
guilties,” 

Carl Lee smiled with admiration. 

“You know why they can’t convict me?” 

Carl Lee had an idea, but be shook his head anyway. 

’Because, Carl Lee, I got the smartest, meanest, 
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crookedest criminal lawyer in these parts. He cheats, he 
plays dirty, and the cops bate him. But 1 m sittin’ here in- 
stead of some prison. He’ll do whatever it takes to win a 
case.” 

“Who IS he?” Carl Lee asked eagerly. 

“You've seen him on television walkin’ in and outta 
court, fle’s m the papers ail the time. Evertime some big- 
shot crook gets in trouble, he’s there. He gets the drug deal- 
ers, the politicians, me, all the big-time thugs.” 

“What's his name?” 

“He handles nothin’ but criminal cases, mainly dope, 
b ibery, extortion, stuff like that. But you know what his 
favorite is'^” 

“Whal?” 

“Murder. He loves murder cases. Ain't never lost one. 
Gels ail the big ones in Memphis. Remember when they 
caught those two niggers throwin’ a dude off the bridge mto 
the Mississippi. Caught them redhanded. 'Bout five years 
ago^” 

“Yeah, I remember.” 

‘Had a big trial for two weeks, and they got off He wa*- 
the man. Walked them outta there. Not guilty.” 

i think 1 remember seein’ him on TV ” 

“Sure you did. He’s a bad dude^ C'arl Lee. Tm tellin' 
you the man nevei loses.” 

“What’s his name?” 

Cat landed in his chair and stared solemnly into Carl 
Lee’s face. “Bo Marsharfsky,” he said. 

Carl Lee gazed upward iS i! he remembered ^hc name. 
“So what'^” 

(^at laid five hngers with eight carats on Carl Lee's 
knee. “So he wants to help you, my man ” 

“1 already got one lawyei I can\ pay. How I'm gonna 
pay another'^” 

“You ain’t gotta pay, Carl Lee. That's where 1 come m. 
He’s on my retainer all the time. I own him. Paid the guy 
’bout a hundred thousand last year just to keep me outta 
trouble. You don’t pay.” 

Suddenly, Carl Lee had a keen interest in Bo Marsharf- 
sky. “How does he know ’bout me?” 

“Because he reads the paper and watches the tube You 
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know how lawyers are. 1 was in his office yesterday and he 
was studyin’ the paper with your picture on the front. I told 
him ’bout me and you. He went crazy. Said he had to have 
your case. I said I would help!” 

‘'And that's why you’re here?” 

“Right, right He said he knew just the folks lo get v(tu 

off.” 

“Like who?” 

“Doctors, psychiatrists, folks like that. He knows them 

all.” 

‘ They cost money ” 

“I’ll pay for it, C'arl Lee! 1 isum to me! I'll pav foi it all. 
You'll have the best lawyer and doctors money can buy, and 
your old pal Cal will pay the tab Don't worry 'bout monev^*’ 

“But 1 g<ilta good lawyer.” 

“How old IS he?” 

“I guess 'bout thirtv” 

Car rolled Ins eves m arna/ement ' He’s a child I'arl 
Lee. He ain’l been out! i sch(>o> long enough. MarsharKkv's 
fifty, and he’s handled more murder cases than vour b(\v’ll 
ever see 'I'his is your life. Carl Lee Don’t trust it to no 
rookie ’ 

Siiddeniv, Jake was awful young. But then there was 
Lester’s trial when Jake had been even younger. 

“I.ook, ( ar! Lee, I been m many trials, and that crap is 
complicated and tcehnieal. One mistake and your ass is 
gone. If this kid misses one tuck, it might be the dilference 
between life and death You can’J afford to have no young 
kid in Iheie hopin' he don’t JT:ies^ up. One mistake,' C at 
snapped his fingers for special ellect, “and you're in tht' gas 
chamber. Marsharfsky don't make mistakes. ” 

Carl L.ec was on the ropes “Would he work with mv 
lawyer?” he asked, seeking compromise. 

“No! No way. He don't work with nobody He don’t 
need no help. Your boy'd be m the wa> ” 

Carl Lee placed his elbows on his knees and stared at 
his feet. A thousand bucks for a doctor would be impossible 
He did not understand the need for one since he had not felt 
insane at the time, but evidently one would be necessary. 
Everyone seemed to think so. A thousand bucks for a cheap 
doctor. Cal was offering the best money could buy. 
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* I hate to do this to my lawyer,” he muttered quietly 
‘ Don t be stupid, man, ’ Cat scolded “You better be 
lookm out tor Carl Lee and to hell with this child This ain’t 
no time to worry ’bout hurtin’ feelin’s He’s a lawyer, forget 
h m He’ll gel over it ” 

‘ But I already paid him — ’ 

How much*^” Cat demanded, snapping his fingers at 

Tiny 

“Nine hundred bucks ’ 

Tim produced a wad of cash, and Cat peeled off nine 
« le hundred-dollar bills and stuffed them m C arl I ee s shirt 
pocket Here’s somethin’ for the kids, he Si.id as he unrav- 
tlf d a one thousand dollar bill and stuffed it with the rest 
Carl I ce’s pulse jumped as he thought of the ca<h co\ 
enng his heart Fie felt it move in the pocket and prtss 
gently against his chest He wanted to look at the big bill and 
hold It hrmly m his hand ^ood bethought food for hiK kids 
Wc eotta deaP Cat asked with a smile 
You went one to hre my lawver and hire voui*' ' he 
isktd c ‘refuilv 
Ru^ht, right ’ 

\nd you gonna pay for everthing ^ 

Right, right ” 

What about this money 

It s vouis Lemme know if you need more 

Mighty nice of you. Cat 

1 m a very nice man I’m helpin two friends One 
saved m> life many ye^rs ago, and the other saves m> ass 
» ver two years ’ 

‘Why does ne want my case so >ad ^ 

‘Publicity You know how law* ers arc 1 ook at how 
much press this kid’ ♦ already made off you It s a lawver s 
dream We gotta deaP” 

‘Yeah It’s a deal ” 

,Cat struck him on the shoulder with an affectionate 
blow, and walked to the phone on Ozzic’s desk He punched 
the numbers ‘Collect to 901-566-9800 From Cat Bruster 
Person to person to Bo Marsharfsky ’ 
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On the twentieth floor in a downtown office building. Bo 
Marsharfsky hung up the phone and asked his sccietary if 
the press release was prepared. She handed it to him, and he 
read it carefully. 

“This looks fine/' he said. “Get it to bofh newspapers 
immediately, lell them to use the file photograph, the new 
one. See Frank Fields at the Post. Tell him I want it on the 
front page in the morning. ^\c owes me a favor. ' 

“\es, sir. What about the TV stations?" she asked. 
“Deliver them a copy. I can't talk now, but I'll hold a 
news conference in Clanton next week." 


Lucicn called at six-thirty Saturday morning. Carla was biii- 
ied deep under the blankets and did not respond to the 
phone. JaKc rolled toward the wall and grappled with the 
lamp until he found the receiver. “Hello," he managed 
weakly 

“Whal’re you d(>ing'^" I.ueicn asked. 

“1 was slceyiing until the phone ran{^" - 

“\ou seen the | taper?" 

What time js it*'" 

“Go get the paper and call me after you read it. ' 

The phone W 4 'S dead. Jake stared at the receiver, then 
placed It on the tabic. He .sat on the e*jgc of the b«'d, ruobed 
the log from his eyes, and tried to remember the last imic 
Luuen called Ins house. It must be important. 

He made the coffee, turned out the cjpg, and walked 
quickly m his gym shorts and sweatsliiii to the edge ol the 
street where the three morning papers had fallen within ten 
inches of each tither. He rolled the rubbrT bands off onto 
the kitchen tabic and spread the papers next to his colfec. 
Nothing in the Jackson paper. Nothing from Tupelo. The 
Memphis Post earned a headline of death in the Middle 
East, and then, he saw it. On the bottom half of the fiont 
page he saw himself, and under his picture was the caption: 
“Jake Bngance -Out." Next was a picture of Carl Lee, and 
then a splendid picture of a face he had seen before. Under 
it, the words: “B<j Marsharfsky — In." The headline an- 
nounced that the noted Memphis criminal attorney had 
been hired to rcpre.sent the “vigilante killer." 
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fic was shunned, weak, and tonfustd Surely it wa^* a 
mistake He had seen Carl Lee only yesterday He read the 
‘tor> slowly There were tew deluls just a history ot Mai 
sh.irKky s ^'leatest verdicts Ht promised a news conkrtncf 
IP Clanton He said the case would present new chillengts 
etc He had iaith in tht juioi ^ o» Toid County 

Jake slipped silently into starched khakis and a button 
down His wife was « till lost somewhere deep m the bed He 
^yoiild tell her later He took the paper and drove to the 
office The Colfce Shop would not be sale At Mhel s de‘k 
he »eail the sloiy auain and '‘taied at nis picture on the tiont 
page 

Luc It n had a f < w words of comfort I le knew Marsliart 
SKV or lh( Sturk as nt w is known He wjn a sleazy c rooK 
with poloh and tint ^sc I ucitn idnnred him 


Mo s lumor Ld c irl 1 ec into C)7/ic ^ » flict vyffcK 
lake walled with i newspaper I he deputv euickly h ii and 
closed the door f arl 1 ce s^t on the small black vinyl cotich 

Jake thiew Iht ntw^pap^r at him Ha\c you scetj 
this he demanded 

( arl Lee glar^-d at him and ignoie<l the paper 
W hy ( arl 1 1 1 
1 dtm t have to c \plaii J xk<. 

\es you do You didn t lia^'C tin guts to call me hkc i 
mar ind tell nu ^ou let me read it m the paper 1 di loand 
in c\pl ination 

You wanted toc» mu^li money like Yf>u re always 
pripin over the money Here 1 am •^ittm m jail 4Uid vou le 
biKhin bout somethin 1 ton t help 

Money You can t afloid to pav me How ean y »u al 
lord Marsharf^kv^ 

I ain’t gotta pav him 
What* ’ 

You heard me 1 aii^’t pavin him 
1 guess he works lor ♦rec 
Nope Somebody else is pavin' ' 

*Who^’ Jake shouted 

‘ I am t telhn’ It am t nom ol your business, Jakt 
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“You’ve hired the biggest criminal lawyer in Memphis, 
and someone else is payin’ his bill?” 

“Yep ” 

The NA^CP, thought Jake No, the> wouldn’t hire 
Marshdrfsky They ve got their own lawyers Besides, he was 
too expensive tor them Who else'' 

Carl Lee took the newspaper and folded it neatly He 
was ashamed, and felt bao but the decision had been made 
He had asked Ozzie to call Jake and convey the news, but 
the sheriff wanted no part of it He should have called, but 
he was not going to apologize He studied his picture on the 
fiont page ’^ie liked the part about the vigilante business 
‘And you’re not going to tell me who''” Jake said, 
somewhat quieter 

“Naw, Jake I ain’t tcllm’ ’ 

‘Did vou discuss it with Lester''” 

The glare returned to his eyes “Nope He ain’t on trial 
and it ain’t none of his business ’ 

“Where is he 

‘ (liicago I eft \esterday And don t you go call him 
I’ve made up m\ mind, Jake ’ 

We II set , Jake ‘^aid to himself I ester would lind out 
short!) 

Jake opened the door ‘That's it I’m hred Just liKt 
that '’ 

Carl I LL stan’d <it his picture and said nothing 


Carla was eating breakfast and wailing A reporter from 
Jackson had called looking for Jake, and had told her about 
Marsha rfsk> 

There were no words, just motions He hlled a cup with 
coffee and went to the back porch He sipped from the 
steaming cup and surveyed the unkempt hedges that lined 
the boundaiy of his long and narrow backyard A brilliant 
sun baked the rich green Bermuda and dried the dew, creat 
mg a sticky hazt that drifted upward and hung to his shirt 
The hedges and grass were waiting on their weekly groom- 
ing. He kicked off his loafers— no socks— and walked 
through the soggy turf to inspect a broken birdbath near a 
scrawny crepe myrtle, the only tree of any significance 
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She followed the wet footprints and stood behind him 
He look her hand and smiled ‘ You okay she asked 
‘ Yeah I m fine " 

Did you talk to him 
“Yes " 

‘What did he sa>>“ 

He shook his head and said nothing 
I m sorry, lake ” 

He noddtd and stared at the birdbath 

‘I here will be other casts she said without confi 

d lu 

‘I know ’ He thought ol Buckley aiul could hear Iht 
l.uightcr He thought ot" the guys at the ( otfee Shop and 
vowed nc^l to return He th(*ught of the cameiasrand rcp>oil 
ers and a dull pain rno\ed through his stomach He thought 
ol Lester, his only hope of retrieving the ease 
, Would >ou like some bieakfasl ^ ’ she asked 
No I m not hungty ^ hanks 

t o<)k on the bright Mde »he said We won t be alraid 
to inswer the phone 

t think HI cut the grass ’ he said 



The Council of Ministers was a group of black 
preachers that had been formed to coordinate po- 
litical activities in the black communities of Ford 
County It me^ infrequently during the off years, 
but duiing election years it met weekly, on Sunday after- 
mx)ns, to interview candidates and discuss issues, and, more 
importantly, to determine the benevolence of each office 
seeker. Deals were cut, strategies developed, money ex- 
changed. ITic council had proven it could deliver the black 
vote. Gifts and offerings to black churches rose dramatically 
dcring elections. 

I'he Re\crend Ollic Agee called a special meeting of 
the council for Sundav aftermKm at his church. He wrapped 
up his sermon early, and by 4:00 P M his flock had scattered 
when the Gadiilac-s and I incolns began filling his parking lot. 
'Fhe meetings were seciel, with only ministers who were 
council mcmbcis invited. ITierc were twenty-three black 
churches in P\»rd County, and twenty-two members were 
present when Reverend Agee called the meeting to order 
The meeting would be brief, since some of the ministers, 
especially from the C’hurch of Christ, would begin thei, eve- 
ning services -shortly. 

Hie purpose ol the meeting, he explained, was to orga- 
nize moral, political, and financial supf^oit of Carl Lee Hai- 
ley, a member in good standing of his church. A legal de- 
fense fund must be established to assure the best legal 
representation Another fund must be established to provide 
support for his family. He, Reverend Agee, would chair the 
fuiid-*‘aising efforts, with each minister respt>nsiblc for his 
own congregation, as usual. A special offering would be 
taken during the morning and evening services, starting next 
Sunday. Agee would use his discretion in disbursing the 
money to the family. Half of the proceeds would go to the 
defense fund Time was important. I'he trial was next month. 
The money had to be raised quickly while the issue was hoi, 
and the people were in a giving motxi. 
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The council unanimousl> agreed with Revuend Agee 
He continued 

The NAACP must become active m the Hailcv case He 
would not be on trial il he was white Not in lord County 
He was on trial only because he was black, anti this must be 
addressed by the NAACP The national director had been 
called The Memphis and Jackson chapters had promised 
help Pres<^ conferences would be held Demonstrations and 
marches would be important Mayoc boycotts ot white- 
owned businesses - that was a popular tactic at the moment, 
a d It woiked with ama/ing results 

The must be done immediately, while the people were 
willing and in a giving mcx>d I he minislc*s unanimouslv 
agreed and left lor thur evening st rvic<'s 


In part due to fatigue, and in part dut to einharrassfhent, 
l.ikc slept through ehuren ( aria fixca paneake^, and they 
uiioved a long breakfast with Hanna on the p.itu' He ig 
lU'ied the Sunday papers after he on tin front page 

of the sw\.ond section of Hie Memphis Post i full-page 
spread em Marsh^rlskv and his famous new ehenf The storv 
was complete with pictures and quotes trom tht great law 
ver I he Hailey cave presented his biggest chalk ngc he said 
Si nous legal and social issues would be addiess'd A novel 
defense would be employed, he proinis<.d He had not lost a 
nnuder case in twelve years h< hoisted It woiikl be difli 
cult, but he had (onfidenec in the w'siom *ind laiiness oi 
Mi'-sissippi jurors 

Jake read the article without i^ommont and l.ud the pa 
per in the trash can 

Carla suggested a picnic, and although he needed to 
work he knew better than to mention it Ihey loaded the 
Saab with food and toys and eirovc to the lake Ihe bro'vn, 
niuddv waters ot Lake C'halulld had crested tor the year and 
within days would begin their slow withdrawal to the eerttci 
Ihe high water attracted a flotilla oi skibcMts bass rigs cata 
marans, and dinghies 

Caila threw two heavy quills under an oak on the side 
of a hill while Jake unk^aded the tood and doll house 
Hanna ananged her large family with pets and automobiles 
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on one quilt and began giving orders and setting up house. 
Her parents listened and smiled. Her birth had been a har- 
rowing, gut-wrenching nightmare, two and a half months 
premature and shrouded with conflicting symptoms and 
prognoses. For eleven days Jake sat by the incubator in IC'U 
and watched the tiny, purple, scrawny, beautiful three-pound 
body cling to life while an army of d(x:tors and nurses stud- 
ied the monitors and adjusk .^d tubes and needles, and siiook 
their heads. When he was alone he touched the incubator 
and wiped tears from his cheeks He prayed as he had never 
prayed. He slept in a riKking chair near his daughter and 
dreamed of a beautiful blue eyed, dark-haired little girl play- 
ing with dolls and sleeping on his shoulder. He could hear 
her voice. 

After a month the nurses smiled and the doctors re- 
lented, The tubes were removed one at a time each day for a 
week. Her weight ballooned to a hearty four and a half 
pounds, and the proud parents look her home. 'Fhe dtkciors 
suggested no more children, unless adopted. 

She was perfect now, and the sound of her voice could 
still bring tears to his e ves. They ate and chuckled as Hanna 
lectured her dolls on piopei hygiene 

“This is the first lime you've relaxed in two weeks.'' 
Carla said as they lay on their quilt. Wildly colored catama- 
rans crisscrossed the lake below dodging a hundred roaring 
boats pulling halt-drunken skiers. 

“Wc went to church last Sunday," he replied. 

“And all you thought about was the trial." 

“Still thinking about it." 

“It's over, isn't it?” 

“I don’t know " 

“Will he ch^inge his mind?" 

“He might, if Ixsier talks to him. It's hard to say 
Blacks are so unpredictable, especially when they’re in trou- 
ble. He’s got a good deal, really He's got the best criminal 
lawyer in Memphis, and he’s free." 

“Who’s paying the bill?" 

“An old friend of Carl Lee's from Memphis, a guy by 
the name of Cat Bruster." 

“Who’s he?’’ 
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“A very rich pimp, dope pusher, thug, thief. Marsharf- 
sky’s his lawyer. A couple of crooks.” • 

“Did Carl Lee tell you this?” 

“No. He wouldn’t tell me, so 1 asked Ozzic.” 

“Does Lester know?” 

“Not yet.” 

“What do you mean by that? Yoifrc not going to call 
him, are you?” 

“Well, yes, I had planned to.” 

“Thai’s going a bit far, isn’t it?” 

“I don't think so. Lester has a right to know, and — ” 
“Then Carl Lee should tell him ” 

“He bhould, hut he won’t He's made a mistake, and he 
docs not realize it ” 

“But it’s his problem, not yours At least not anyiiuirc.” 
“Carl Lee's too embarrassed to tell Lester. He knows 
I ester will cuss him and tell him he's made another mis- 
take,'’ 

“So It's up to you to intervene m their family affairs.” 
“No But I think Lester should know ' 

“I’m sure he’ll see it in the papers ’ 

“Maybe not,” Jake said without anv conviction. “1 think 
Hanna needs some more orange juice ' 

“I think you want to change the subject.” 

“ The subject doesn’t bothei me. I want tin case md 1 
intend to get it hack. I ester's the only person v ho can re- 
tneve it.” 

Her eves nanowed and he e<)uld led them He watched 
a bas.s rig drift into a mud bar on the near shoie 

“Jake, that’s unethical, and you know u.” Her voite was 
calm, yet controlled and firm The words were slow and 
scornful 

“That’s not true, Carla. I'm a very ethical attorney 
“You’ve always preached ethics. But at thi** mtunent 
you're scheming to solicit the case That's wrong, Jake ” 
“Retrieve, not solicit. " 

“What’s the difference?” 

“Soliciting is unethical. IVc nevci seen a prohibition 
against retrieving ” 

‘ It's not right, Jake. Carl l.ec's hired another lawyer 
and It's time for you to forget it.” 
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“And I suppose you think Mjpihsrfsky tcsds ethics 
opinions. How do you think he gol !he case? He\s been hired 
by a man who's never heard of him. He chased the case, and 
he's got it.” 

“So that makes it okay it you chase it now?” 

“Retrieve, not chase/' 

Hanna demanded cookies, and Carla searched through 
the picnic basket. Jake reclined on an elbow and ignored 
them both. He thought of Lucien. What would he do in this 
situation? Probably rent a plane, fly to Chicago, get Lester, 
slip him some money, bring him home, and convince him to 
browbeat Carl Ixjc. He would assure Lester that Marsharf- 
sky could not practice in Mississippi, and since he was a 
foreigner, the rednecks on the juiy wouldn't bchevc him 
anyway. He would call Marsharfsky and curse him for chas- 
ing cases and threaten him with an ethics complaint the min- 
ute he stepped into Mississippi He would get his black cro- 
nies to call Gwcp and Ozzie and persuade them that tlie 
only lawyer with a dog s chance in hell of winning the case 
was Lucien Wilbanks, Finally, ( arl Lee would knuckle under 
and send tor Lucien. 

I'hat's exactly what Lucien would do. Talk about ethics. 

“Why are you smiling?” Caria interrupted. 

‘*Just thinking about him nice it is out here with you 
and Hanna. Wc don’t dv this enough ' 

“You’k* disappointed aren't you?” 

“Sure. There will never be another case like this one. 
Win it, and Tm the gicatcsi lawyer in these pans We would 
never have to worry about money again.” 

“And it you lost it?” 

‘it would still be a drawing card. But I can’t lose what I 
don't have.” 

“Embarrassed?” 

“A little. It's hard to accept Every lawyer in the county 
is laughing about it, except maybe Harry Rex. But I'll get 
over it.” 

“What should I do with the scrapbook?” 

“Save it. You might fill it up yet.” 
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The cross was a small one, nine feet long and four feet wide, 
made to fit inconspicuously in the long bed of a pickup. 
Much larger crosses were used for the rituals, but the small 
ones worked better in the nocturnal raids into residential 
a^eas. They were not used often, or often enough according 
to their builders. In fact, it had been many years since one 
had been used in Ford County. The last one was planted in 
the yard of a nigger accused of raping a white woman. 

Several hours before dawn on Monday morning, the 
cross was lifted quietly and quickly from the pickup and 
thrust into a ten-inch, freshly dug slot in the front yard of the 
quaint Victorian house on Adams Street. A small torch was 
thrown at the foot of the cross, and in seconds it was in 
Hames. llie pickup disappeared into the night and stopped 
at a pay phone at the edge of town, where a call was placed 
to the dispatcher. 

Moments later. Deputy Marshall Prather turned down 
Adams and instantly saw the blazing cross in Jake*s*front 
yard. He turned into the driveway and parked behind the 
Saab. He punched the doorbell and stood on the porch 
watching the flames. It was almost three-thirty. He punched 
it again. Adams was dark and silent except for the glow of 
the Cl OSS and the snapping and crackling of the wood burn- 
ing fifty feet away. Finally, Jake stumbled through the front 
door and froze, wild-eyed and stunned, next to the deputy. 
The two stood side by side on the porch, mesmerized not 
only by the burning cross, but by its purpose. 

“Mornin’, Jake,” Prather finally said without kxiking 
fiom the fire. 

“Who did it?” Jake asked with a scratchy, dry throat 

“Don’t know. They didn’t leave a name. Just called and 
told us about it.” 

“When did they call?” 

“Fifteen minutes ago.” 

Jake ran his fingers through his hair in an effort to keep 
it from blowing wild in the soft breeze. “How long will it 
burn?” he asked, knowing Prather knew as little or even less 
than he about burning crosses. 

“No tollin’. Probably soaked in kerosene. Smells like it 
anyway. Might bum for a couple of hours. You want me to 
call a fire truck?” 
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Jake looked up and down the street. Every house was 
silent and dark. 

“Naw. No need to wake everybody. Let it burn. It won’t 
hurt anything, will it?” 

“It’s your yard.” 

Prather never moved; just stood there, hands in his 
pockets, his belly hanging over his belt. “Ain’t had one. of 
these in a long time around here. Last one I remember was 
in Karaway, nineteen-sixty- 

“Nineteen sixt>'-seven,” 

“You remember?” 

“Yeah. I was in high schcH>l. We drove out and watched 
it burn.” 

“What was that nigger’s name?” 

“Robinson, something Robinson. Said he raped Velma 
Thayer.” 

“Did he?” asked Prather. 

“The jury thought so. He’s in Parchman chopping cot- 
ton tor the rest of his life.” 

Prather seemed satisfied. 

“Let me get Carla,” Jake mumbled as he disappeared. 
He returned vMlh his wife behind him. 

“My God, Jake! Who did it?” 

“Who knows.” 

“Is it the KKK?” she asked. 

“Must be,” answered the deputy. “I don’t know any- 
body else who burns crosses, do you, Jake?” 

Jake shook his head. 

“I thought they left Ford County yeais ago,” said 
Prather. 

“Looks like they’re back,” said Jake. 

(’aria stood frozen, her hand over her mouth, terrified. 
The glow of the fire reddened her lace. “Do something, 
Jake. Put it out.” 

Juke watched the fire and again glanced up and down 
the street. The snapping and popping grew louder and the 
orange flames reached higher into the night. For a moment 
he hoped it would die quickly without being seen by anyone 
other than the three of them, and that it would simply go 
away and be forgotten and no one in Clanton would ever 
know. Then he smiled a-t his foolishness. 
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Prather grunted, and it was obvious he was tired of 
standing on the porch. "*Say, Jake, uh, I don't mean to bring 
this up, but accordin' to the papers they got the wrong law- 
yer. TTiat true?” 

guess ^ey can't read/* Jake muttered. 

^‘Probably not.” 

‘Tell me, Prather, do you know of any active Klan mem- 
bers in this a)unty?” 

“Not a one. Got some in the southern part of the state, 
but none around here. Not that I know of. FBI told us the 
Klan was a thing of the past.” 

•‘That’s not very comforting.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because these guys, if they’re Klan members, are not 
fiom around here. Visitors from parts unknown. It means 
they’re serious, don’t you think, Prather?” 

“I don't know. I’d worry more if it was local people 
workin’ with the Klan, Could mean the Klan's cornin’ back.” 

“What does it mean, the cross?” Carla asked the dci>- 
uty. 

“It's a warnin’. Means stop what you’re doin’, or the 
next time we’ll do more than bum a little wood. They used 
these things for years to intimidate whites who were sympa- 
tlielic to niggers and all that civil rights crap. If the whites 
didn’t stop their nigger lovin’, then violence followed. 
Bombs, dynamite, beatings, even murder. But that was a 
long time ago, I thought. In your case, it’s their way of tellin’ 
Jake to slay away from Hailey But since he ain’t Hailey’s 
lawyer no more, I don’t know what it means.” 

“Go check on Hanna,” Jake said to Carla, who went 
inside. 

‘if you got a water hose. I’ll be glad to put it out” 
offered Prather. 

“That’s a good idea ” Jake said. “I'd hate for the neigh- 
bors to see it.” 

Jake and Carla stood on the porch in their bathrobes 
and watched the deputy spray the burning cro^s. The v/ood 
fizzed and smoked as the water covered the cross and 
snuffed out the flames. Prather soaked it for fifteen minutes, 
then neatly rolled the hose and placed it behind the shrubs 
in the flower bed next to the front steps. 
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“Thanks, Marshall. Let’s keep this quiet, okay?’' 

Prather wiped his hands on his pants and straightened 
,his hat. “Sure. Y’all lock up good. If you hear anything, call 
the dispatcher. We’ll keep a close watch on it for the next 
few days.” 

He backed from tne driveway and drove slowly down 
Adams Street toward the square. They sat in the swing and 
watched the smoking cross. 

“I teel like I'm looking at an old issue of Li}e maga- 
zinc,” Jake said. 

“Or a chapter from a Mississippi history textbook, 
Mavbe we should tell them you got tired.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Thanks?” 

“For being so blunt.” 

“I’m sorry. Should 1 say discharged, or tcrminaicd, 
or — ” 

“Just say he found another lawyer. You’re really scared 
aren’t you?” 

“You know I’m vseared. I’m terrified. If they can burn a 
cross in our front yard, what's to stop them from burning the 
house? It’s not wt'rth it, Jake. I want you to be happy and 
succcsstui and all that wonderful stuff, but not at the ex- 
pense of our safety. No case is worth this.” 

“You’re glad 1 got fired?” 

“I’m glad he found another lawyer. Maybe they'll leave 
us alone now.” 

Jake put his arm around her, and pulled her into his 
lap. The swing rocked gently. She was beautiful, at three- 
thirty in the morning in her bathrobe. 

“I'hey won’t be back, will they?” she asked. 

“Naw. They’re through with us. They’ll find out I’m off 
the case, then they’ll call and apologize.” 

“It’s not funny, Jake.” 

“I know.” 

“Do you think people will know?” 

“Not for another hour. When the Coffee Shop opens at 
five, Dell Perkins will know every detail before she pours the 
first cup of coffee.” 

“What’rc you going to do with it?” she asked, nodding 
at the cross, now barely visible under the half moon. 
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'iVc got an idea. Let’s load it up, take it ^o Memphis, 
and bum it in Marshar&ky’s yard.” 

“Fm going to bed.” 


By 9:00 A.M Jake had finished dictating his motion to with- 
draw as counsel of record. Ethel was typing it with zest when 
she interrupted him: “Mr. Bngance, there’s a Mr. Marsharf- 
sky on the phone. I told him you were in conference, and he 
said he would hold.” 

“I’ll talk to him,” Jake gripped the receiver. “Hello.” 

“Mr. Brigance, Bo Marsharfsky in Memphis. How are 
you*^” 

“lernfic.” 

“Ciood. Fm sure you saw the morning paper Saturday 
and Sunday. You do get the paper in Clanton?” 

“Yes, and we have telephones and mail.” 

“So you saw the stories on Mr. Hailey?” 

'Yes. You write some very nice articles.” 

“I’ll Ignore that. ! wanted to discuss the Hailey case if 
you have a minute.” 

“I would love to.” ' 

“As I understand Mi.ssis$ippi procedure, out-of-state 
counsel must associate local counsel for trial purposes.” 

“You mean you don’t have a Mississippi license?” Jake 
asked incredulously. 

“Well, no, I don’t.” 

“That wasn’t mentioned in your articles.’* 

“Fll ignore that too. Do the judges require local counsel 
in all cases?” 

“Some do, some* don’t.” 

“I see. What about Noose?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Thanks. Well, I usually associate local counsel when I 
try cases out in the countiy. The locals feel belter with one 
of their own sitting there at counsel table with me.” 

“ That’s real nice.” 

“I don t suppose you’d be intere.t<.d in — ” 

“You must be kidding!” Jake yelled. “I’ve just been 
fired and now you want me to carry your briefcase. You’re 
crazy. 1 wouldn’t have my name associated with yours.” 
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d mmute. hd) seed— 

**No you wait a mi/iufe counstk f inis rna} conic as a 
surprise to you hut tn this stdtt MO htJVt CthkS dnu Idws 
agdjnsi soliciting litigation and clients C hamperl) -ever 
hear of it^ Of course not Its a fclimy in Mississippi as in 
most states We base canons of ethics that prohibit ambii 
lance chasing and sohcita ion bthics Mr Shark ever hear 
of them'’ 

I don t chase cases sonny Tht^v come to me 
^ikt Carl Ice Hailey Im supposed to believe he 
picked your name out of the yellow p igcs 1 rn sure you have 
a tull page ad next to the ibortionists 

He was referred to me 

\eah by sour pimp 1 know exittly how vou t»ot him 
Outright solicitation I mav hie i complaint with the bai 
Better yet I might h ive vour me thods levie wed by the erand 

JUJV 

Yeah I understand vou and the DA aic re il close 
Good day counselor 

Marsharfsky got the last word betore he hung up I kt 
fumed tor an hour before he could eoneentrate op the brul 
he writing lucicn would hive been piouJ ol him 


Just betore lunch Jake received a eiil from Walter Sullu m 
of the Sullivan lirm 

lake mv boy how in vOu’ 

Wonderful 

(lood listen Jake Bo M irsh irfskv p in old friend ol 
mine Wc defended a couple of bank ofheials >c irs igo on 
fraud chirgcs Ciot them off too He > ejuite a lawvej He s 
associated me as local counsel for Call I cc Hailey I was just 
wanting to know 

Jake dropped the reecivei and walked out of his otfiee 
He spent the afternoon on Lueien s front porch 



Gwen did not have Lester s number. Neither did 
Oz^ie, nor did anyone else. T!ie operator said 
there were two pages of Haileys in the Chicago 
phone book, at least a dozen Lester Haileys, and 
several L. S ’s. Jake asked for the first five Lester Haileys 
and called each one. They were all white. He called Tank 
Scales, the owner ol one of the safer and finer black honky 
tonks in the county. Tank's Tonk, as it was known. Lester wa.s 
especially fond of the place. Tank was a client and often 
provided Jake with valuable and confidential information on 
various blacks, their dealings and whereabouts. 

Tank stopped by the office Tuesday morning on the way 
to the bank. 

“Have you seen Lester Hailey in the past two weeks?” 
Jake asked. 

“Sure. Spent several days at the place shootin’ pool, 
drinkin’ beer Went back to Chicago last weekend, I heard 
Must’ve, 1 didn’t see him all weekend.” 

“Who was he with'’” 

“Hisself mostly.” 

“What about Iris?” 

“Yeah, he brung her a couple of limes when Henry was 
outla town. Makes me nervous when he brings her. Henry's 
a had dude. He’d cut thc^ii both if he knew they’s datin'.” 

“ rhey've been doing it for ten years. Tank.” 

“Yeah, she got two kids by Lester. Everbody knows it 
hut Henry. Poor old Henry, f k’ll find out one day, and you’ll 
have another murder case.'’ 

“Listen, Tank, can you talk to Iris?” 

‘ She don't come in too often.” 

“That s not what 1 asked. I need Lester's phone number 
in Chicago. I figure Iris knows it.” 

“I'm sure she does. I think he sends her money.” 

“Can you get it for me? 1 nee < ^ talk to Lester ” 

“Sure, Jake. If she’s got it. Til gel it.” 
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By Wednesday Jake’s office had returned to normal. Clients 
began to reappear. Ethel was especially sweet, or as sweet as 
possible for a cranky old nag. He went through the motions 
of practicing law, but the pain showed. He skipped the Cof- 
fee Shop each morning and avoided the courthouse by mak- 
ing Ethel do the filing or checking or whatever business re- 
quired his presence across the street. He was embarrassed, 
humiliated, and troubled, it was difficult to concentrate on 
other cases. He contemplated a long vacation, but couldn’t 
afford it. Money was tight, and he was not motivated to 
work. He spent most of his time in his office doing little but 
watching the courthouse and the town square below. 

He dwelt on Carl Lee, sitting in his cell a few blocks 
away, and asked himself a thousand times why he had been 
betrayed. He had pushed too hard for money, and forgot 
there were other lawyers willing to take the case for free. He 
hated Marsharfsky. He recalled the many times he hail seen 
Marsharfsky parade in and out of Memphis courtrooms pro- 
claiming the innocence and mistreatment of his pitiful, op- 
pressed clients. Dope dealers, pimps, crooked politicians, 
and slimy corporate thugs. All guilty, all deserving of long 
prison terms, or perhaps even death. He was a yankee, with 
an obnoxious twang fnmi somewhere in the upper Midwest. 
It would irritate anybody south of Memphis. An accom- 
plished actor, he would look directly into the cameras and 
whine: “My dient has been horribly abused by the Memphis 
police.” Jake had seen it a dozen times. “My client is com- 
pletely, totally, absolutely innocent. He should not be on 
trial. My client is a model citizen, a taxpayer.” What about 
his four prior convictions for extortion? “He was framed by 
the FBI. Set up by the government. Besides, he’s paid his 
debt. He’s innocent this time.” Jake hated him, and to his 
recollection, he had tost as many as he had won. 

By Wednesday afternoon, Marsharfsky had not been 
seen in Clanton. Ozzie promised to notify Jake if he showed 
up at the jail. 

Circuit Court would be in session until Friday, and it 
would be respectful to meet briefly with Judge Nbose and 
explain the circumstances of his departure from the case. 
His Honor was presiding over a civil case, and there was a 
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good chance Buckley would be absent. He had to be absent. 
He could not be seen or heard. 

Noose usually recessed for ten minutes around three- 
thirty, and precisely at that time Jake entered chambers 
thumgh the side door, fie had not been seen. He sat pa- 
tiently by the window waiting for Ichabod to descend from 
the bench and stagger into the room, five minutes later the 
door flung open, and His Honor walked in 

“Jake, how are you?" he asked 

“fine. Judge. Can f have a minute?” Jake asked as he 
Cl' »sed the dvior. 

“Sure, sit dowTi. What’s on your mind‘d'' Noose re- 
moved his robe, threw it over a chair, and lay on top ol the 
desk, knocking off books, files, and the telephone in the 
process. Once his gawky frame had ceased moving, he slowly 
folded his hands over his stomach, closed his eyes, and 
breathed deeply. “It’s my back, Jake. My doctor tells me to 
rest on a hard surface when possible.” 

“IJh, sure. Judge. Should I leave?” 

“No, no What’s on your mind?” 

“The Hailey case.” 

“I thought so, I saw your motion Found a new lawyer, 
huh?” 

“Yes, sir I had no idea it was coming. I expected to try 
the case in July.” 

“You owe no apologies, Jake. The motion to withdraw 
will be granted. It’s not your fault. Happens all the time. 
Who’s the new guy Marsharfsky?” 

“Yes, sir. From Memphis.” 

“With a name like that he should be a hit in Ford 
County ” 

“Yes, sir.” Almost as bad as Noose, thought Jake. 

“He has no Mississippi license,” Jake explained, help- 
fully. 

“ That's interesting. Is he familiar with our procedure?” 

“Tm not sure he’s ever tried a case in Mississippi. He 
told me he normally associates a local boy when he’s out in 
the country ” 

“In the country?” 

“That’s what he said.” 

“Well, he’d better associate if he comes into my court. 
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I’ve had some bad experiences with out-of-state attorneys, 
especially from Memphis.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Noose was breathing harder, and Jake decided to leave. 
“Judge, 1 need to go. 11 1 don’t see you in July, I’ll see you 
during the August term of court. Take care of your back.” 

“T’hanks, Jake. Take care.” 

Jake almost made it the rear door of the small office 
when the mam door from the courtroom opened and the 
Honorable L. Winston Lotterhouse and another hatchet 
man from the Sullivan firm strutted into chambers. 

“Well, hello, Jake,” Lotterhouse announced. “You 
know K. Peter Otter, our newest associate,” 

“Nice to meet you K. Peter, * replied Jake. 

“Are we interrupting anything?” 

“No, I was just leaving. Judge Noose is resting his back, 
and I was on iny way out.” 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” Noose said. ^ 

l.otlerhouse smelled blood. “Sa>, Jake, I’m .sure Walter 
Sullivan has inlormed you that our firm will ^erv'c as local 
ctmnsci tor C^arl I.ee Hailey.” 

“1 have heard.” 

“Tm ^oiry' it happened to you.” 

“\our grief is overwhelming.” 

“It does presem an interesting case for our firm. We 
don’t gel too many criminal cases, you know.” 

“I know, " Jake said, looking lor a hole to crawl in. “1 
need to run. Nice chatting with you, L. Winston. Nice meet- 
ing you, K. Peter Tell J. Walter and F. Robert and all the 
boys I said hello.” 

Jake slid out of the icar door of the courthou.se and 
eursed himself for showing his lace where he could get it 
slapped. He ran to his office. 

“Has Tank Scales called’'” he asked Ethel as he started 
up the stairs. 

“No But Mr. Buckley is waiting.” 

Jake slopped on the first step. “Waiting where?” he 
asked without moving his jaws. 

“Upstairs. In your office.” 

He walked slo\vly to her desk and leaned across to 
within inches of her face. She had sinned, and she knew it. 
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He glared al her fiercely “I didn’t know he had an 
appomlmcnt ” Again, the jaws did not move 

‘ He didn't,” she replied, her eyes glued to the desk 
‘ I didn't know he owned this building " 

She didn’t move, didn't answer 

‘i didn't know he had a key to my olhcc ’ 

Again, no movement, no answer 

He leaned closer ‘i should fire you foi this” 

Her 'ip quivered and she looked helpless 
“Fm sick of you, Fthcl Sick of your attitude your voice, 
y^ ur insubordination Sick of the wav you treat people, sick 
of everything about you 

Her eyes watered ‘'I'm sorry ” 

‘No you re not ^ou know, and have known for years, 
that no one no one in the world, not even my wife, goes up 
thc'se stairs into rny office it I'm not here 
“He insisted ’ 

‘ He's ail ass He gets paid for pushing pe(»ple arouna 
But not in this ofhcc ” 

Shhh He can he«ii you ” 

I don’t care He knows he’s an ass 
He leaned even closer until their noses were siv inches 
apart “Would you like to keep your job, LthcH ' 

She nodded, unable to speak 
then do exactly as I say Cro upstairs to mv othce 
fetch Mr Buckley, and lead him into the conference room, 
where i 11 meet him And don't ever do it agnn 

I the! wiped her face and ran up the stairs Moments 
later the DA was seated in the lonferencc lOom with the 
dooi dosed He waited 

lake was next door in the small kUchtii drinking oiangt 
luicc and assessing Buckley He drank slowly After hltcen 
minutes he opened the door and entered the room Butkiev 
was scaled al one end of the long confcrcnLc table lake ^-at 
at the other end, far away 

Hello, Rufus What do you want’’ 

“Nice place you have heie Lucien's old ofhets, I be 
lievc ’ 

“That's right. What brings you here^' 

‘fust wanted to visit ” 

“Fm very busy ” 
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“And I wanted to discuss ijie Hailey case.” 

“Call Marsharfsky.” 

“I was looking forward to the battle, especially with you 
on the other side. You’re a worthy adversary, Jake.” 

“I’m honored.” 

“Don’t get me wrong. 1 don’t like you, and I haven’t for 
a long time.” 

“Since Lester Hailey. 

“Yeah, I guess you’re right. You won, but you cheated.” 

“1 won, that’s all that counts. And 1 didn’t cheat. You 
got caught with your pants down.” 

“You cheated and Noose let you by with It.” 

“Whatever. I don’t like you either.” 

“Good. That makes me feel belter. What do you know 
about Maisharfsky?” 

“Is that the reason you’re here?” 

“Could be.” 

“I’ve never met the man, but if he was my father 1 
wouldn’t tell you anything. What else do you want?” 

“Surely you’ve talked to him.” 

“We had some woids on the phone. Don’t tell me 
you’re worried about him.” 

“No. Just curious. He's got a good reputation.” 

“Yes, he docs. You didn’t come here to discuss his repu- 
tation.” 

“No, not reall>. I wanted to talk about the case.” 

“What about it?” 

“Chances for an acquittal, possible defenses, was he re- 
ally insane. Things like that.” 

“I thought you guaranteed a conviction. In front of the 
cameras, remember? Just after the indictment. One of your 
press conferences.” 

“Do you miss the cameras already, Jake?” 

“Relax, Rufus. I’m out of the game. The cameras are all 
yours, at least yours and Marsharfsky ’s, and Walter Sulli- 
van’s. Go get them, tiger. If I’ve stolen some of your spot- 
light, then I’m deeply sony. I know how it hurts you.” 

“Apology accepted. Has Marsharfsky been to town?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

“He promised a press conference this week.” 
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“And you came here to talk about his press conference, 
right?'’ 

“No, I wanted to discuss Hailey, but obviously you’re 
too busy.” 

“That's right. Plus I have nothing to discuss with you. 
Mi. Governor. " 

“1 resent that.” 

“Why? You know it’s true. You’d prosecute your 
mother for a couple of headlines.*’ 

Buckley stood and began pacing back and forth behind 
his chair. “I wish you were still on this case, Bngance,” he 
said, the volume increasing. 

“So do I." 

“I'd teach you a tew things about prosecuting murder- 
eis 1 really wanted to dean your plow.” 

“You haven’t been too successtui in the past.” 

“Fhat’s why I wanted you on this one, Brigance. I 
wanted you so bad ” Ills lace had Tcturned to the deepMtd 
that was so tamiliar. 

There'll be others. Governor ” 

“Don't call me that,” he shouted. 

“It’s true, isn't it, Governoi 7 hat’s why you chase the 
cameras so haul. Fiverybody knows it. There goes old Ruliis. 
chasing cameras, running toi governor Sure it's true.” 

“I'm doing' my job Prosecuting thugs ” 

“('arl Lee Hailey's no thug” 

“Watch me burn bun ” 

“It won’t be that easy ’ 

“Watch me.” 

“It lakes twelve out of twelve.” 

“No problem.” 

“Tust like your grand jury?” 

Buckley froze in his tracks. He squinted his eyes and 
Irowned at Jake. Three huge wrinkles created neatly acioss 
his mammoth lorchead. “What do you know about the 
grand jury?” 

“As much as you do. One vote less and you'd have 
sucked eggs.” 

“That’s not true’” 

“Come on Governor. You’re not talking to a reporter 1 
know exactly what happened. Knew it within hours.’* 
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“ni tell Noose.” 

“And ril tell the newspapers. That’ll look good before 
the trial.” 

“You wouldn’t dare.” 

“Not now. I have no reason to. I’ve been fired, remem- 
ber? That’s the reason you’re here, right, Rufus? To remind 
me that Tm no longer on the case, but you are To rub a little 
salt in the wounds. Okay, you’ve done it. Now I wish you’d 
leave. Go check on the grand jury. Or maybe there's a re- 
porter hanging around the courthouse. Just leave ” 

“Gladly. I’m sorry I bothered.” 

“Me Ux>.” 

Buckley opened the door leading into the hall, then 
stopped. “I lied, Jake. I'm tickled to death you're not on this 
case.” 

“I know you lied. But don’t count me out.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“GtK)d day. Ruins.” 


The I ord Gounty grand jury had been busy, and by Tliursday 
ol the second week of the term Jake had been retained by 
two freshly indicted dclendants One was a black who cul 
another black at Massey’s Tonk back in April. Jake enjoyed 
the stabbings because acquiftals were possible; Just get an 
all-whitc jury full of rednecks who could care less if all nig- 
gers stabbed each other. They were just having a little fun 
down at the tonk, things got out ot hand, one got stabbed, 
but didn't die No harm, no conviction. It was similar to the 
strategy Jake had learned with l4:'ster Hailey. The rtew client 
promised fifteen hundred dollars, but first had to postl>ond. 

Fhc other new indictee was a white kid caught driving a 
stolen pickup. It was the third time he’d been caught in a 
stolen pickup, and there was no way to keep him out of 
Parchman for seven years. 

Both were in jail, and their prcscitcc there afforded 
Jake the opportunity, and duty, to visit them and check with 
Ozzie. Late Thursday afternoon he found the sheriff in his 
office. 

“Are you busy?” Jake asked. A hundred pounds of pa- 
per was strewn over the desk and onto the floor. 
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“No, just paperwork. Any more bumin’ crosses?” 

“No, thank God. One’s cnougfi.” 

“I haven't seen your friend from Memphis.” 

“That’s strange,*' said Jake. “I thought he would be 
here by now. Have you talked to Carl Lee?” 

“Every day. He’s gettin' nervous. The lawyer ain’t even 
called, Jake.” 

“Good. Let him sweat. I don't feel soiry for him.” 

“You think he made a mistake?” 

“I know he did. I know these rednecks around here, 
Ozzie, and I know how they act when you put them on a 
jun They won’t be impressed by some slick-talking for- 
eigner. You agree?” 

“1 don’t know. You’re the lawyer. I don’t doubt ^\hat 
you say, Jake. I've seen you work.” 

“He's not even licensed to practice in Mississippi. Judge 
Noose is laying for him. He hates out-of-state lawyers.” 

“You're kiddin’?” 

“Nope. I talked to him yesterday.” 

Oz/ie looked disturbed and eyed Jake carefully. “You 
wanna see him?” 

“Who‘»” 

“Carl Lee.” 

“No! I have no reason to see him.” Jake glanced in his 
bnetcase “I need to see Leroy Glass, aggravated assault.” 

“You got Leroy?'’ 

“Yeah. His folks came in this morning.” 

“Follow me.” 

Jake waited in the Inloxii> 2 er room vhile a trusty went 
foi the new client. Leroy wore the standard Ford County jail 
issue of glow-in-the-dark orange coveralls. Pink sponge roll- 
ers shot in all directions trom his scalp, and two long grea.sy 
cornrows clung to the back of his neck. His black leathery 
feet were protected from the dirty linoleum by a pair of hmc 
green teriycloth slides. No socks. A wicked, aged scar started 
next to his right ear lobe, made the ridge over his cheek- 
bone, and connected neatly with his right nostrd. It proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that Leroy was no stranger to 
stabbings and carvings. He wore it like a medal. He smoked 
Kools 

“Leroy, I’m Jake Brigance,” the lawyer introduced him- 
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self and pointed to a folding chair next to the Pepsi machine, 
“Your momma and brother hired me this morning/' 

“Good to know you, Mr. Jake.” 

A trusty waited in the haii by the door as Jake asked 
questions. He filled three pages of notes on Leroy Glass. Of 
pr(}nary interest, at least at this point, was money. How 
much did he have, and where could he find more. They 
would talk about the stabbing later. Aunts, uncles, brothers, 
sisters, friends, anyone witii a job who might be able to make 
a loan. Jake took phone numbers. 

“Who referred you to me?” Jake asked. 

“Saw you on TV, Mr. Jake. You and Carl Lee Hailey.” 

Jake was proud, but did not smile. Television was just 
part of his job. “You know Carl Lee?” 

‘ Yeah, know Lester too. You’s Lester’s lawyer, wasn’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Me and C’arl I ec in the same cell. Moved me last 
night.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“Yeah. He don’t talk much. He said you’s a real good 
lawyer and all, but he found somebody else from Memphis.” 

“That’s right. What does he think of his new lawyer?” 

“I don’t know, Mr. Jake, He was fussin’ this mornin' 
cause the new lawyer ain’t been to see him yet. He say you 
come to see him all the lime and talk ’bout the case, but the 
new lawyer, some funny name, ain’t even been down to meet 
him yet.” 

Jake concealed his delight with a grim face, but it was 
difficult. “I’ll tell you something if you promise you won’t tell 
Carl Lee.” 

“Okay.” 

“His new lawyer can’t come to see him.” 

“No! Why not?” 

“Because he doesn’t have a license to practice law in 
Mississippi. He’s a TenneSvsee lawyci. He’ll get thrown out of 
court if he comes down here by himself. I’m afraid Carl 
made a big mistake.” 

“Why don’t you tell him?” 

“Because he’s already fired me. I can’t give him advice 
anymore.” 
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'‘Somebody ought to. ” 

“You just promised you woiX okay?** 

“Okay. I won't.” 

“Promise?” 

“I swear.” 

“Good. 1 gotta go. rii meet with the bondsman in the 
morning, and maybe we’U have you out in a day or so. Not a 
word to Carl I ee, right?” 

“Right.” 

Tank Scales was leaning on the Saab in the parking lot 
when Jake left the jail. He stepped on a cigarette butt and 
pel led a piece of paper from his shirt pocket “Tlvo numbers, 
fep one’s tor home, bottom for work. But don’t call at work 
unless you have to.” 

“G<H)d work, Tknk. Did you get them from Ins?” 

“Yeah. She didn’t want to. She stopped by the tonk last 
night and I got her drunk.” 

“I owe you one.” 

i'll get It, sooner or latei.” 


It was dark, almost eight o’clock. Dinner was cold, but that 
was not unusual. That’s why he had bought her a microwave. 
She was accustomed to the hours and the warmed-over din- 
ners, and she did not complain. They would cat when he 
came home, whether it was six or ten 

Jake drove from the jail to his office. He wouldn’t dare 
call Ixster from home, not with Carla listening. He settled 
behind his desk and stared at the numbers Tank had located. 
Carl Lee had told him not to make this call Why should he 
do It? Would It be solicitation? Unethical? Would it be un- 
ethical to call Ix^ster and tell him that Carl Lee had fired 
him and hired another lawyer? No. And to answer Lester’s 
questions about the new lawyer? No. And to express con- 
cern'^ No. And to criticize the new lawyer? Probably not. 
Would It be unethical to encourage Lester to talk to his 
brother? No. And convince him to fire Marsharfsky*’ Proba- 
bly so.' And to rehiie Jake? Yes, no doubt about it. That 
would be very unethical. What if he just called Lester and 
talked about Carl Lee and allowed the conversation to fol- 
low its own course. 
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“Hello.” 

“Is there a Lester Hailey there?” 

“Ves. Who’s calling?” came the accented reply from the 
Swede. 

“Jake Brigance, from Mississippi.” 

“One moment.” 

Jake checked his watch. Eight-thirty. It was the same 
time in Chicago, wasn't it? 

“Jake!” 

“Lester, how are you?” 

“Fine, Jake. Tired, but fine. How 'bout you'^” 

“Circat. Listen, have you talked to Carl Lee this week?” 

“No. I left Friday, and I’ve been workin’ two shifts since 
Sunday. I ain't had time for nothin'.” 

“You seen the new.spapeis?” 

“No. What’s happened?” 

“You won't believe it, Lester.” 

“What IS it, Jakc'^” 

“Carl Lee fired me and hired a big-shot lawyer Irom 
Memphis.” 

“What! You're kiddin'? When'^” 

“Last Friday 1 guess after you left. He didn't bother to 
tell me. 1 read it in the Memphis paper Saturday morning ” 

“He's crazy. Why’i he do it, Jake‘S Who'd he hire?” 

“You know a guy named Cat Bruster trom Memphis?” 

“Of course.” 

“It’s his lawyer. Cat’s paying for it. He drove down from 
Memphis last Friday and saw Carl 1 ee at the jail Next 
morning I saw my picture in the papei and read where I’ve 
been fired.” 

‘ Who's the lawyer'^” 

'Bo Marshartsky.” 

“He any good?” 

“He’s a crook. He defends all the pimps and drug deal- 
ers in Memphis.” 

“Sounds like a Polack.” 

“He IS. I think he's from Chicago.” 

“Yeah, bunch of Polacks up here. Does he talk like 
these?” 

“Like he's got a mouthful of hot grease. He’ll go over 
big in Ford County.” 
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'^Stupid, stupid, stupid. Carl Lee never was too bright. I 
always had to think for him. Stupid, stupid.*' 

“Yeah, he’s made a mistake, Lester. You know what a 
murder trial is like because you've been there. You realize 
how important that jury is when they leave the courtroom 
and go to the jury room. Your life is in their hands. Twelve 
local people back there fighting and arguing over your case, 
your life. The jury's the most important part. That's why you 
gotld he able to talk to the jury.” 

“lliat’s right, Jake. You can do it too.” 

“I'm sure Marsharfsky can do it in Memphis, but not 
Ford County. Not in rural Mississippi. These people won’t 
trust him " 

"You’re right, Jake I can’t believe he did it. He’s 
screwed up again.” 

“He did it, Lester, and I'm worried about him.” 

“Have you talked to him?” 

“last Saturday, after I saw the newspaper, I went 
straight to the jail. I asked him why, and he could not an- 
.swer. He felt bad about it. 1 haven't talked to him since then. 
But neither has Marsharfsky. He hasn’t found Clanton yet, 
and I understand Carl I^e’s upset. As far as 1 can tell, noth- 
ing has been done on the case this week.” 

“Has Ozzic talked to him?” 

“Yeah, but you know Ozzie. He’s not gonna say too 
much. He knows Bruster’s a crook and Marsharfsky’s a 
crook, but he won’t lean on ("^arl Lee.” 

"Man oh man. 1 can’t believe it. He s stupid if he thinks 
those rednecks’ll listen to some shyster from Memphis, Hell, 
Jake, they don’t trust the lawyers from Tyler County and it’s 
next door. Man oh man.” 

Jake smiled at the receiver. So far, nothing unethical. 

"What should I do, Jake?” 

“I don’t know, Lester, He needs some help, and you’re 
the only one he’ll listen to. You know how head<itrong he is.” 

“I guess I’d better call him.” 

No, thought Jake, it would be easier for Carl Lee to say 
no over the phone. Confrontation was needed between the 
brothers. A drive from Chicago would make an impact. 

“I don’t think you’ll get very far over the phone. His 
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mind’s made up. Only you can change it, and you can’t do it 
over the phone.” 

Lester paused a fe>v seconds while .lake waited anx- 
iously. “What’s today?” 

“Thursday, June 6.” 

“Let’s see,” Lester mumbled. “I’m ten hours away. I 
work the four-to-midnight shift tomorrow and again Sunday. 
1 could leave here midnignt tomorrow, and be in Clanton by 
ten Saturday mornin'. Then 1 could leave early Sunday 
mornin’ and be back by lour. That's a lot of drivin’, but I can 
handle it.” 

“It's very important, Lester. 1 think it’s worth the trip,” 

“Where will you be Saturday, Jake?” 

“Here at the office.” 

“Okay. I'll go to the jail, and if I need you I’ll call the 
office.” 

“Sounds good. One other thing, 1 ester. Carl I ee told 
me not to call you. Don't mention it.” 

“What’ll I tell him?” 

“Tell him you called Ins, and she gave you the storv ” 

“Iris who?” 

“Come on, Lester. It's been common knowledge 
around here for years Everybody knows it but her hu.sband, 
and he'll find out.'’ 

“1 hope not. We'll have us another murder. You’ll have 
another client.” 

“Please. 1 can’t keep the ones I’ve got. Call me Satur- 
day. ’ 


He ate from the microwave at icn-thirty. Hanna was a.sleep. 
They talked about Leroy Glass and the white kid in the 
stolen pickup. About Carl Lee, but not about Lester. She 
felt better, safer now that C'arl Lee Hailey was behind them. 
No more calls. No more burning crosses. No more stares at 
church. There would be other cases, she promised. He said 
little; just ate and smiled. 



Just before the courthouse closed on Friday, Jake 
called the clerk to sec if a trial was in progress. 
No, she said. Noose was gone. Buckley, Musgrove, 
everybody was gone. The courtroom was deserted. 
Secure with that knowledge, Jake eased across the street, 
through the rear door of the courthouse, and down the hall 
to the clerk's office. He flirted with the clerks and secretaries 
•Ahile he IcKatcd Carl Lee’s file. He held his breath as he 
flipped through the pages. Good! Just as he had hoped. 
Nothing had been added to the file all week, with the except 
tion of his motion to withdraw as counsel. Marsharfsky and 
his kx:al counsel had not touched the file. Nothing had been 
done. He flirted some more and eased back to his office. 

Leroy Glass was still in jail. His bond was ten thousand 
dollars, and his family couldn’t raise the thousand-dollar 
premium to pay a bondsman. So he continued to share the 
cell with Carl Lee. Jake had a friend who was a bondsman 
and who took care of Jake’s clients. If a client needed out of 
jail, and there was little danger of him disappearing once he 
was sprung, the bond would be written Terms were available 
tor Jake's clients. Say, five percent down and so much a 
month. II Jake wanted Leroy Glass out of jail, the bond 
could be written anytime. But Jake needed him in jail. 

‘*l.ook, Leroy, I’m sorry. I’m working with the bonds- 
man,” Jake explained to his client in the Intoxilyzer rixim 

“But you said I’d be out by now.” 

“Your folks don’t have the money,* Leroy. I can’t pay it 
myseli We’ll get you out, but it’ll take a few days. I want you 
out so you can go to work, make some money and pay mt 

Leroy seemed satisfied “Okay, Mr. Jake, just do what 
you can ” 

“Food’s pretty good here, isn’t it?” Jake asked with a 
smile. 

“It ain’t bad. Better at home.” 

“We’ll get you out,” Jake promised. 

“How’s the nigger I stabbed’^” 

“Nut sure. Ozzie said he’s still in the hospital. Moss ' 
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Hituiii says he’s been released. Who knows. 1 don’t think 
he’s hurt too bad.” 

“Who was the woman?” Jake asked, unable to remem- 
ber the details. 

“Willie’s woman.” 

“Willie who-^” 

“Willie Hoyt.” 

Jake thought for a second and tried to recall the indict- 
ment. “That’s not the man you stabbed.” 

“Naw, he's Curtis Sprawling.” 

“You mean, y’all were fighting over another man’s 
woman'^” 

“That’s right.” 

“Where was Willie?” 

“He was fightin’ too.” 

“Who was he fighting?” 

“Some other dude.” 

“You mean the four of you were fighting over Willie's 
w<)man?” 

“Yeah, you got it.’' 

“What caused the fight?” 

“Her husband was oufta town.” 

“She's married?” 

“That's right ” 

“What’s her husband’s namc'^” 

“Johnny Sands. When he’s outta town, there's normally 
a fight.” 

“Why IS th«U? ' 

“'C ause she ain't got no kids, can't have any, and she 
hkes to have company. Know what 1 mean? When he leaves, 
everybody knows it. If she shows up at a tonk, look c»ut for a 
fight.” 

What a trial, thought Jake. “But I thought you said she 
showed up with Willie Hoyt?’' 

“Thai’s right. But that don’t mean nothin’ because ev- 
erybody at the tonk starts easin’ up on her, buyin’ drinks, 
wantin’ to dance. You can’t help it.” 

“Some woman, huh?” 

“Ch, Mr. Jake, she looks so good. You oughtta see 
her.” 

“1 will. On the witness stand.” 
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Leroy gazed at the wall, smiling, dreaming, lusting after 
the wife of Johnny Sands. Never mind that he stabbed a man 
and could get twenty years. He had proven, in hand<to-hand 
combat, that he was worthy. 

“Listen, I^roy, you haven’t talked to Carl Lee, have 
you?’’ 

“Sure. I’m still in his cell. We talk all the time. Ain’t 
much else to do.” 

“You haven’t told him what we discussed yesterday.^” 

“Oh no. I told you 1 wouldn’t.” 

“Ciood.” 

“But ril tell you this, Mr. Jake, he's some kinda wor- 
ried He ain’t heard from his new lawyer. He's bad upset. I 
had to hitc my tongue to keep from tellin’ him, but I didn 1. 1 
did tell him you were iny lawyer.” 

“That's okay.” 

“Jlc said you was good ’bout cornin' by the jail and 
talkin' 'bout the case and all. He said i hired a good lawyer.” 

“Not good enough for him, though.” 

“I think C’arl Ixe’s confused. He ain’t sure who to trust 
or anything He’s a good dude.” 

“Well, don’t be telling him what we discussed, right? It’s 
confidential ” 

“Right. Hut somebody needs lo.” 

“He didn’t consult with me or anyone else before he 
fired me and hired his new lawyer. He’s a grown man. He 
matle the decision. It’s his baby.” Jake pau.sed and moved 
clc»scr to l.eroy He lowered his voice. “And I’ll tell you 
something else, but you can’t tell it. I checked his court file 
thirty minutes ago. His new lawyer hasn’t touched the case 
all week. Not one thing has been filed. Nothing.” 

Leroy frowned and .«hook his head. ♦“Man oh man,” 

His lawyer continued. “These big shots operate like 
that. Talk a lot, blow a lot of smoke, fly by the seat of their 
pants, lake more cases than they can handle, and end up 
losing more than they win. I know them. I watch them all the 
time. Most are overrated.” 

‘is that why he ain’t been to see Carl Lee?” 

“Sure. He’s too busy. Plus he’s got plenty of other big 
cases. He don’t care about Carl Lee." 

“That’s bad. Carl I^e deserves better.” 
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‘it was his choice. He'll have to live with it.” 

“You think he’ll be convicted, Mr. Jake?” 

“No doubt about it. He’s looking at the gas chamber. 
He’s hired a bogus bigrshot lawyer who doesn’t have time to 
work on his ease, doesn’t even have the lime to talk to him 
in jail.” 

“Are you sayin’ you could get him off.'” 

Jake relaxed and crossed his legs. “No, 1 never make 
that promise, and I won't make it for your trial. A lawyer is 
stupid if he promises an acquittal. Too many things can go 
wrong at trial.” 

“Carl l.ee said his lawyer piomised a not guilty in the 
newspaper ” 

“He’s a fool.” 


“Where you becn‘^” ( arl Lee asked his cellmate as the jailer 
locked the dooi 

“Talkin’ to my lawvcr ” 

“Jake*'” 

“Yeah ” 

Leroy sat on his bunk directly across the cell from Carl 
Lee, who was rereading a newspaper. He folded the paper 
and laid it under his bunk. 

“You look worried,” Carl Lee said. “Bad news about 
your case''” 

‘ Naw. Just can’t make my bail. Jake says it’ll be a few 
days. 

“Jake talk about me?” 

“Naw Not much.” 

“Not much'' What’d he say '” 

“Just ask how you was ” 

“I'hat all?” 

“Yeah.” 

“He’s not mad at me*'” 

“Naw He might be worried about you, but I don’t think 
he’s mad.” 

“Whv’s he worried about me*'” 

‘i don’t know,” Leroy answered as he stretched out on 
his bunk, folding his hands behind his head. 
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“Come on, Leroy. You know somethin’ you ain’t tailin’. 
What’d Jake say about me?” 

“Jake said 1 can’t tell you what we talk about. He says 
it’s confidential. You wouldn’t want your lawyer repeatin’ 
what y’all talk about, would you?” 

“I ain’t seen my lawyer.” 

“You had a good lawyer till you fired him.” 

“I gotta good one now.” 

“How do you know? You ain't ever met him. He’s too 
busy to come talk to you, and if he’s that busy, he ain’t got 
time to work on your case.” 

“How do you ^know about him?” 

“I asked Jake.” 

“Yeah. What’d he say?” 

Leroy was silent. 

“I wanna know what he said,” demanded Carl Lee as he 
sal on the e<jge of Leroy’s bunk. He glared at his smaller, 
weaker cellmate. Leroy decided he was frightened and^now 
had a good excu.se to tell Carl Lee. Either talk or get 
slapped. 

“He’s a ciook,” Leroy said. “He’s a big-shot crook 
who’ll sell you out. He don’t care about you or your case. He 
just wants the publicity. He hasn’t touched your case all 
week. Jake knows, he checked in the courthouse this after- 
noon. Not a sign of Mr. Big Shot. He’s too busy to leave 
Memphis and check on you. He’s got too many other 
crooked clients in Memphis, includin’ your friend Mr. 
Brustcr.” 

“You’re crazy, Leroy.” 

“Okay, I’m crazy. Wait and see who pleads insancncss. 
Wait and see how hard he works on your case.” 

“What makes you such an expert?” 

“You asked me and I’m tcilin’ you.” 

Carl Ixe walked to the door and grabbed the bars, grip- 
ping them tightly with his huge hands. The cell had shrunk in 
three weeks, and the smaller it became the harder it was for 
him to think, to reason, to plan, to react. He cf)uld not con- 
cent^’atc in jail. He knew only what was told to him and had 
no one to trust Gwen was irrational. O/zie was noncommit- 
tal l.ester was in Chicago. There was no other person he 
trusted except Jake, and for some reason he had found a 
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new lawyer. Money, that was the reason. Nineteen hundred 
dollars cash, paid by the bi^est pimp and dope dealer in 
Memphis, whose lawyer specialized in defending pimps and 
dope dealers, and all kinds of cutthroats and hoodlums. Did 
Marsharfsky represent decent people? What would the jury 
think when they watched Carl Lee sit at the defense table 
next to Marsharfsky? He was guilty, of course. Why else 
would he hire a famous, big- city crook like Marsharfsky? 

“You kndw what them rednecks on the jury’ll say when 
they see Marsharfsky?’' Leroy asked. 

“What?” 

“They’re gonna think this poor nigger is guilty, and he’s 
sold his soul to hire the biggest crook in Memphis to tell us 
he ain’t guilty.” 

Carl Lee mumbled something through the bars. 

“They’ie gonna fry you, Carl Lee.” 


Moss Junior Tatum was on duty at six-thirty Saturday morn- 
ing when the phone rang in Ozzie’s office. It was the sheriff. 

“What’re you doing awake?” asked Moss. 

“I’m not sure I’m awake,” answered the sheriff. “Listen, 
Moss, do you remember an old black preachei named 
Street, Reverend Isaiah Street?” 

“Not really.” 

“Yeah you do. He preached for fifty years at Springdale 
Church, north of town. First member of the NAACP in Lord 
County He taught all the blacks around here how to march 
and boycott back in the sixties.” 

“Yeah, now 1 remember. Didn’t the Klan catch him 
once?” 

“Yeah, they beat him and burned his house, but nothin’ 
serious. Summer of ’65.” 

“I thought he died a few years back.” 

“Naw, he’s been half dead for ten years, but he still 
moves a little. He called me at five-thirty and talked for an 
hour. Reminded me of all the political favors I owe him." 

“What’s he want?” 

“He’ll be there at seven to see Carl Lee. Why, I don’t 
know. But treat him nice. Pul them in my office and let them 
talk. I’ll be in later.” 
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‘‘Sure, Sheriff." 

In his heyday in the sixties, the Reverend Isaiah Street 
had been the moving force behind civil rights activity ii\ Ford 
County. He walked with Martin Luther King in Memphis 
and Montgomery. He organized marches and protests in 
Clanton and Karaway and other towns in no^th Mississippi. 
In the summer of '64 he greeted students from the North 
and coordinated their efforts to register black voters. Some 
had lived in his home that memorable summer, and they still 
visited him from time to time. He was no radical. He was 
quiet, compassionate, intelligent, and had earned the respect 
of .ill blacks and most whites. His was a calm, cool voice in 
the midst of hatred and controversy. He unofficially offici- 
ated the great public school desegregation in ’69, and Ford 
County saw little trouble. 

A stroke in ’75 deadened the right side of his body but 
left his mind untouched. Now, at seventy-eight, he walked by 
himself, slowly and with a cane. Proud, dignified, erect as 
possible. He was ushered into the sheriffs office and seated. 
He declined coffee, and Moss Junior left to get the defen- 
dant. 

“You awake, C arl l.A5e?’' he whispered loudly, not want- 
ing to wake the other prisoners, who would begin screaming 
for breakfast, medicine, lawyers, bondsmen, and girlfriends. 

Carl Lee sat up immediately. “Yeah, I didn’t sleep 
much ’ 

“You have a visitor. Come on.’’ Moss quietly unlocked 
the v.ell. 

C’arl l.ce had met the reverend years earlier when he 
addres.scd the last senior class at East High, the black 
school. Desegregation followed, and East became the junior 
high. He had not .seen the reverend since the stroke. 

“Carl Lee, do you know Reverend Isaiah Street?” Moss 
asked properly. 

“Yes, we met years ago.*’ 

“Good, I’ll close the door and let y'all talk.” 

“How' are you, sir?” C’arl Lee asked. The} sat next to 
each other on the couch. 

“Fine, my son, and you?” 

“As good as |X)ssiblc.” 

“I’ve been in jail icx), you know. Years ago. It’s a terri- 
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ble place, but I guess it’^ necessary. How are they treating 
you?” 

“Fine, just fine. Ozzie lets me do as 1 please.” 

“Yes, Ozzie. We’re very proud of him, aren’t we?” 

“Yes, suh. He’s a good man.” Carl Lee studied the frail, 
feeble old man with the cane. His body was weak and tired, 
but his mind was sharp, his voice strong. 

“We’re proud of you too, Carl Lee. I don’t condone 
violence, but at times it’s necessary too, 1 guess. You did a 
good deed, my son.” 

“Yes, suh,” artswered Carl Lee, uncertain of the appro- 
priate response. 

“I guess you wonder why I’m here.” 

Carl Ixe nodded. The reverend tapped his cane on the 
floor. 

“I'm concerned about your acquittal. The black com- 
munity is concerned. If you were white, you would most 
likely go to trial, and most likely be acquitted. The rape of a 
child is a horrible crime, and who’s to blame a father for 
rectifying the wrong? A white father, that is. A black lather 
evokes the same sympathy among blacks, but there's one 
problem: the jury will be white. So a black father and a white 
father would not have equal chances with the jury. Do vou 
follow me?” 

“I think so.” 

“The jury is all important. Guilt versus innocence. Free- 
dom versus prison. Life versus death. All to be determined 
by the jury. It's a fragile system, this trusting of lives to 
twelve average, ordinary people who do not understand the 
law and are intimidated bv the process.'’ 

“Yes, suh.” 

“Your acquittal by a white jury for the killings of two 
white men will do more for the black folk of Mississippi than 
any event since we integrated the schools. And it’s not just 
Mississippi; it’s black folk everywhere. Yours is a most fa- 
mous case, and it’s being watched carefully by many people.” 

“I just did what I had to do ” 

“Precisely. You did what you thought was right. It was 
right; although it was brutal and ugly, it was right. And most 
folks, black and white, believe that. But will you be treated 
as though you were white? That’s the question.” 
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“And if Tni convicted?” 

“Your conviction would be another slap at us; a symbol 
of deep-seated racism; of old prejudices, old hatreds. It 
would be a disaster. You must not be convicted.” 

“I’m doin’ all 1 can do.” 

“Are you? Let’« talk about your attorney, if wc may.” 

Carl Lee nodded. 

“Have you met him?” 

“No.” Carl Lee lowered his head and rubbed his eyes, 
“Have you?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“You have? When?” 

“In Memphis in 1908. I was with Dr. King. Marsharfsky 
was one of the attorneys representing the garbage workers 
on strike against the city He asked Dr. King to leave Mem- 
phis, claimed he was agitating the whites and inciting the 
blacks, and that he was impeding the contract negotiations. 
He was arrogant and abusive. He cursed Dr. King — in pri- 
vate, of course. Wc thought he was selling out the workers 
and getting money under the table from the city. I think we 
were right.” 

C arl Lee breathed deeply and rubbed his temples. 

“IVc followed his career,” the reverend continued. 
“He’s made a name for himself representing gangsters, 
thieves, and pimps. He gets some of them off, but they’re 
always guilty. When you see one of his clients, you know he’s 
guilty. That’s what worries me most about you. I'm afraid 
you'll be considered guilty by association.” 

Carl Lee sunk lower, his elbows resting on his knees. 
“Who told you to come here?” he asked softly. 

“1 had a talk with an old friend.” 

“Who?” 

“Just an old friend, my son. He's concerned about you 
loo. We’re all concerned about you.’' 

“He’s the best lawyer in Memphis.” 

“This isn't Memphis, is it?” 

“He’s an expert on criminal law.” 

“That could be bccau.se he’s a criminal.” 

Carl Lee stood abruptly and walked across the room, 
his back to the reverend. 

“He’s free. He’s not costin’ me a dime.” 
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'*His fee won’t scenn important when you’re on death 
row, my son.” 

Moments passed and neither spoke. Finally, the rever- 
end lowered his cane and struggled tp his feet. “I’ve said 
enough. I’m leaving. Good luck, Carl Lee.” 

Carl Lee shook his hand. “I do appreciate your concern 
and 1 thank you for visitin’.” 

“My point is simply this, my son. Your case will be diffi- 
cult enough to win. Don’t make it more difficult with a cr(x>k 
like Marsharfsky.” 


iwa.tr jUst before midnight Friday. He headed 

south alone, as u.sual. Earlier his wife went north to Green 
Bay for a weekend with her family. He liked Green Bay 
much less than she liked Mississippi, and neither cared to 
visit the other’s family. They were nice people, the Swedes, 
and they would treat him like family if he allowed it. But 
they were different, and it wasn’t just their whiteness. He 
grew up with whites in the South and knew them. He didn’t 
like them all and didn’t like most of their feelings toward 
him, but at least he knew them. But the Northern whites, 
especially the Swedes, were different. Their customs, speech, 
food, almost everything was foreign to him, and he would 
never feel comfortable with them. 

There would he a divorce, probably within a year. He 
was black, and his wife’s older cousin had married a black in 
the early seventies and received a lot of attention. Lester 
was a fad, and she was tired of him. Luckily, there were no 
kids. He suspected someone else. He had someone else too, 
and Iris had promised to marry him and move to Chicago 
once she ditched Henry. 

Both sides of Interstate 57 looked the same after mid- 
night — scattered lights from the small, neat farms strewn 
over the countryside, and occasionally a big town like Cham- 
paign or Effingham. The north was where he lived and 
worked, but it wasn’t home. Home was where Momma was, 
in Mississippi, although he would never live there again. Ibo 
much ignorance and poverty. He didn’t mind the racism; it 
wasn’t as bad as it once was and he was accustomed to it. It 
woul(f always be there, but gradually becoming less visible. 
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The whites still owned and controlled everything, and that in 
itself was not unbearable. It was not about to change. What 
he found intolerable was the ignorance and stark poverty of 
mahy of the blacks; the dilapidated, shotgun houses, the 
high infant mortality rate, the hopelessly unemployed, the 
unwed mothers and their unfed babies. It was depressing to 
the point of being intolerable, and intolerable to the point 
he fled Mississippi like thousands of otheis and migrated 
north in search of a job, any decent-paying job which could 
ease the pain of poverty. 

It was both pleasant and depressing to return to Missis- 
sippi. Pleasant in that he would see his family; depressing 
because he would see their poverty. There were bright spots. 
Carl Lee had a decent job, a dean house, and well-dressed 
kids. He was an exception, and now it was all in jeopardy 
because ot two drunk, low-bred pieces ot white trash Blacks 
had an excuse for being worthless, but for whites in a white 
world, there were no excuses. They were dead, thank God, 
and he was proud of his big brother. 

Six hours out of Chicago the sun appeared as he crossed 
the nver at Cairo. Two hours laicr he crossed it again at 
Memphis. He drove southeast into Mississippi, and an hour 
later circled the courthouse in Clanton. He’d been awake for 
twenty hours. 


' Carl Lee, you have a visitor,” Ozzie said through the iron 
bars in the door. 

‘ i’m not surprised. Who is il'^” 

“Just tollow me. I think you better use my office. This 
could take a while.” 


Jake loitered at his office wailing on the phone to ring. Icn 
o'clock. Lester should be in town, if he's coming. Eleven. 
Jake riffled through some stale files and madi. notes for 
Ethel. Noon. He called Carla and lied about meeting a new 
client at one o’clock, so forget lunch. He would work in the 
yard later. One o’clock. He found an ancient case from Wyo- 
ming where a husband was acquitted after tracking down the 
man who raped his wife. In 1893. He copied the case, then 
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threw it in the garbage. TWo o'clock. Was Lester in town? He 
could go visit Leroy and snoop around the jail. No, that 
didn’t feel right. He napped on the couch in the big office. 

At two-fifteen the phone rang. Jake bolted upright and 
scrambled from the couch. His heart was pounding as he 
grabbed the phone. “Hello!” 

“Jake, this is Ozzic.” 

‘'Yeah, Ozzie, what’s up?” 

“Your presence is reqwMed here at the jail.” 

“What?” Jake asked, feigning innocence. 

‘You’re needed down here.” 

‘By who?” 

‘Carl Lee wants to talk to you.” 

“Is Lester there?” 

“Yeah. He wants you too.” 

“Be there in a minute ” 


“They’ve been in there for over four hours,” Oz/ie said, 
pointing to the office door. 

“Doing what?” asked Jake. 

“Talkin’, cussin’, shoutin’. Things got quiet about thirty 
minutes ago. Carl Ijee came out and asked me to call you.” 

“Thanks. Let’s go in.” 

“No way, man. 1 ain’t goin’ in there. They didn’t send 
for me. You’re on your own.” 

Jake knocked on the door. 

“Come in!” 

He opened it slowly, walked inside and closed it. (’arl 
Lee was sitting behind the desk. Lester was lying on the 
couch. He stood and shook Jake’s hand. “Good to sec you, 
Jake.” 

“Good to sec vou, I ester. What brings you home?” 

“Family business.” 

Jake looked at Carl Lee, then walked to the desk and 
shook his hand. The defendant was clearly irritated. 

“Y’all sent for me?” 

“Yeah, Jake, sit down. We need to talk,” said lister. 
“Carl Lee’s got somethin’ to tell you.” 

“You tell him,” Carl Lee said. 

Lester sighed and rubbed his eyes. He was tired and 
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frustrated. ain’t sayin’ another word. This is between you 
and Jake.” Lester closed his eyes and relaxed on the couch. 
Jake sat in a padded, folding chair that he leaned against the 
wall opposite the couch. He watched Lester carefully, but 
did not look at Carl Lee, who rocked slowly in Ozzie's swivel 
chair. Carl Lee said nothing. Lester said nothing. After three 
minutes of silence, Jake was annoyed. 

“Who sent for me?” he demanded. 

“I did,” answered Carl Lee. 

“Well, what do you want*^” 

‘T wanna give you my case back.” 

“You assume I want it back.” 

What!” Lester sat up and looked at Jake. 

“It’s not a gift you give or take away. It’s an agreement 
between you and your attorney. Don’t act as though you’re 
doing me a great favor.” Jake’s voice was rising, his anger 
apparent. 

“Do you want the case?” asked Carl Lee. 

“Are you trying to rehire me, Carl Lee?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Why do you want to rchire me?” 

“ ’C ause Lester wants me to.” 

“Fine, then 1 don’t want your case.”, Jake stood and 
started for the door, “If Lester wants me and you want Mar- 
sharfsky, then stick with Marsharfsky. If you can’t think for 
yourself, you need Marsharfsky.” 

“Wait, Jake. Be cool, man,” Lester said as he met Jake 
at the door, “Sit down, sit down I don’t blame you for bein’ 
mad at Carl Lee for firin’ you. He was wrong. Right, Car) 
I^c?” 

Carl Lee picked at his fingernails. 

“Sit down, Jake, sit down and let’s talk,” Lester pleaded 
as he led him back to the folding chair. “Good. Now, let’s 
discuss this situation. C^arl Lee, do you want Jake to be your 
lawyer?” 

Carl Lee nodded. “Yeah.” 

“Good. Now, Jake — ” 

“Explain why.” Jake asked Car! Lee 

“What?” 

“Explain why you want me to handle yuur case. Explain 
why you’re firing Marsharfsky.” 
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“I don’t have to explain.” 

“Yes! Yes, you do. You at least owe me an explanation. 
You fired me a week ago and didn’t have the guts to call me. 
J read it in the newspaper. Then I read about your new high- 
priced lawyer who evidently can’t find his way to Clanton, 
Now you call me and expect me to drop eveiything because 
you might change your mind again. Explain, please.” 

“Explain, Carl Lee. Talk to Jake,” Lester said. 

Carl Lee leaned forward and placed his elbows on the 
desk. He buried his face in his hands and spoke between his 
palms. “I’m just confused. This place is drivin’ me crazy. My 
nerves are shot. I’m worried about my little girl. I’m worried 
about my family. I’m worried about my own skin. Evcrbody’s 
tellin’ me to do somethin’ different. I ain’t ever been in a 
situation like this and I don’t know what to do. All I can do 
is trust people. I trust Lester, and I trust you, Jake That’s all 
I can do ” 

“You trust my advice?” asked Jake. 

“I always have.” 

“And you trust me to handle your case?” 

“Yeah, Jake, I want you to handle it ” 

“Good enough.’ 

Jake relaxed, and Lester cased into the couch “Ynn’Il 
need to notify Marsharfsky. Until you do. I can’t work on 
your case.” 

“We’ll do that this afternoon,” Lester said 

“GcH)d Once >ou talk to him, give me a call. There a 
lot work to do, and the time will disappear.’* 

“What about the monev*'” asked Lester 

‘Same fee. Same arrangements Is that satisfactory?” 

“Okay with me,” replied Carl Lee. “I'll pay you any way 
I car, 

We’ll discuss that later.” 

‘What about the doctors?” asked Carl Lee 

Wc II make some arrangements. I don’t know It'll 
work otu ' 

The dejendant smiled. Lester snored loudly and Carl 
Lee laugh; d at his brother. “I figured you called him, but he 
swears yinf didn't ’ 

Jake smiled awk^jj^ardly but said nothing. Lester was a 
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smooth liar, a talent which had proved extremely beneficial 
during his murdei trial. 

“I’m soriy, Jake. I was wrong.” 

“No apologies. There’s too much work to spend time 
apologizing.” 


Next to the parking lot outside the jail, a reporter stood 
under a shade tree waiting for something to happen. 

“Excuse me, sir, aren’t you Mr. Brigance?” 

“Who wants to know?” 

“I’m Richard Flay, with 'Hie Jackson Daily. You’re Jake 
Bngdnce.” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr. Hailey’s ex-lawyer.” 

“No. Mr. Hailey’s lawyer.” 

‘I thought he had retained Bo Marsharfsky. In fact, 
that’s why I’m here. I heard a rumor Marsharfsky would be 
here this afternoon.” 

“If you st'e him, tell him he’s too late.” 


Ix'stcr slept hard on the couch in Ozzic's office. The dis- 
patcher woke him at 4:00 A M Sunday, and alter filling a tall 
Styrcifoam cup with black coffee, he left for Chicago. Late 
Saturday night he and Car* Lee had called Cat in his office 
above the club and informed him of Carl Lee's conversion. 
Cat wa.s indifferent and busy. He said he would call Mar- 
sharl.sky. There was no mention of the money. 



Not long after Lester disappeared, Jake staggered 
down his driveway in his bathrobe to get the Sun- 
day papers. Clanton was an hour southeast of 
Memphis, three hours north of Jackson, and forty- 
five minutes from Tupelo. Ml three cities had daily papers 
with fat Sunday editions that were available in Clanton. Jake 
had long subscribed to all three, and was now glad he did so 
Carla would have plenty of material for her scrapbook. He 
spread the papers and began the task of plowing through 
five inches of print. 

Nothing in the Jackson paper. He hoped Richard F"lay 
had reported something. He should have spent more time 
with him outside the jai^ Nothing from Memphis Nothing 
from Tupelo. Jake was not surprised, just hopeful that some- 
how the story had been discovered. But it happened Uk) laic 
yesterday. Maybe Monday. He was tired ot hiding; tned ol 
feeling embarrassed. Until it was in the papers and read by 
the boys at the Coffee Shop, and the people at church, and 
the other lawyers, including Buckley and Sullivan and lx)t- 
terhousc, until everybody knew it was his case again, he 
would stay quiet and out of view. How should he tell Sulli- 
van? ("arl Ixe would call Marsharfsky, or the pimp, probably 
the pimp, who would then call Marsharfsky with tlie news. 
What kind of press release would Marsharfsky write lor 
that? Then the great lawyer would call Walter Sullivan with 
the wonderful news. That should happen Monday morning, 
if not sooner. Word would spread quickly throughout the 
Sullivan firm, and the senior partners, junior partners, and 
little associates would all gather in the long, mahogany-laced 
conference room and curse Brigance and his low ethics and 
tactics. The associates would try to impress their bosses by 
spouting rtiles and code numbers of ethics Brigance proba- 
bly violated. Jake hated them, every one of them. He would 
send Sullivan a short, curt letter with a copy to Lottcrhousc. 

He wouldn’t call or write Buckley. He would be in 
shock after he saw the paper. A letter to Judge Noose with a 
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copy to Buckley would work fine. He would not honor him 
with a personal letter 

Jake had a though t^ then hesitated, then dialed Lucien’s 
number. It was a few minutes after seven. The nurse/maid/ 
bartender answered the phone. 

“Sallic?*' 

“Yes.’’ 

“This is Jake. Is Lucicn awake?” 

“Just a moment.” She roiled over and handed the 
phone to Lucien. 

“Hello.” 

“Lucrer), il\ Jake,” 

“Yeah, whatta you want?” 

“Good news. Carl l.ee Hailey rchired me yesterday. 
The case is mine again ” 

“Which case?” 

“Tlic Hailey case!” 

“Oh, the vigilante. He's yours?” 

“As of yesterday. We’ve got work to do.” 

“When's the trial? July sometime?” 

“Twenty-second.” 

“That's pretty close. What's priority?'’ 

“A psychiatrist. A cheap one vvho’ll say anything.” 

“1 know just the man,'’ said Lucien. 

“Good. Get busy. I'll call in a couple of days.” 

Carla awoke at a decent hour and found her husband in 
the kitchen with newspapers strewn over and under the 
breakfast table. She made fresh coffee and, without a word, 
sat across the table. He smiled at her and continued reading. 

“What time did you get up?" she asked. 

“Five -thirty.” 

“Why so early? It’s Sunday.” 

“I couldn't sleep.” 

“Too excited?” 

Jake lowered the paper. “As a matter of fact, I am ex- 
cited. Very excited. It’s too bad the excitement will be 
shared.” 

“I’m sorry about last night.” 

“You don't have to apologize. I know how you feel 
Your pioblem is that you only look at the negative, never the 
positive. You have no idea what this case can do for us.” 
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“Jake, this case scares me. The phone calls, the threats, 
the burning cross If the case means a million dollars, is it 
worth it if something happens?” 

“Nothing will happen. Well get some more threats and 
they’ll stare at us at church and around town, but nothing 
serious.” 

“But you can’t be sure.” 

“We went through this last night and 1 don’t care to 
rehash it this morning. 1 di> have an idea, though ’ 

“I can't wait to hear it.” 

“You and Hanna fly to North Carolina and sta> with 
your parents until after the trial. 1'hey'd love \o have you, 
and we wouldn’t worry about the Klan or whoevei likes to 
bum crosses.” 

“But the trial is six weeks awav! You want us to slti> in 
Wilmington for six weeks?” 

“Yes.” 

“1 love my parents, but that's ridiculous ’ 

“You don’t see enough of them, and ihcv di^i’t see 
enough of Hanna ” 

“And we don’t see enough of you I m not leaving lor 
six weeks.” 

“Theie’s a ton of preparation. I’ll eat and sleep this cast 
until the trial is over. I'll work night'-, weekends — ” 

“What else is new?'* 

“I’ll Ignore y'all and think of notln ig ’*>ai this c<ise 

“We're used tc) that.” 

lake smiled at her. “You’re sa)ing vou tan handle 

“I can handle you It’s those cra/ics out theie that scare 
me.’' 

“When the crazies get serious, I'll back off I \m 1I run 
from this case if my family is in danger.” 

“You promise.^” 

“Of course I promise. Let’s send Hanna.” 

“If we’re not in danger, why do you want to send any- 
body?” 

“Just for safety. She’d have a great time spending the 
summer with her grandparents. They’d love it.” 

“She wouldn’t last a weelt without me ” 

“And you wouldn’t last a week without her.” 
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“That’s imc It’s out of the question. I don’t worry 
about her as long as I can hold her and squeeze her.” 

The coffee was ready and Carla filled their cups. “Any- 
thing in the paper?” 

“No. I thought the Jackson paper might run something, 
but it happened too late, 1 guess.” 

“I guess your timing is a little rusty after a weck'.s lay- 
off.” 

“Just >\ait till in the morning.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I promise.” 

She shook her head and searched for the tashion and 
food sections. “Are you going to church?” 

“No.” 

“Why not? You've got the case. You’re a star again.” 

“Yeah, but no one knows it yet.” 

“1 see. Next Sunday.” 

“Of course.” 


At Mount Hebron, Mount Zion, Mount Pleasant, und at 
Elrown’s Chapel, (iireen's C'hapel, and Norris Road, Section 
Line Road, Bethel Road, and at God’s Temple, Christ’s Tem- 
ple, and Saints Temple,' the buckets and baskets and plates 
were passed and re-passed and left at the altars and front 
doors to collect the money for Carl Lee Flailey and hu. tam- 
ily. The large, family-size Kentucky Fried Chicken buckets 
were used in many of the churches. The bigger the bucket, 
or basket, the smaller the individual offerings appeared as 
they fell to the bottom, thus allowing the minister just cause 
to order another passing through the flock. It was a special 
offering, separate from the regular giving, and was preceded 
in virtually every church with a heart-wrenching account ol 
what happened to the precious little Hailey girl, and what 
would happen to her daddy and family if the buckets were 
not filled. Ill many instances the sacred name of the NAACP 
was invoked and the effect was a loosening of ^he wallets 
and purses. 

It worked. The buckets were emptied, the money 
counted, and the ritual repeated during the evening services. 
Late Sunday night the morning offerings and evening offer- 
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ings were combined and counted by each minister, who 
would then deliver a great percentage of the total to the 
Reverend Agee sometime Monday. He would keep the 
money somewhere in his church, and a great percentage of it 
would be spent for the benefit of the Hailey family. 


From two to five each Sunday afternoon, the prisoners in the 
Ford County jail were turned out into a large fenced yard 
across the small back street behind the jail. A limit of three 
friends and/or relatives for each prisoner was allowed inside 
for no more than an hour. There were a couple of shade 
trees, some broken picnic tables, and a well-maintained bas- 
ketball hoop. Deputies and dogs watched carefully from the 
other side of the fence. 

A routine was established. Gwen and the kids would 
leave church after the benediction around three, and drive 
to the jail. Ozzie allowed Carl Lee early entrance to the 
recreation area so he could assume the best picnic table, tlie 
one with four legs and a .shade tree. He would sit there by 
himself, speaking to no one, and watch the basketball skir- 
mish until his family arrived, ft wasn’t basketball, but a hy- 
brid of rugby, wrestling, judo, and basketball. No one dared 
officiate. No blood, no foul. And, surprisingly, no fights. A 
fight meant quick admittance to solitary and no recreation 
for a month. 

There were a few visitors, some girlfriends and wives, 
and they would sit in the grass by the fence with their men 
and quietly watch the mayhem under the basketball hoop. 
One couple asked Carl Lee if they could use his table for 
lunch. He shook his head, and they ate in the grass, 

Gwen and the kids arrived before three. Deputy Has- 
tings, her cousin, unlocked the gate and the children ran to 
meet their daddy, Gwen spread the food. Carl I^c was 
aware of the stares from the less fortunate, and he enjoyed 
the envy. Had he been white, or smaller and weaker, or 
perhaps charged with a lesser crime, he would have been 
asked to share his food. But he was Carl Lee Hailey, and no 
one stared too long. The game returned to its fury and vio- 
lence, and the family ate in peace. Tonya always sat next to 
her daddy. 
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‘They started an oflenn for us this mornin’/’ Gwen 
said after lunch 
‘Who did 

“The church Reverend Aget said all the black churches 
in the county are gonna take up money ever Sunday for us 
and tor the lawyer fees ’ 

“How much^ 

“Don t know He said they gonna pass the bucket ever 
Sunday until the trial 

‘ That s mighty nice What d he say bout me*^” 

‘ Just talked about vour case and all Said how expen- 
se t It would be, and hiw wc d need ht Ip fiom the churches 
talked about Christian givin and all that Said you re a real 
hero to your people ’ 

What \ pleasant surprise thought Carl Lee He cx 
peettd some help from his church but nothing financial 
How many churches^ 

‘All the black ones m the countv 
When do wc get the money 
He didn t say 

Aftei he got his cut, thought C arl Lee ‘ Bovs, y all take 
your sister and go play over there by the fence Me and 
Momma needs to talk Be tareful now 

C ail Lee, Jr and Robert took their little sister by the 
hand and did exactly as ordeied 

What does the doctor say^ Carl Lee aske*d as he 
watched the children walk away 

‘She s doin good Her jaw s healin’ good He might 
take the wire off in a month She can’t run and jump and 
play yet, but it won t be long Still some soreness ” 

What about the, uh, th^e other'^’ 

(jwen shook her head and covered her eyes She began 
crying and wiping her eyes She spoke and her voice cracked 
She’ll never have kids He told me ” She stopped, 
wiped her fact and tried to continue She began sobbing 
loudly, and buried her face m a paper towel 

Carl Lee telt sick He placed his forehead m his palms 
He ground his teeth together as his eves watered “What’d 
he say 

Gwen raised her head and spoke haltingly, hghting back 
tears “He told me Tuesday there was too much dam- 
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age . . She wiped her wet face with her fingers. “But he 
wants to send her to a specialist in Memphis." 

“He’s not sure?” 

She shook her head. “Ninety percent sure. But he 
thinks she should be examined by another diKlor in Mem* 
phis. We’re supposed to take her in a month.” 

Gwen tore off another paper towel and wiped her face. 
She handed one to her husband, who quickly dabbed his 
eyes. 

Next to the fence, Tonya sat listening to her brothers 
argue about which one would be a deputy and which one 
would be in jail. She watched her parents talk and shake 
their heads and cry. She knew something was wrong with 
her. She rubbed her eyes and started crying too. 

“The nightmares are gettin’ worse,” Gwen said, inter- 
rupting the silence, i have to sleep with her ever night. She 
dreams about men cornin’ to get her, men hidin’ in the 
closets, chasin’ her through the woods. She wakes up 
screamin’ and sweatin’. The doctor says she needs to see a 
psychiatrist. Says i^’ll get worse before it gets better,” 

“How much will it cost?” 

“I don’t know I haven’t called yet.’' 

“Better call. Where is this psychiatrist?” 

“Memphis ” 

“Figures.’ 

“How are the boys treatin’ her?" 

“They’ve been great. They treat her special. Bui the 
nightmares keep them scared. When she wakes up screamin' 
she wakes everybody. The boys run to her bed and try to 
help, but it scares them. Last night she wouldn't go back to 
sleep unless the boys .slept on the flixir next to her. We all 
laid there wide awake with the lights on. ’ 

“The boys’ll be all right.” 

“They miss their daddy.” 

Carl Lee managed a forced smile “H won’t be much 
longer.” 

“You really think so?” 

“I don’t know what to think anymore. But I don’t plan 
to spend the rest of my life in jail. I hired Jake back.” 

“When?” 
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“Yesterday That Memphis lawyer never showed up, 
never even called I fired him and hired Jake again ” 

‘^But you said Jake is too young" 

“I was wrong He is young, but he’s good Ask Lester " 
*ii’s your Inal " 

C arl Lee walked slowly around the yard, never leaving 
the fence He thought of the two boys, somewhere out there, 
dead and buried, their flesh rotting by now, their souls burn- 
ing in hell Before they died, they met his little girl, only 
briefly, and within two hours wrecked her little body and 
ruined her mind So brutal was their attack that she could 
nc V 2 r have children, so violent the cnc >unter that she now 
saw them hiding for her, waiting in closets Could she ever 
forget about it, block it out erase it from her mmd so her 
life would be normal ^ Mavbc a psychiatrist could do that 
Would other children allow her to he normaP 

She Was )ust a little nigger, they probably thought 
Somebody’s little nigger kid Illegitimate, of course, lik# all 
of them Rape would be nothing new 

He remembered them in c(>uit One proud, the other 
scared He remembered them coming down the stairs as he 
awaited the execution Then the looks of horror as he 
stepped forward with the M 16 The sound of the gunfire 
the cries for help, the screams as they fell backward lo- 
gcihcr, one on top of the other handcuffed, screaming and 
twisting, going nowhcie He remembered smiling even 
laughing as he watched them struggle with their heads half 
blov n away, and when their bodus were still he ran 

He smiled again He was presud of u Iht hrst gook he 
killed in Vietnam had bothered h*m mote 


The letter to Waller Sullivan was to the pv)im 
Dear J Waltci 

By now it s safe to a‘Jsumc Mr Marsharfsky has in 
loiincd you that his employment by (ail I Cw Haile v has 
been termmaled Vour scivices as local vounscl will, of 
course, no longer be needed Have a e Jav 

Sinecicly, 

Jake 
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A copy was sent to L. Winston Lotterhouse. The letter 
to Noose was just as short: 

Dear Judge Noose: 

Please be advised that I have been retained by Carl 
lee Hailey. We aie preparing for trial on July 22. Please 
show me as counsel of record. 

Sincerely, 

Jake 


A aipy was sent to Buckley. 

Marsharfskv called at nine thiity Mi^nday. Jake watched 
the hold button blink for two minutes before he lilted the 
receiver. “Hello.*' 

“Mow’d you do it*’” 

“Who is this'^” 

“Your secretary didn’t tell you? This is Bo Marsharfsky, 
and I want to know how you did it ” 

“Did what''” 

“Hustled my case ’ 

vStav cool, thought Jake He’s an agitator “As I recall, it 
was hustled from me,” replied Jake. 

“I nevei met him before he hired me.” 

“You didn’t have tf» You sent your pimp, remember? ’ 
“Arc you accusing me of chasing cases''” 

“Yes '* 

Marsharfsky paused and Jake braced tor the obscen- 
ities 

“You know something Mr. Bngance, you’re right. 1 
chase cases everyday I’m a pro at hustling cases Thai’s how 
1 make so much money. If there’s a big criminal case, I 
intend to get it. And I’ll use whatever method I find neces- 
sary.” 

‘Funny, that wasn’t mentioned in the paper.” 

“And if I want the Hailey case, I’ll get it,” 

“Come on down.” Jake hung up and laughed for ten 
minutes. He lit a cheap cigar, and began working on his 
motion for a change of venue. 
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T^o days later Lucien called and instructed Ethel to instruct 
Jake to come see him. It was important. FIc had a visitor 
Jake needed to meet. 

The visitor was Dr. W.T. Bass, a retired psychiatrist 
from Jackson. He had known Lucien for years, and they had 
collaborated on a couple of insane criminals during their 
friendship. Both of the criminals were still in Parchman. His 
retirement had been one year before the disbarment and 
had been precipitated by tiie same thing that contributed 
heavily to the disbarment, to wit, a strong affection for Jack 
Daniers. He visited Lucien occasionally in Clanton, and Lu- 
cie visited him more frequently in Jackson, and they en- 
joyed their visits because they en]o>ed slaying drunk Ui- 
gethcr. They sat on the big porch and waited on Jake. 

“Just say he was insane." instructed I.ucien. 

“Was he?" asked the doctor. 

“That’s not important.’^ 

“What K important?" 

'It’s important to give the jury an excuse to acquit the 
man. They won’t care it he’s crazy or not Hut they’ll need 
some reason to acquit him. ' 

“It would be nice to examine him." 

“You can. You can talk to him all you want. He's at ihe 
jail just waiting on someone to talk to.’’ 

“I’ll need to meet with him several times." 

“I know that." 

“What if 1 don’t think he was insane ai the time of the 
shoviting?" 

“Then you won’t get to u.>tify at irui!, and you won’t get 
your name and picture in the paper, and you won’t be inter- 
viewed on TV." 

Lucien paused long enough to take a long drink. ‘ Just 
do as 1 say. Interview him, take a bunen of notes. Ask stupid 
questions. You know what to do. Then say he was crazy." 

“I’m not so suic about this. It hasn’t worked loo well in 
the past.” 

‘T>ook, you're a doctor, aren’t you? Then act proud, 
vain, arrogant Act like a doctor’s supposed to act. Give your 
opinion and dare anyone to question d 

‘T don’t know, it hasn’t worked too well in the past." 

“Just do as I say." 
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“Fve done that before, and they’re both at Parchman.” 

“They were hopeless. Hailey’s different.” 

“Does he have a chance?” 

“Slim.” 

“I thought you said he was different.” 

“He’s a decent man with a good reason for killing.” 

“Then why are his chances slim?” 

“The law says his reason is not good enough.” 

“That’s par for the law.” 

“Plus he’s black, and this is a white county. I have no 
confidence in these bigots around here.” 

“And if he were white?” 

“If he were wljite and he killed two blacks who raped 
his daughter, the jury wbuld give him the courthouse. ” 

Bass finished one glass and poured another. A fifth and 
a bucket of ice sat on the wicker table between the two. 

“What about his lawyer?” he asked. 

“He should be here in a minute.” 

“He used to work for you?” 

“Yeah, but I don’t think you met him. He was in the 
firm about two years before I left. W’s young, early thirties. 
Clean, aggressive, works hard.” 

“And he used to work for you?” 

“That’s what I said. He’s got trial experience for his age. 
This is not his first murder case, but, if I’m not mistaken, it’s 
his first insanity case.” 

“I’hal’s nice to hear. 1 don’t want someone asking a lot 
of questions.” 

“I like your confidence. Wait till you meet the D.A.” 

“I just don’t feel good about this We tried if twice, and 
it didn’t work.” 

Lucien shook his head in bewilderment. “You’ve got to 
be the humblest doctor I’ve known ” 

“And the poorest,” 

“You’re supposed to be pompous and arrogant. You’re 
the expert. Act like one. Who’s gonna question your profes- 
sional opinion in Clantvm, Mississippi?” 

“The State will have experts.” 

“They will have one psychiatrist from Whitfield. He’ll 
examine the defendant for a few hours, and then drive up 
for trial and testify that the defendant is the sanest man he’s 
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ever met He’s never seen a legally insane defendant lb him 
no one is insane Everybody’s blessed with perfect mental 
health Whitfield is full of sane people, except when it ap- 
plies for government money, then half the state’s crazy He’d 
get fired if he started saying defendants are legally insane 
So that’s who you’re up against ” 

“And the jury will automatically believe me'^” 

“You act as though yiu’ve never been through one o( 
these before ” 

“Tivice, lemember One rapist, one murderer Neither 
was insane, in spite of what I said Both are now locked awa> 
where they belong ” 

Lucien took a long drink and studied the light brown 
liquid and the floating ice cubes ‘ You said you would help 
me God knows you owe me the favor How nany divorces 
did 1 handle lor you"^” 

‘ rhree And I got cleaned out everv time 
“You deserved it every time It was either give in or go 
to Inal and have vour habits discussed m open court ' 
i remembci ” 

How many ( lients, or patients, hast I Svmt you over the 

yea^^ 

Not enough to pay mv alimony 
Remember the malpractice case by the lad> whose 
treptment consisted primarily of weekly sessions on youi 
couch with the ioldaway bctH Your malpractice earner rc 
fused to defend, so you called vour dear friend Lucien whi» 
settled It tc:)r peanuts and kept it out ol court 
There were no witnesse s 

Just the lady herself And the couii hies showing 
where your wives had sued for divorce on the grounds ol 
adullerv “ 

‘They couldn’t prove it ’ 

‘ They didn t get a chance Wc didn I want them to try 
remember^ 

“All right, enough, enough 1 said 1 would help What 
about my credentials 

“Aie you a compulsive worrier^ 

‘No I just get nervous when I ihr k of courtrooms 
‘ Your credentials are hnc You’ve be u qualified before 
as an expert witness Don’t worry so much ' 
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“Wliat about this?” He waved his drink at Lucien. 
“You shouldn't drink so much,” he said piously. 

The doctor dropped his drink and exploded in laughter. 
He rolled out of his chair and crawled to the edge of the 
porch, holding his stomach and shaking in laughter. 

“You’re drunk,” Lucien said as he left for another 
bottle. 


When Jake arrived an hour later, Lucien was rocking slowly 
in his huge wicker rocker. The doctor was asleep in the 
swing at the far end of the porch. He was barefoot, and his 
toes had disappeared into the shrubbery that lined the 
porch. Jake walked up the steps and startled Lucien. 

“Jake, my boy, how are you?” he slurred 

“Fine, Lucien. 1 see you’re doing quite well.” He looked 
at the empty bottle and one not quite empty. 

“I wanted you to meet that man,” he said, trying to sit 
up straight. 

“Who is he?” 

“He’s our psychiatrist. Dr. W.T. Ba.ss, from Jackson. 
Good friend of mine. He’ll help us with Hailey.” 

“Is he good?” 

“The best. We’ve worked together on several insanity 
ca.ses.” 

Jake took a few steps in the direction of the swing and 
stopped. The doctor was lying on his back with his shirt 
unbuttoned and his mouth wide open. He snored heavily, 
with an unusual guttural gurgling sound. A horsefly the size 
of a small sparrow buzzed around his nose and retreated to 
the top of the swing with each thunderous exhalation. A 
rancid vapor emanated with the snoring and hung like an 
invisible fog over the end of the porch. 

“He’s a doctor?” Jake asked as he sal next to Lucien. 

“Psychiatry,” Lucien said proudly. 

“Did he help you with those?” Jake nodded at the bot- 
tles. 

“I helped him. He drinks like a fish, but he’s always 
sober at trial.” 

“That’s comforting.” 
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“You’ll like him. He’s cheap. Owes me a favor. Won’t 
cost a dime.” ^ 

“I like him already.” 

Lucien’s face was as red as his eyes. “Wanna drink?” 

“No. It’s three-thirty in the afternoon.” 

'Really! What day is it?” 

“Wednesday, June 12. How long have y’all been drink- 
ing?” 

“ ’Bout thirty years.” Lucien laughed and rattled his ice 
cubes. 

“I mean today.” 

'Wc drank our breakfast. What difference does it 
make?” 

“Does he work?” 

“Naw, he’s retired,” 

“Was his retirement voluntaiy?” 

“You mean, was he disbarred, so to speak?” 

“That’s right, so to speak.” 

“No. He still has his license, and his credentials are 
impeccable.” 

“He looks impeccable.” 

“Booze got him a few years ago. Booze and alinion>. 1 
handled three of his divorces. He icached the point where 
all of his income went for alimony and child support, so he 
quit working.” 

“How does he manage?” 

“We, uh, I mean, he stashed some away. Hid it from his 
wives and their hungry lawyers. He's really quite comfort- 
able. ’ 

“He looks comfortable.” 

“Plus he peddles a little dope, but nly to a rich clien- 
tele. Not really dope, but narcotics which he can legally pre- 
scribe. It’s not really illegal, just a little unethical.” 

“What's he doing here?” 

“He visits occasionally. He lives in Jackson but hates it. 
1 called him Sunday after 1 talked to you. He wants to meet 
Hailey as soon as possible, tomorrow if he can.'* 

The doctor grunted and rolled to his side, causing the 
.swing to move suddenly It swung a few tin and he moved 
again, still snoring. He stretched his right leg, and his foot 
caught a thick branch in the shrubbery. The swing lerked 
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sideways and threw the good doctor onto the porch. His 
head crashed onto the wooden fltwr while his right foot re- 
mained lodged through the end of the swing. He grimaced 
and coughed, then began snoring again. Jake instinctively 
started toward him, but stopped when it was apparent he 
was unharmed and still asleep. 

“Leave him alone!” ordered Lucien between laughs. 

Lucien slid an ice cube down the porch and just missed 
the doctor’s head. The sec md cube landed perlcctly on the 
tip of his nose. “Perfect shot!” Lucien roared “Wake up, 
you drunk!” 

Jake walked down the steps toward his car, listening to 
his former boss laugh and curse and throw ice cubes at Di. 
W. r. Bass, psychiatrist, witness tor the defense 


Deputy DeWavne I oonoy left the hospital on crutches and 
diove his wife and thiec children to the jail, where the '•her 
iff the other deputies, the reserves, and a few friends waited 
with a cake and small gilt*> He would be a dispatcher now, 
and would lelain his badge and uniform and full salars 



The fellowship hail of the Springdale Church had 
been thoroughly cleaned and shined, and the fold- 
ing tables and chairs dusted and placed in perfect 
rows around the room. It was the largest black 
church in the county and it was in Qanton, so the Reverend 
Agee deemed it necessary to meet there. ITie purpose of the 
press conference was to get vocal, to show support of the 
local boy who made good, and to announce the establish- 
ment of the Carl I^e Hailey Legal Defense Fund. The na- 
tional director of the NAACP was present with a five-thou- 
sand-dollar check and a promise of serious money later. The 
executive director of the Memphis branch brought five thou- 
sand and grandly laid it on the table. They sat with A^ee 
behind the two folding tables in the front of the room with 
every member of the aiuncil seated behind them and two 
hundred black church members in the crowded audience. 
Gwen sat next to Agee. A few reporters and cameras, much 
lower than expected, grouped in the center of the room and 
filmed away. 

Agee spoke first and was inspired by the cameras. He 
talked of the Haileys and their gocxincss and innocence, and 
of baptizing Tonya when she was only eight. He talked of a 
famiiv wrecked by racism and hatred. Tliere were sniffles in 
the audience. Then he got me:*n. He lore into the judicial 
system and its desire to prosecute a good and decent man 
who had done no wrong; a man, who, if white, would not be 
on trial; a man who was on trial only ix cause he was black 
and that was what was so wrong with llie prosecution and 
persecution of Carl Lee Hailey. He found his rhythm and 
tlie crowd joined in, and the press conference took on the 
fervor of a tent revival. He lasted for forty-five minutes. 

He was a hard act to follow. But the national director 
did not hesitate. He delivered a thirty-minute oratorical con- 
demnation of racism. He seized the m^un^^nt and spouted 
national statistics on crime and arrests and convictions and 
inmate population and summed it all up by declaring that 
the criminal justice system was controlled by white people^ 
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who unfairly persecuted black people. Then in a bewildering 
flurry of rationale he brought the national statistics to Ford 
County and pronounced the ^stem unfit to deal with Carl 
Lee Hailey, llic lights from the TV cameras produced a line 
of sweat above his eyebrows and he wanned to the task. He 
got angrier than Reverend Agee and pounded the podium 
and made the cluster of microphones jump and shake. He 
exhorted the blacks of Ford County and of Mississippi to 
give until it hurt. He promised demonstrations and marches. 
The trial would be a battle cry for black and oppressed folk 
everywhere. 

He answered questions. How much money would be 
raised? At least fifty thousand, they hoped It would be ex- 
pensive to defend Carl Lee Hailey and fifty thousand mav 
not be enough, but they would raise whatever it took. But 
time was running short. Where would the money go? Legal 
fees and litigation expenses. A battery of lawyeis and doc- 
tors would be needed. Would NAACP lawyers be used? Of 
course The legal staff in Washington was already at work on 
the case. The capital defense unit would handle all aspects 
of the trial Carl Lee Hadey had become their lop priority 
and all available resources would be devoted to his defence. 

When he finished. Reverend Agee retook the podium 
and nodded at a piano player in the corner. The music 
started. They all stood, hand in hand, and sang a stirring 
rendition of “Wc Shall Overcome.” 


Jake read about the defense fund in Tuesday's paper. He 
had heard rumors of the special offering being adminisieied 
by the council, but was told the money was for the support of 
the family. Fifty thousand for legal fees! He was angry, but 
interested. Would he be fired again? Suppose Carl I^e re- 
fused to hire the NAACP lawyers, what would happen to the 
money? The trial was five weeks away, plenty of time for the 
capital defense team to descend on Clanton. He had read 
about these guys; a team of six capital murder specialists 
who toured the South defending blacks accused heinous 
and notorious crimes “The Death Squad” was their nick- 
name. They were very bright, very talented, very educated 
lawyers dedicated to rescuing black murderers from the vari- 
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ous gas chambers and electric chairs around the South. They 
handled nothing but capital murder cases and were very, 
veiy good at their work. The NAACP ran their interference, 
raising money, organizing local blacks, and generating pub- 
licity. Racism was their best, and sometimes only, defense 
and though they lost much more than they won, their record 
was not bad. The cases they handled were supposed to be 
lost, all of them. Their goal was to martyr the defendant 
before the trial and hopefully hang the jury. 

Now they were coming to Clanton. 


A week earlier Buckley had filed the proper motions to have 
Carl Lee examined by the State's doctors. Jake requested 
the doctors be required to conduct iheir examinations in 
Clanton, preferably in Jake’s office. Noose declined, and^or- 
dered the sheriff to transport Carl Lee to the MississTppi 
State Mental Hospital at Whitfield. Jake requested that he 
bf* allowed to accompany his client and be present during 
the examinations. Again, Noose declined. 

Early Wednesday morning, Jake and Ozzie sipped cof- 
fee in the sheriffs office and waited for Carl Lee to shower 
and change clothes. Whitfield was three hours away, and he 
was to check in at nine. Jake had final instructions for his 
client. 

“How long will y’all be there?” Jake asked Ozzie. 

“You're the lawyer. How long will it take?” 

“Three or four days. YouVe been there before, haven’t 
you?” 

“Sure, we've had to transport plenty of crazy people. 
But nothin’ like this. Where do they keep him?” 

“TThey’ve got all kinds of cells.” 

Deputy Hastings casually entered the office, sleepry- 
eyed and crunching on a stale doughnut. “How many cars 
we takin'?” 

“TWo,” answered Ozzie. “HI drive mine and you drive 
yours, ril take Pirlle and Carl Lee, you take Riley and Nes- 
bit.” 

“Guns?” 

“Three shotguns in each car. Plenty of shells. Everbody 
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wears a vest, includin' Carl Lee. Get the cars ready. I’d like 
to leave by five-thirty,” 

Hastings mumbled something and disappeared. 

“Are you expecting trouble?” Jake asked. 

“WeVe had some phone calls. T^o in particular men- 
tioned the trip to Whitfield- I^Jt of highway between here 
and there.” 

“How are you going? 

“Most folks take 22 to the interstate, wouldn’t you say? 
It might be safer to take some smaller highways. We'll prob- 
ably run 14 south to 89.” 

“Thai would be unexpected.’' 

“Good. I’m glad you approve.” 

“He's my client, you know.” 

“For right now, anyway.” 

Carl Lee quickly devoured the eggs and biscuits as Jake 
briefed him on what to expect during the stay at Whitfield. 

“I know, Jake. \ou want me to act crazy, right?” Carl 
Lee said with a laugh. Ozzic thought it was funny too. 

“This IS serious, Carl I ec. Listen to me.” 

“Why'^ You said yourself it won't matter what 1 *-ay or 
do down there. They won't say I was insane when I shot 
them. Them doctors work for the State, right ? The State's 
prosecutin’ me, right'^ What difference does it make wh^t I 
say or do? They've already made up their minds. Ain't that 
right, Ozzie'^” 

“Tm not gettin’ involved. I work for the State ” 

“You work for the County," said Jake. 

“Name, rank, and serial number That’s all Ihcy’re get- 
tin’ outta me ” ( ail Lee said as he emptied a small paper 
sack. 

“Very funny,” said Jake. 

“He’s crackin' up, Jake,” Ozzie said. 

Carl Lee stuck two straws up his nose and began tiptoe- 
ing around the office, staring at the ceiling and then grab- 
bing at something above his head. He put it in the sack. He 
lunged at another one and put it in the sack. Hastings re- 
turned and stopped in the door, ("arl Lee grinned ril him 
with wild eyes, then grabbed at another one toward the ceil- 
ing. 

“What the hell he’s doin’?” Hastings asked. 
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Calchin’ bdtterflies,” Carl Lee said 
Jake grabbed his brielcase and headed tor the door *i 
think >ou should leave him at Whiihcld ” He slammed the 
door and Iclt the jail 


Noose had scheduled the venue hearing tor Monday, lunc 
24, in Clanton The he.innp would be long and well pubh 
ci/ed Jake had requested the ehanee ot venue and hs had 
the burden of proving C arl I ee could not receive a tair and 
i iipartial trial 111 I otd C ountv He needed witnesses Peisons 
with ciedihility in the eommunits who were willing to testiK 
that a fair tiial was not possible Altavagc said he might do it 
as a favor but the ba»u might not want him involved Harrv 
Rex had eagerly volunteered Reverend Agee said ht would 
be glad to testify, but that was before the NAA( F an- 
nounced Its lawyers would be handling the east Lucien had 
no credibility and Jake did not seriously consider asking 
him 

Buckley, on the other hand would line up a do/cn cred 
il4e witnesses — elected officials lawyers businessmen, 
maybe other sheriffs - all of whom would testify that they 
haci vaguely heard of C arl Lee Hailey and he could most 
ceitainiy leeeive a tair trial in Clanton 

J ike personally preferred the tiial to be in Clanton, in 
his courthouse across the street fic^m his office, in front c^f 
his people fridls were pressure Idled tedious, sleepless or 
dcaK It would be nice to have this one in a fricndlv arena 
three minutes from his driveway When the trial recessed, he 
could spend the tree moments in his office doing research 
preparing witnesses or relaxing He could^cat at the Coffee 
Shop or C laude’s, or even run home tor a quick lunch His 
client could remain in the Ford ( ountv jaiL near his family 

And, ot course, his media exposure wcmld be much 
greater I he repoitcis would gather m front ot his office 
each morning of the tiial and follow him as he walked slowly 
toward the courthouse That thought was exciting 

Did It matter where they tried Carl Lee Hailey ' I ucien 
was correct the publicity had leaehed every resident of ev- 
ery county in Mississippi So why change venue ^ His guilt or 
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innocence had already been prejudged by every prospective 
juror in the state. 

Sure it mattered. Some prospective jurors were white 
and some were black. Percentage-wise, there would be more 
white ones in Ford County than the surrounding counties. 
Jake loved black jurors, especially in criminal cases and es- 
pecially when the criminal was black. They were not as anx- 
ious to convict. They were open minded. He preferred them 
in civil cases, too. The> felt for the underdog against the big 
corporation or insurance company, and they were more lib- 
eral with other people’s money. As a rule, he picked all the 
black Jurors he could find, but they were scarce in Ford 
County. 

It was imperative the case be tried in another county, a 
blacker county. One black could hang the jury. A majority 
could force, maybe, an acquittal. Two weeks in a motel and 
strange courthouse was not appealing, but the small discom- 
forts were greatly outweighed by the need to have black 
faces in the jury box. 

The venue question had been thoroughly researched by 
Lucien. As instructed, Jake arrived promptly, although re- 
luctantly, at 8:(K) A M Sallic served breakfast on the porch. 
Jake drank coffee and orange juice; Lucien, bourbon and 
water. For three hours they covered every aspect of a change 
of venue. Lucien had copies of every Supreme Court case 
for the past eighty years, and lectured like a professor The 
pupil took notes, argued once or twice, but mainly listened. 


Whitfield was located a few miles from Jackson in a rural 
part of Rankin County. IWo guards waited by the front gate 
and argued with reporters. Carl Lee was scheduled to arrive 
at nine, that was all the guards knew. At eight-thirty two 
patrol cars with Ford County insignia rolled to a stop at the 
gate. The reporters and their cameramen ran to the driver of 
the first car. Ozzie’s window was down. 

“Where’s Carl Lee Hailey?” a reporter shouted in a 
panic. 

“He’s in the other car,” Ozzie drawled, winking at Carl 
I^e in the back seat. 
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“He's in ihc second car'” someone shouted, And they 
ran to Hastings’ car. 

“Where’s Hailey?” they demanded. 

Piitle, in the front seat, pointed to Hastings, the driver. 
“That’s him.” 

“Arc you Carl Lee Hailey?” a reporter screamed at 
Hastings. 

“Yep.” 

“Why are you driving?” 

“What’s with the uniform?” 

“They made me a deputy,” answered Hastings with a 
straight face. The gate opened, and the two cars sped 
through. 

Carl Ixe was pii^esscd in the main building and led, 
along with Ozzie and the deputies, to another building 
where he was checked into his cell, or room, as it was called. 
The dtx)i was locked behind him. Ozzie and his men>were 
excused and returned to Clanton. 

Alter lunch, an assistant of some .sort with a clipboard 
and white jacket arrived and began asking questions. Start- 
ing with birth, he asked Carl l.ee about every significant 
event and person in his life. It lasted two hours. At 4:00 P M., 
two security guards handcuffed Carl Lee and rode him in a 
golf cart to a modern brick building a half mile from his 
room. He was led to the office of Dr. Wilbert Rodcheaver, 
head of staff. The guards waited in the hall by the door. 



It had been five weeks since the shootings of Billy 
Ray Cobb and Pete Willard. The trial was four 
weeks away. Tlie three motels in Clanton were 
booked solid lir the week of the trial and the 
week before. The Best Western was the largest and nicest, 
and had attracted the Memphis and Jackson press. The 
Clanton Court had the best bar and restaurant, and was 
booked by reporters from Atlanta, Washington, and New 
York. At the less than elegant East Side Motel the rates had 
curiously doubled for the month of July but it had nonethe- 
less sold out. 

Jhe town had been fnendly at first to these outsiders, 
most ot whom were rude and spoke >^ith different aa*ents. 
But some of the descriptions of Clanton and its people had 
been less than flattering, and most of the locMs now honored 
a secret code of silence, A noisy cafe would bea>me instantly 
silent when a stranger walked in and took a seat. Merchants 
around the square offered little assistance to anyone thev 
did not recognize. The employees in the courthouse had be- 
come deaf to questions asked a thousand times by nosy in- 
truders. bven the Memphis and Jackson reporters had to 
struggle to extract anything new from the locals. The people 
were tired of being described as backward, redneck, and rac- 
ist. Ihcv ignoied the outsiders whom they could not trust 
and went about their busmess. 

The bar<it the Clanton Court became the watering hole 
lor the reportcis. It was the one place in town they could go 
to find a friendly face and good conversation. They sat in the 
booths under the big-screen TV and gossiped about the 
small town and the upcoming trial. They compared notes 
and stones and leads and rumors, and drank until they were 
drunk because there was nothing else to do in Clanton after 
dark 

The motels filled Sunday night, June 23, the night be- 
fore the venue hearing. Early Monday morning they gath- 
ered in the restaurant at the Best Western to drink coffee ' 
and speculate. The hearing was the first major skirmish,„and 
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could likely be the only courtroom action until the trial A 
rumor surfaced that Noose was ill and did not want to hear 
the case, and that he would ask the Supreme Court to ap- 
point another judge Just a rumor, with no source and noth- 
ing more definite, said a reporter from Jackson At eight 
they packed their cameras and microphones and left for the 
square One group set up outside the jail another at the rear 
of the courthouse, but most headed lor the courtroom By 
eight thirty it was filled 

From the balcony of his office, lake watched the activity 
aiound the courthouse His heart beat faster than normal, 
^md his stomach tingled He smiled He was ready for Buck 
lc>, ready tor the cameras 


Nckisc looked down past the end of his nose, over his read- 
ing glasses, and around the packed courtroom Fvepyone 
was in place 

* The court has before it ’ he began, “the defendanfs 
motion for a change of venue The trial in this matter has 
been set for Mondas, luly 22 That four weeks from today 
according to mv calendar 1 have set a deadline tor filing 
motions and disposing ot same and I believe those are the 
only two deadlines between now and tri.il ’ 

^Tiat’s correct Your Flonor thundered Buckle> half 
standing behind his table Jake idled his eyes and shook his 
head 

Thank you, Mr Buckley Noose said drvlv The dc 
fendanl has hied the proper notice that he intends to use an 
insanity defense Has he been examined al ^Vh^lflcld * 

Yes sir, \our Honor, last week Jake answered 
Will he employ his own psychiatrist * 

Of cour-'C, Youi Honor 

Has he been examined b\ his own^ 

Yes SI I 

(iood So that s out ot the way What other motions do 
vou anticipate hling 

‘Your Honor, we expect to hie a motion requesting the 
clerk to summons more than the usual number of prospec- 
tive jurors — 
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'"The State will oppose that motion,” Buckley yelled as 
he jumped to his feet. 

“Sit down, Mr. Buckley!” Noose said sternly, ripping off 
his glasses and glaring at the D.A. "Please don't yell at me 
again. Of course you will oppose it. You will oppose any 
motion filed by the defense. That’s your job. Don’t interrupt 
again. You’ll have ample opportunity after we adjourn to 
perform for the media.” 

Buckley slumped in his chair and hid his red face. 
Noose had never screamed at him before. 

"Continue, Mr. Brigance.” 

Jake was startled by Ichabod’s meanness. He looked 
tired and ill. Perhaps it was the pressure. 

"We may have some written objections to anticipated 
evidence.” 

“Motions in UmineT^ 

"Yes, sir.” 

‘We’ll hear those at trial. Anything else?” 

"Not at this time.” 

"Now, Mr. Buckley, will the State file any motions?” 

"1 can’t think of any,” Buckley ans\vered meekly. 

"Good. I want to make sure there are no surprises be* 
tween now and trial I will be here one week before trial to 
hear and decide any pretrial matters. I expect any motions to 
be filed promptly, so that we can tie up any loose ends well 
before the twenty-second.” 

Noose flipped through his file and studied Jake’s mo- 
tion foi a change of venue. Jake whispered to Carl Lee, 
whose presence was not required for the hearing, but he 
insisted. Gwen and the three boys sat in the first row behind 
their daddy. Tonya was not in the courtroom. 

"Mr. Brigance, your motion appears to be in order. 
How many witnesses?” 

"Three, Your Honor.” 

“Mr. Buckley, how many will you call?” 

“We have twenty-one,” Buckley said proudly. 

"TU'cnty-one!” yelled the judge. 

Buckley cowered and glanced at Musgrove. ""B-but, we 
probably won’t need them all. la fact, I know we won’t call 
all of them.” 
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''Pick your best five, Mr. Buckley. I don’t plan to be 
here all day.” 

'‘Yes, Your Honor.” 

“Mr. Brigance, you’ve asked for a change of venue. It’s 
your motion. You may proceed.” 

Jake stood and walked slowly across Ihe courtroom, be- 
hind Buckley, to the wooden podium in front of the jury box. 
“May it please the court. Your Honor, Mr. Hailey has re- 
quested that his trial be moved from Ford County. The rea- 
son IS obvious: the publicity in this case will prevent a fair 
trial. The good people of this county have prejudged the 
guilt or innocence of Carl Lee Hailey. He is charged with 
killing two men, both ot whom were born lerc and left fami- 
lies here. Their lives were not famous, but their deaths cei- 
tainly have been. Mr. Hailey was knov^n by few outside his 
conjmunity until now. Now everyone in this county knows 
who he IS, knows about his family and his daughter and what 
happened to her, and knows most ot the details ot his al- 
leged^ crimes. It will be impossible to find twelve people in 
Ftird (I'ounty who have not already prejudged this case. This 
trial should be held in another part of the state where the 
people are not so familiar with the facts.’’ 

“Where would you suggest?” micrrupied the judge. 

“I wouldn’t recommend a specific county, but it should 
be as far away as possible. Perhaps the Gulf Coast.” 

“Why?” 

“Obvious reasons. Your Honor It's tour hundred miles 
away, and I’m sure the people down there do not know as 
much as the people around here.” 

“And you think the people in south Mississippi haven’t 
heard about it?” 

“I’m sure they have. But they are much further away.” 

“But they have televisions and newspapers, don’t they, 
Mr. Brigance?” 

‘i’m sure they do.” 

“Do you believe you could go to any county m this state 
and find twelve people who haven’t heard the details of this 
case?” 

Jake looked at his legal pad. He could hear the artists 
sketching on their pads behind him. He could see Buckley 
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grinning out of the comer of his eye. “It would be difficult,” 
he said quietly. 

“Call your first witness.” 

Many Rex Vonner was sworn in and took his seat on 
the witness stand. The wooden swivel chair popped and 
creaked under the heavy load. He blew into the microphone 
and a loud hiss echoed arcund the courtroom. He smiled at 
Jake and nodded. 

“Would you state your name?” 

“Hany Rex Vonner.” 

“And your address?” 

“Eighty-four ninety-thiee Cedarbrush, Clanton, Missis- 
sippi.” 

“How long have you lived in Clanton?” 

“All my life. Forty-six years.” 

“Your occupation?” 

“Fm a lawyer. IVe had mv license for twenty-two 
years.” 

“Have you ever met Carl Lee Hailey?” 

“Once.” 

“What do you know about' him?” 

“He supposedly shot two men, Billy Ray Cobb and Pete 
Willard, and he wounded a deputy, De Wayne Looney ” 

“Did you know either of those boys?” 

“Not personally. I knew of Billy Ray C obb.” 

“How did you learn of the shootings?” 

“Well, it happened on a Monday, I believe. 1 was in the 
courthouse, on thiTfirst floor, checking title on some land in 
the clerk’s office, when I heard the gunshots. I ran out into 
the hall and bedlam had broken loose. I asked a deputy and 
he told me that the boys had been killed near the back door 
of the courthouse. I hung around here for a while, and pretty 
soon there was a rumor that the killer was the father of the 
little girl who got raped.” 

“What was your initial reaction?” 

“I was shocked, like mo.st oeople. But 1 was shocked 
when I first heard of the rape too.” 

“When did you learn that Mr. Hailey had been ar- 
rested?” 

“Later that night. It was all over the television.” 

“What did you see on TV?” 
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“Well, 1 watched as much of it as I could. There were 
news reports from the local stations in Memphis and Ibpelo. 
We’ve got the cable, you know, so I watched the news out of 
New York, Chicago, and Atlanta. Just about eveiy channel 
had something about the shootings and the arrest. There 
was footage from the courthouse and jail. It was a big deal. 
Biggest thing that ever happened in Clanton, Mississippi.” 

“How did you react when you learned that the girl’s 
father had supposedly done the shooting?” 

“It was no big surprise to me. I mean, we all sort of 
figured it was him. 1 admired him. I’ve got kids, and I syhipa- 
thize with what he did. I still admire him.” 

“How much do you know about the rape?” 

Bucklev leapt to his feet. “Objection! The rape is irrele- 
vant!” 

Noose ripped off his glasses again and stared angrily at 
the DA. Seconds passed and Buckley glanced at the table. 
He shifted his weight from one foot to the next, then sat 
down. Noose leaned forward and glared down from the 
bench, 

“Mr. Buckley, don’t yell at me. If you do it again, so 
help me God, I will hold you in contempt. You may be cor- 
rect, the rape may be irrelevant. But this is not the trial, is it? 
This is simply a hearing, isn’t it? We don’t have a jury in the 
box, do we? You’re overruled and out of order. Now stay m 
you? seat. I know it’s hard with this sort of audience, but I 
instruct you to stay in your Swdt unless you have something 
truly worthy to say. At that point, you may stand and politely 
and quietly tell me what’s on your mini.” 

‘ Thank you. Your Honor,” Jake said as he smiled at 
Buckley. “Now, Mr. Voniicr, as 1 was saying, how much do 
you know about the rape?” 

“Just what I’ve heard.” 

“And what’s that?” 

Buckley stood and bowed like a Japanese sumo wres- 
tler. “If Your Honor please,” he said softly and sweetly, “I 
would like to object at this point, if it ph ases the court. The 
witness may testify to only what he knows from first-hand 
knowledge, not from what he’s heard from other people.” 

Noose answered just as sweetly. “Thank you, Mr. Buck- 
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Icy. Your objection is noted, and you are overruled. Please 
continue, Mr. Brigance.” 

“Thank you. Your Honor.” 

“What have you heard about the rape?” 

“Cobb and Willard grabbed the little Hailey girl and 
took her out in the woods somewhere. They were drunk, 
they tied her to a tree, raped her repeatedly and tried to 
hang her. They even urinated on her.” 

“They what!” asked Noose. 

“They pissed on her. Judge.” 

The courtroom buzzed at this revelation. Jake had 
never heard it, Buckley hadn't heard it, and evidently no one 
knew it but Harry Rex. Noose shook his head and lightly 
rapped his gavel. 

Jake scribbled something on his legal pad and marveled 
at his friend's esoteric knowledge. “Where did you learn 
about the rape?” 

“All over town, it's common knowledge. ITie cops were 
giving the details the next morning at the Coffee Shop. Ev- 
eryb^y knows it ” 

“Is it* common knowledge throughout the county?” 

“Yes. I haven't talked to anybody in a month who did 
not know the details of the rape.” 

“Tell us what you know about the shootings.” 

“Well, like I said, it was a 'Monday afternoon. The boys 
were here in this courtroom for a bail hearing, I believe, and 
when they left the courtroom they ‘were handcuffed aiicMed 
by the deputies down the back stairs. When they got down 
the stairs, Mr. Hailey jumped out of a closet with an M>16. 
They were killed and De Wayne Looney was shot. Part of his 
leg was amputated.” 

“Exactly where did this take place?” 

“Right below us here, at the rear entrance of the court- 
house. Mr. Hailey was hiding in a janitor's closet and just 
stepped out and opened hre.” 

“Do you believe this to be true?” 

“I know it’s true.” 

“Where did you learn all this?” 

“Here and there. Around town. In the newspapers. Ev- 
erybody knows about it.” 

“Where have you heard it discussed?” 
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“Everywhere. In bars, in churches, at the bank, at the 
cleaners, at the Tea Shoppe, at the cafes around town, at the 
liquor store. Everywhere.” 

“Have you talked to anyone who believes Mr. Hailey 
did not kill Billy Ray Cobb and Pete Willard?” 

“No. You won’t find a single person in this county who 
believes he didn't do it.” 

“Have most folks around here made up their minds 
about his guilt or innocence?” 

“Every single one of them. There are no fence strad- 
dlers on this one. It’s a hot topic, and eveiyone has an opin- 
ion.” 

“In your opinion, could Mr. Hailey receive a fair trial in 
Fold County?” 

“No, sir. You couldn't find three people in this county 
of thirty thousand who have not already made up their 
minds, one way or the other. Mr. Hailey has been jhdged 
already. There’s just no way to find an impartial jury.” 

“Thank ydu, Mr. Vonner. No further questions. Your 
Honor.” Buckley patted his pompadour and ran his fingers 
over his cars to make sure every hair was in place. He 
walked purposefully to the podium. 

“Mr. Vonntr,” he bellowed magnificently, “have you al- 
ready prejudged Carl Lee Hailey?” 

“Damn right I have.” 

“Your language, please,” said Noose. 

“And what would your Judgment be?” 

“Mr. Buckley, let me explain it this way. And I'll do so 
verv carefully and slowly so that even you will understand it. 
If I was the sheriff, I would not have arrested him. If I was 
on the grand jury, I would not have inflicted him. I^ I was the 
judge, I would not tiy him. If I was the D.A., I would not 
prosecute him. If I was on the trial jury, I would vote to give 
him a key to the city, a plaque to hang on his wall, and I 
would send him home to hks family. And, Mr. Buckley, if my 
daughter is ever raped, I hope I have the guts to do what he 
did.” 

“I see. You think people should ^-arry guns and settle 
their disputes in shootouts?” 

“I think children have a right not to be raped, and their 
parents have the right to protect them. I think little girls are 
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special, and if mine was lied to a tree and gang raped by two 
dopchcads Tm sure it would make me crazy. I think giK^d 
and decent fathers should have a constitutional right to exe- 
cute any pervert who touches their children. And I think 
you’re a lying coward when you claim you would not want to 
kill the man who raped your daughter.” 

“Mr. Vonner, please!” Noose said. 

Buckley struggled, bu^ kept his cool. “You obviously 
feel very strongly about this case, don’t you?” 

“You’re very perceptive.” 

‘‘And you want to sec him acquitted, don’t you?” 

“I Wi)uld pay money, if I had any.” 

“And you think he stands a better chance ol acquittal in 
another county, don’t you?” 

“I think he’s entitled to a jury made up of people who 
don’t know evciything about the case hetore the trial starts.” 

“You would acquit him, wouldn’t you? ’ 

‘7'hal's what I said.” 

“And you’ve no doubt talked to other people who 
would acquit him?” 

“I have talked to many ” 

“Are there folks in Ford County who would vote to 
convict him?” 

“Of course. Plenty of them. He’s black, isn't he?” 

“In all your di.scussions around the county, have you 
detected a clear majority one way or the other?” 

“Not really.” 

Buckley looked at his legal pad and made a note. “Mr. 
Vonner, is Jake Brigance a close friend of yours?” 

Harry Rex smiled and rolled his eyes at Noose. “I’m a 
lawyer, Mr. Buckley, my friends are few and far between. 
But he is one of them. Yes, sir.” 

“And he asked you to come testify?” 

“No. I just happened to stumble through the courtrcK)m 
a few moments ago and landed here in this chair. 1 had no 
idea you guys were having a hearing this morning.” 

Buckley threw his legal pad on the table and sat down. 
Harry Rex was excused. 

“Call your next witness,” Noose ordered. 

“Reverend Ollie Agee,” Jake said. 

The reverend was led from the witness room and seated 
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in the witness stand. Jake had met him at his church the day 
before with a list of questions. He wanted to testify. They did 
not discuss the NAACP lawyers. 

The reverend was an excellent witness. His deep, grav- 
eled voice needed no microphone as it carried around the 
courtroom. Yes, he knew the details of the rape and the 
shooting. They were members of his church. He had known 
them for years, they were family almost, and he had held 
their hands and suffered with them after the rape. Yes, he 
had talked to countless people since it happened and every- 
o?‘e had an opinion on guilt or innocence. He and twenty- 
tv. o other black ministers were members of the council apd 
they had all talked about the Hailey case. And, no, there 
were no unmade minds in Ford (bounty. A fair trial was not 
possible in Ford County, in his opinion. 

Buckley asked one question. “Reverend Agee, have you 
talked to any black who would vote to convict Carl LeeTJai- 
ley?” 

“N{>, suh, I have not/’ 

1’he reverend was excused. He took a seat in the court- 
room between two of his brethren on the council. 

“Call your next witness,” Noose said. 

Jake smiled at the D.A., and announced, “Sheriff Ozzie 
Walls.” 

Buckley and Musgrovc immediately locked heads and 
whispered. Ozzie was on their side, the side of law and or- 
der. the prosecution's side, was not his job to help the 
defense. Proves you can't trust a nigger, thought Buckley. 
They take up for each other when they know they’re guilty. 

Jake led Ozzie through a discussif n of the rape and the 
backgrounds of Cobb and Willard. It was boring and repeti- 
tious, and Buckley wahte<l to object. But he’d been embar- 
rassed enough for one day. Jake sensed that Buckley would 
remain in his seat so he dwelt on the rape and the gory 
details. Finally, Noose had enough. 

“Move on please, Mr. Brigance.” 

“Yes, Your Honor. Sheriff Walls did you arrest Carl 
Lee Hailey?” 

“I did.” 

“Do you believe he killed Billy Ray Cobb and Pete Wil- 
lard?” 
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“I do/' 

“Have you met anybody in this county who believes he 
did not shoot them?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Is it widely believed in this county that Mr. Hailey 
killed them?” 

“Yes. Everbody believes it. At least cvcrb(xly I’ve talked 

to.” 

“Sheriff, do you circulate in this county?” 

“Yes, sir. It’s my job to know what’s goin* on.” 

“And you talk to a lot of people?” 

. “More than 1 would like.” 

“Have you run across anyone who hasn’t heard of Carl 
Lee Hailey?” 

Ozzic paused and answered slowly. “A person would 
have to be deaf, dumb, and blind not to know of Carl Lee 
Hailey.” 

“Have you met anyone without an opinion on his guilt 
or innocence?” 

“There’s no such person in this county.” 

“Can he get a fair tnal here?” 

“I don’t know about that. I do know you can’t find 
twelve people who don't know all about the rape' and the 
shcxjtin’,” 

“No further questions,” Jake said to NcH)se. 

“Is he your last witness?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Any cross-examination, Mr. Buckley? ” 

Buckley remained in his seat and sh(H)k his head. 

“Good,” said His Honor. “Let’s take a short recess. I 
would like to see the attorneys in chambers.” 

The courtroom erupted in amversation as the attorneys 
followed Noose and Mr. P^te through the door beside the 
bench. Noose closed the door to his chambers and removed 
his robe. Mr. Pate brought him a cup of black coffee. 

“Gentlemen, I am considering imposing a gag order 
from now until the trial is over. I am disturbed by the public- 
ity, and 1 don’t want this case tried by the press. Any com- 
ments?” 

Buckley looked pale and shaken. He opened his mouth, 
but nothing happened. 
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“Good idea. Your Honor/’ Jake said painfully. “I had 
considered requesting such an order.” 

“Yes, Fm ’sure you have. I’ve noticed how you run from 
publicity. What about you, Mr. Buckley?” 

“Uh, who would It apply to?” 

“You, Mr. Buckley. You, and Mr. Brigance, would be 
ordered not to discuss any aspect of the case or the trial with 
the press. It would apply to everyone, at least everyone un- 
der the control of this court. The attorneys, the clerks, the 
court officials, the sheriff.” 

“But why?” asked Buckley. 

“I don't like the idea of the two of you trying this case 
through the media. Tm not blind. You've both fought for the 
spotlight, and I can only imagine what the trial will be like. A 
circus, that’s what it will be. Not a trial, but a three-ring 
circus.” NcH)se walked to the window and mumbled some- 
thing to himself He paused for a moment, then continued 
mumbling Jhc attorneys looked at each other, then at the 
awkward frame standing in the window. 

“Fm imposing a gag order, effective immediately, from 
now until the trial is over. Violation of the order will result 
in t'ontcmpl of court proceedings. You arc not to discuss any 
aspect of this case with any member of the press. Any ques- 
tions?” 

“No, sir, ’ lake said quickly. 

Buckley looked at Musgrovc and shook his head. 

“Now, back to this hca ig Mr. Buckley, you s;iid you 
have over twenty witnesses. How many do you really need?” 

“Five or six.” 

“ Fhal’s much better. Who are thi /?” 

“Floyd I oyd ” 

“Who’s he?” 

“Supervisor, First District, Ford County ” 

“What’s his testimony’^” 

“He’s lived here tor fifty years, been m offFv ten years 
or so. In his opinion a fair trial is possible in this county.” 

“I suppose he’s never heard of ti;'*^ case?” Noose said 
sarcastically. 

“Fm not sure.” 

“Who else?” 
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“Nathan* Baker. Justice of the Peace, Th»rd District, 
Ford County.” 

“Same testimony?” 

“Well, basically, yes.” 

“Who else?” 

“Edgar Lee Baldwin, former supervisor. Ford County.” 

“He was indicted a few years back, wasn’t he?” Jake 
asked. 

Buckley's face turned redder than Jake had ever seen it. 
His huge mouth dropped open and his eyes glazed over. 

“He was not convicted," shot Musgrove. 

“1 didn't say he was. I simply said he was indicted. FBI, 
wasn’t it'^" 

“Enough, enough,” said NcH)se. “What wHl Mr. Baldwin 
tell us?” 

“He’s lived here ail his lile. He knows the people of 
Ford County, and thinks Mr. Hailey can receive a fair trial 
here,” Musgrove answered. Buckley remained speechless as 
he stared at Jake. 

“Who else?" 

“Sheriff Harry Bryant, Tyler County.” 

“Sheriff Bryant? What'll he say?" 

Musgrove was talking for the State now. “Yt)ur Honor, 
wc have two theories we are submitting in opposition to the 
motion for a change of venue. First, wc contend a fair trial is 
possible here in Ford County. Second, if the court is of the 
opinion that a fair trial is not possible here, the Slate con- 
tends that the immense publicity has reached ever>' prospec- 
tive juror in this state, liic same prejudices and opinions, for 
and against, which exist in this county exist in every county. 
Therefore, nothing will be gained by moving the trial. Wc 
have witnesses to support this second Iheoi^.” 

, “That's a novel concept, Mr. Musgrove. 1 don't think 
I’ve heard it before.” 

“Neither have I," added Jake. 

“Who else do you have?” 

“Robert Kelly Williams, district attorney for the Ninth 
District.” 

“Where's that?" 

“Southwestern tip of the state.” 
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“He drove all the way up here to testily that everyone in 
his neck of the w(kk1s has already prejudged the case?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Wht) else?" 

“Grady Liston, district attorney. Fourteenth District.” 

“Same testimony?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Is that all?” 

“Well, Your Honor, we have several more. But their 
testimony will pretty much follow the other witnesses’.” 

“Good, then we can limit your pnHif to these six wit- 
nesses?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I will hear your proof. I will allow each of you five 
minutes to amclude your arguments, and I will rule on this 
motion within two weeks, ^ny questions'^” 



It hurt to say no to the reporters. They followed 
Jake across Washington Street, where he excused 
himself, offered his no comments, and sought ref- 
uge in his office. Undaunted, a photographer from 
Nmsweek pushed his way inside and asked if Jake would 
pose for a photograph He wanted one of those important 
ones with a stern look and thick leather books in the back- 
ground. Jake straightened his tie and showed the photogra- 
pher into the conference room, where he posed in court- 
ordered silence. The photographer thanked him and left 
“May I have a few minutes of your lime?” Ethel asked 
politely as her boss headed for the stairs. 

“Certainly.” 

“Why don’t vou sit down. We need to talk ” 

She’s finally quitting, Jake thought as he t(K)k a seat by 
the front window 

“What’s on your mind‘d” 

“Money ” 

“You’re the highest-paid secretary in town You 
got a raise three months ago.” 

“Not my money Please listen \ou don’t have enough 
in the bank to pay this month’s bills hme is aim >st gone, 
and we’ve grossed seventeen hundred dollars ” 

Jake closed his eyes and rubbed hi^ forehead 
“Look at these lulls, ” she said, \\aving a stack ot in 
voices “Pour thousand dollars worth How am I supposed to 
pay these 

“How much IS m the bank'^ ’ 

“Nineteen hundred dolLirs, ot Friday Nothing came 
in this morning ’ 

“Nothing.*” 

“Not a dime ’ 

“What about the settlement on the Liford case’ That s 
three thousand in fees.” 

Fthel Shook her head. “Mr Brigance, that tile has not 
been closed. Mr Liford has not signed the rcleai'C. You were 
to take It by his nouse. ITirec weeks ago, remember‘d" 
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“No, 1 don’t remember. What about Buck Britt’s re- 
tainer? That’s a thousand dollars/’ 

“His check bounced: TThe bank returned it, and it’s been 
on your desk for two weeks.” 

She paused and took a deep breath “You’ve stopped 
seeing clients. You don’t return phone calls, and— ” 

“Don’t lecture me, Ethel!” 

“And you’re a month behind on everything.” 

“That's enough.” 

“Ever since you UK)k the Hailey case. That’s all you 
th’nk about. You’re obsessed with it. It’s going to break us.” 

“Hs! How many paychecks have you missed, Ethel? 
How many of those bills are past due*^ Huh'’” 

‘Several ” 

“But no more than usual, right'’” 

“Yes, -but what about next month? The trial is four 
weeks away.” 

Shut up, L Ihel, Just shut up If vcuj can't take the pies- 
sure, then quit. It you can’t keep your mouth shut, then 
you’re fired ” 

“You’d like to fire me, wouldn't you'’” 

“1 could care less 

She was a tough, hard woman. Fourteen years with Lu- 
cien hail toughened her skin and haidened her conscience, 
but she was a woman nonetheless, and at this moment her 
hp Malted to quiver, and her eyes watered. She dropped her 
head 

I'm sorry,” she muttered. “I’m just worried ” 
“Worried about what 
“Me and Bud.” 

“What’s wrong with Bud’” 

“He’s a very sick man ” 

“I know that.” 

“His blood pressure keeps actmg up F'specially atter 
the phone calls. He’s had three stiokes in five years, and he’s 
due tor another one. He’s scared; we'ie both scaled.” 
“How many phone calls'’” 

“Several They threaten to burn oui house or blow it 
up They always tell us they know where we live, and if Hai- 
ley is acquitted, then they’ll burn it or stick dynamite under 
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it while we are asleep. A couple have threatened to kill us. 
It’s just not worth it.” 

“Maybe you should quit.” 

“And starve? Bud hasn’t worked in ten years, you know 
that. Where else would 1 work?” 

“Look, Ethel, IVt had threats too. 1 don’t take them 
seriously. I promised Carla Fd give up the case before 1 
endangered my family, and you should be comforted by that. 
You and Bud should relax. The threats are not serious. 
There are a lot of nuts out ♦here.” 

‘That’s what worries me. People are crazy enough to do 
something.” 

“Naw, you worry too much. I’ll tell Ozzie to watch your 
house a bit closer.” 

“Will you do that?” 

“Sure. They’ve been watching mine. Take my word, 
Ethel, there’s nothing to worry about. Probably just some 
young punks.” 

She wiped her eyes. “Fm sorry for crying, and Fm sorry 
for being so irritable lately.” 

You’ve been irritable for forty years, Jake thought, 
“That's okay.” 

“What about ihCvSe?” she asked, pointing to the in- 
voices. 

“Fll get the money. Don’t worry about it.” 


Willie Hastings Hnished the second shift at 10:(K) IMVl. and 
punched the clock next to Ozzie’s office. He drove straight 
to the Hailey house. It was his night to sleep on the couch. 
Scjmeone slept on Ciwen’s couch every night; a brother, a 
cousin, or a friend. Wednesday was his night. 

It was impossible to sleep with the lights on. Tonya re- 
fused to go near the bed unless every light in the house was 
on. Those men could be in the dark, waiting for her. She had 
seen them many times crawling along the floor toward her 
bed, and lurking in the closets. She had heard their voices 
outside her window, and she had seen their blcH>dshot eyes 
peering in, watching her as she got ready for bed. She heard 
noises in the attic, like the footsteps of the bulky cowboy 
boots they had kicked her with. She knew they were up 
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there, waiting for everyone to go to sleep so they could come 
down and take her back to the woods. Once a week her 
mother and oldest brother climbed the folding stairs and 
inspected the attic with a flashlight and a pistol. 

Not a single room in the house could be dark when she 
went to bed. One night, as she lay wide awake next to her 
mother, a light in the hall burned out. She screamed vio- 
lently until Gwen’s brother drove to Clanton to an all-night 
quick shop for more bulbs. 

She slept with her mother, who held her hrmly for 
hours until the demons faded into the night and she drifted 
away. At first, Gwen had trouble with the lights, but after 
five weeks she napped periodically through the night. The 
sm.all body next to her wiggled and jerked even while it slept. 

Willie 'laid good night to the boys and kissed Tonya. He 
showed her his gun and promised to stay awake on the 
couch He walked through the house and checkcj^J the 
closets. When Tonya was satisfied, she lay next to her mother 
and stared at the ceiling. She cried softly. 

Around midnight, Willie took off his boots and relaxed 
on the couch. He removed his holster and placed the gun on 
the floor. He was almost asleep when he lieard the scream. 
It was the horrible, high-pitched cry of a child being tor- 
tured. He grabbed his gun and ran to the bedroom. Tonya 
was sitting on the bed, fating the wall, screaming and shak- 
ing She had seen them in the window, waiting for her. Gwen 
hugged her. The three boys ran to the foot of the bed and 
watched helplessly. Carl L Ji., went to the window and 
saw nothing. They had been through it many limes m five 
weeks, and knew there was little they could do. 

Gwen soothed her and laid her ‘ cad gently on the pil- 
low'. ‘it\ okay, baby Momma’s he.c and Uncle Willie's 
here. Nobody’s gonna gv.t you. It’s okay, baby." 

She wanted Uncle Willie to sit under the window with 
his gun and the boys to sleep on the floor around the bed. 
They look their positions. She moaned pitifully tor a few 
moments, then grew quid and still. 

Willie sat on the floor by the win lew until they were all 
asleep. He earned the boys one at a tunc to their beds and 
tucked them in. He sat under her window and waited for the 
morning .sun. 
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Jake and Atcavage met for lunch at Claude's on Friday. 
They ordered ribs and slaw. The place was packed as usual, 
and for the fir^t lime in four weeks there were no strange 
faces. The regulars talked and gossiped like old times. 
Claude was in fine form— -ranting and scolding and cursing 
his loyal customers. Claude was one of those rare people 
who could curse a man and make him enjoy ii. 

Atcavage had watched the venue hearing, and would 
have testified had he been needed. The bank had discour- 
aged his testifying, and Jake did not want to cause trouble. 
Bankers have an innate fear of courtrooms, and Jake ad- 
mired his friend for overcoming this paranoia and attending 
the hearing. In doing so, he became the first banker in the 
history of Ford C'ounty to voluntarily appear in a courtroom 
without a subpoena while court was m session. Jake was 
proud of him. 

C laude raced by and told them they had ten minutes, so 
shut up and e«tt Jake finished a nb and mopped his face 
‘‘Say, Stan, speaking o( loans. I need to borrow five thousand 
lor ninety days, unsecured " 

“Wh<i siiid anything about loans?” 

“You siiid something about banks.' 

“I thought wc were condemning Buckley. I was enjoying 
it.” 

‘You shouldn’t entici/e, Stan It's an easy habit to ae- 
qune and an impossible one to break. It robs your soul of 
chaiacter.” 

“Fm terribly sorry'. How can you ever forgive me?” 

“About the loan?” 

“Okay Why do you need it?” 

“Why IS that relevant?” 

"What do you mean. Why is that relevani?"' 

‘I ook Stan, all you should woiry about is whether or 
not I can repay the money in ninety days.” 

“Okay. C an you repay the money in ninety days'^ ’ 

‘ Good question. Of course 1 ean.”-fc 

1'he banker smiled. “Hailey's got yon bogged down, 
huh?" 

The lawyer smiled. “Yeah,” he admitted. “It's hard to 
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concentrate on anything else. The trial is three weeks from 
Monday, and until then I won’t concentrate on anything 
else.” 

“How much will you make off this casc'^” 

“Nine hundred minus ten thousand.” 

“Nine hundred dollars!” 

“Yeah, he couldn't borrow on his land, remember?” 

“Cheap shot.” 

“Of course, if you’d loan Carl Lee the money on his 
land, then 1 wouldn’t have to borrow any.” 

“I prefer to loan it to you.” 

“Great. When can F get a check?” 

“You sound desperate.” 

“1 know h(tw long you guys take, with your loan com- 
mittees and auditors and vice-presidents here and vice-presi- 
dents there, and maybe a vice-president will finally approve 
my loan in a month or so, if the manual says he can and if 
the home office is in the right mood. ! know how you oper- 
ate.” 

Atcavage looked at his watch. “ITiree o’clock soon 
enough?” 

“I guess.” 

“Un.securcd?” 

Jake wiped his mouth and leaned across the table. He 
spoke quietly. “My house is a landmark with landmark mort- 
gages, and you've got the lien on my car, remember? I'll give 
you the first mortgage on mv daughter, but if you try to 
foreclose I’ll kill you. Now what security do you have in 
mind?” 

“Sony 1 asked.” 

“When can I get the check?” 

“I'hrcc P M ” 

C'laude appeared and refilled the tea gla.sses. “You got 
five minutes,” he said loudly. 

“Eight,” replied Jake. 

“Listen Mr. Big Shot,” Claude said with a grin. “This 
ain’t no courtroom, and your picture in the paper ain’t worth 
two cents in here. I said five minutes.” 

“Just as well. My ribs were tough anyway.” 

“1 notice you didn’t leave any.” 

“Might as well eat them, as much as they cost.” 
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“They cost more if you complain.” 

“WeTe leaving,” Atcavage said as he stood and thiew a 
dollar on the table. 


Sunday afternoon the Haileys picnicked under the tree away 
from the violence under the ^asketball goal. The first heat 
wave of the summer had settled in, and the heavy, sticky 
humidity hung close to the ground and penetrated the 
shade. Gwen swatted flics as the children and their daddy 
ate warm fried chicken and sweated. The children ate hur- 
riedly and ran to a new swing Ozzic had installed for the 
children of his inmates. 

“What’d they do at Whitfield?” Gwen asked. 

“Nothin’ really. Asked a bunch of questions, made me 
do some tests. Bunch of crap.” 

“How'd they treat you?” 

“With handcuffs and padded walls.” 

“No kiddin’. They put you in a room with padded 
walls?” Gwen was amused and managed a rare giggle. 

“Sure did They watched me like I was some animal. 
Said I was famous. My guards told me they was proud of me 
— one was white and one was black. Said that I did the right 
thing ajid they hoped I got off. They was nice to me.” 

“What’d the doctors say?” 

“They won’t say nothin’ till we get to trial, and then 
they'll say I’m fine.” 

“How do you know what they’ll say?” 

“Jake told me. He ain’t been wrong yet.” 

“Has he found you a doctor?” 

“Yeah, some crazy drunk .le drug up somewhere. Says 
he's a psychiatrist. We’ve talked a couple of times in Ozzie’s 
office.” 

“What’d he say?” 

“Not much. Jake said he’ll say whatever we want him to 

.say.” 

“Must be a real good doctor.” 

“Hii’d fit in good with those folks ip Whitfield.” 

“Where’s he from?” 

“Jackson, I think. He wasn’t too sure of anything. He 
acted like I was gonna kill him too. 1 swear he was drunk 
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both times wc talked. He asked some questions that neither 
one of us understood Took some notes like a real big shot. 
Said he thought he could help me. I asked Jake about him. 
Jake said not to woriy, that he would be sober at the trial. 
But I think Jake’s worried too.” 

“Then why are we usin’ him?’ 

“ ’Cause he’s free. Owes somebody some favors. A real 
.shrink’d cost over a thousand dollars just to evaluate me. 
and then another thousand or so to come testily at trial. A 
cheap shrink. Needless to say, I can’t pay it.” 

Gwen lost her smile and looked away. “We need some 
money around the house,” she said without looking at him. 
“How much?” 

‘Toupla hundred for griKcrics and bills.” 

“How much you got?” 

“Less than fifty.” 

“I’ll sec what I can do.” 

She looked at him. “What does that mean? What makes 
you think you can get money while you're in jail?” 

Carl Lee raised his eyebrows and pointed at hi. wife. 
She was not to question him. fie still wore the pants, even 
though he put them on in jail. He was the boss. 

“I’m sorry,” she whispered. 



Reverend Agee peered through a crack in one of 
the huge stained glass windows of his church and 
watched with satisfaction as the clean Cadillacs 
and Lincolns arrived just before five Sunday after- 
noon He had called a meeting of the council to assess the 
Hailey situation and plan strategy for the final three weeks 
before the trial, and to prepare for the arrival of the NAACP 
lawyers The weekly collections had gone well — over seven 
thousand dollars had bttn gathered throughout the count> 
and almi^st six thousand had been deposited by the reverend 
m a special account tor the Carl lee Hailev Legal Defense 
hund None had been gnen to the tamilv Agee was waiting 
lor the NAACP to direct him in spending the money most 
ol which, he thought should go to the defense fund The 
sisters in the church could feed the family if they got hungrv 
rite cash was needed elsewhere 

I he council talked of ways to raise more money It was 
not easy getting money from poor people but the issue was 
hot and the time was right and if they didn t raise it now it 
would not be raised I hey agreed to meet the following day 
at the* Spiingdalc ( hurch in C lanton The NAACP people 
were expected in town by morning No press it was to be a 
w('ik Session 



Noiman Reinfeld wa'- a thii tv year-old genius in criminal 
law who held the record for finishing Harvard s law school at 
the age of twenty one and after graduation declined a most 
generous offer to (oin his father and grandfather’s presti- 
gious Wall Street law factory, opting instead to take a job 
with the NAACT and spend his lime hghting furiously to 
keep Southern blacks off death row He was very good at 
what he did although, through no fault of his own, he was 
not very successful at what he did Most Southern blacks 
along with most Southern whites who faced the gas chamber 
deserved the gas chamber But Reinfeld and his team of 
capital murder defense specialists won more than Iheir 
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share, and even in the ones they lost they usually managed 
to keep the convicts alive through a myriad of exhausting 
delays and appeals. Four of his former clients had either 
been gassed, electrocuted, or lethally injected, and that was 
four too many for Reinfeld. He had watched them all die, 
and with each execution he renewed his vow to break any 
law, violate any ethic, contempt any court, disrespect any 
judge, ignore any mandate, or do whatever it took to prevent 
a human from legally killing another human. He didn’t 
wony much about the illegal killings of humans, such as 
those killings so artfully and cruelly achieved by his clients. It 
wasn’t his business to think about those killings, so he didn’t 
Instead he vented his righteous and sanctimonious anger 
and zeal at the legal killings. 

He seldom slept more than three hours a night. Sleep 
was difficult with thirty-one clients on death row. Plus seven- 
teen clients awaiting trial. Plus eight egotistical attorneys to 
supervise. He was thirty and looked forty-five. He was old, 
abrasive, and ill-tempered. In the normal course of his busi- 
ness, he would have been much too busy to attend a gather- 
ing of local black ministers in Clanton, Mississippi. But this 
was not the normal case. This was Hailey The vigilante. The 
father driven to revenge. The most famous criminal case in 
the country at the moment. This was Mississippi, where for 
years whites shot blades for any reason or no reason and no 
one cared; where whites raped blacks and it was considered 
sport; where blacks were hanged for fighting back. And now 
a black father had killed two white men who raped his 
daughter, and faced the gas chamber for something that 
thirty years earlier would have gone unnoticed had he been 
white. This was the case, his case, and he would handle it 
personally. 

On Monday he was Introduced to the council by Revei- 
end Agee, who opened the meeting With a lengthy and de- 
tailed review of the activities in Ford County. Reinfeld was 
brief. He and his team could not represent Mr. Hailey be- 
cause he had not been hired by Mr. Hailey, so a meeting was 
imperative. Today, preferably. Tomorrow morning at the lat- 
est, because he hiad a flight out of Memphis at noon. He was 
needed in a murder tnal somewhere in Georgia. Reverend 
Agee promised to arrange a meeting with the defendant as 
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soon as possible. He was friends with the sheriff. Fine^ said 
Reinfeld, just get it done. 

“How much money have you raised?” Reinfeld asked. 

“Fifteen thousand from you folks,” Agee answered. 

“1 know that- How much locally?” 

“Six thousand,” Agee said proudly. 

“Six thousand!” repeated Reinfeld. “Is that all? 1 
thought you people were organized. Where’s all this great 
local support you were talking about? Six thousand! How 
much more can you raise? WeVe only got three weeks.” 

The ajuncil members were silent. This Jew had a lot of 
nerve. The only white man in the group and he was on the 
attack. 

“How much do we need?” asked Agee. 

“That depends, Reverend, on how good a dclensc you 
want for Mr. Hailey I’ve only got eight other attorneys on 
my staff. Five arc in trial at this very moment. We've got 
thirty- one capital murder a>nvictions at various stages of ap- 
peal We’ve got seventeen trials scheduled in ten states over 
the next five months. Wc get ten requests each week to lep- 
resent defendants, eight of which we turn down because we 
simply don't have the staff or the money For Mr. Hailey 
fifteen thou.sand has been contributed by two local chaptc’^.s 
and the home office. Now you tell me that only six thousand 
has been raised locally. That’s twenty-one thousand. For that 
amount you’ll get the best defense we can afford. Two attor- 
neys, at least one psychiatrist, but nothing fancy. Twenty-one 
thousand gets a good defense, but not what I had in mind ” 

“What exactly did you have in mind'^’' 

“A first-class dclcnse. Three or four attorneys. A bat- 
tery of psychiatrists. Half dozen investigators. A jury psy- 
chologist, just to name a few. This is not youi run -of-thc-mill 
murder case. I want to win. J was led to believe that you 
folks wanted to win ” 

“How much?” asked Agee. 

“Fifty thousand, minimum. A hundred thousand would 
be nice.” 

"Look, Mr. Reinfeld, you’re in Mississippi. Our people 
are poor. I’hey’ve given generously so far, but ther« 's no way 
we can raise another thirty thousand here.” 

Reinfeld adjusted his horn-rimmed glasses and 
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scratched bis graying beard “How much more can you 
raise*?” 

“Another five thousand, maybe ” 

“That’s not much money ” 

“Not to you, but it ts to the black folk of Ford County.” 
Reinfeld studied the floor and continued stroking his 
beard. “Kow much has the Memphis chapter given'?’ 

“Five thousand,” answered someone from Memphis 
“Atlanta'?” 

“Five thousand ” 

‘How about the slate chaptei'?’ 

‘ Which state'?’’ 

“Mississippi ” 

“None ” 

Nope ?” 

‘None ” 

‘Why not*?” 

‘ Ask him,” Agee said, pointing at Rev ei end Renry 
liillman, the state director 

“IJh, we tryin’ to raise some money now, ’ Hillman said 
weakly “But ” 

How much have you raised so tar'?’ asked Agtc 
‘ Well uh, we got- ” 

‘Nothin’, light*? You am'* laised nothin’, have you, Hill- 
man ?’ Agee said loudly 

‘ C’ornc on, Hillman, tell us how much you raised,” 
chimed in Reverend Roosevelt, vice-chairman c»f the coun*.il 
Hillman was dumbfoanded and speec bless He had 
been sitting quietly on the front pew minding his own busi- 
ness, halt asleep Suddenly he was under attack 
“The state chapter will contribute ’’ 

Sure you will, Hillman You tolks at state are con- 
stantly badgerin’ us locals to contribute here and donate 
there for this cause and that cause and we never see any of 
the money You always cry in’ about bein’ so broke, and we're 
always sendin’ money to state But when we n^ v'd help, state 
don’t do a thing but’show up here and talk ’ 

“That’s not true ” 

“Don’t stait lyin’, Hillman ” 

Reinfeld was embarrassed and immediately aware thai 
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a nerve had been touched “Gentlemen, gentlemen, lets 
move on/" he said diplomatically 
“Good idea,” Hillman said 
When can we meet with Mr Hailey‘S’ Rcinfcld asked 
“I’ll ai range a mectm’ tor in the mornin ’ Agee said 
“Where can we meet 

“I suggest wc meet in Sheriff Walls’ office m the jail 
He s black, you know, the only black sheriff in Mississippi ’ 
“Yes, I ve heard 

“I think he’ll let us meet in his oflict ’ 

‘Good Who IS Mi Hailey s attorney ^ 

‘ Local bov Jake Brigancc 

‘ Make sure he s invited Wc 11 ask him to help iis on the 
«.asc It il i ase the pain 


I thel’s obnoxious high pitched, hiUhv voice broke the li m 
quihty of the late iftcrnooii and startled her boss Mr Hii 
gance Sheriff Walls is on hue two” she said thiough ih^ 
mteicom 

Okay 

‘ Do you need inc tor <*nylhing else sir^ 

“No See you n ^hc morning 

Jake punched line two ‘I Icllo 0//ic Wdi it s up ‘ 

* 1 isten Jake we vc got a bum h of NAA( P fug shots m 
town 

“Wfiat else is ncA ^ ' 

‘Nc^, this IS different Ihcv wanna me t wi»h ( a i i 
in the mornin’ " 

“Why"’ 

“Some guy named Reinfeld 

‘Lve heard of him He heads up then capital murdci 
team Norman Reinfeld ’ 

“Yeah, that’s him ’ 

“I ve been waiting for this “ 

‘Well, he’s here, and he wants to^alk to Carl Lee ’ 

Why are you involved*^” 

‘‘Reverend Agee called me He wants a favor, of course 
He asked me to call you ” 

“The answer is no hmpbatically no ’ 
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0/7IC paused a few seconds “ Jake, they want you to be 
present ” 

‘'You mean I m invited'^” 

“Yes Agee said Reinfeld insisted on it He wants vou to 
here ” 

‘^Vhere 

‘ In my oificc Nine A M ’ 

lake breathed deeply and replied slowly Okav, 1 11 be 
there Where's Carl Lee 
‘In his clII ' 

Gel him in vour office I II be there in five minutes 
‘What for^" 

Wt need to have a prayer meeting ” 


Reinfeld and Reveiends Agee Roosevelt, and Hillman sat in 
«i perfect row of folding chairs and laced the sheriiJ, the 
dtlendant, and Jake, who puffed a cheap cigar m a deter- 
mined effort to pollute the small office He puffed mightily 
and stared nonchalantly at the floor, trying his best lc» show 
nothing hut absolute contempt for Reinfeld and the rever- 
t nds RcMnfeld was no piishcwer wnen it came to arrogance, 
and his disdain for this simple, small time lawyer was not 
wlII hidden because he made no attempt to hide it He was 
airogint and insolent by nature Jake had to work at it 

Wlio called this meeting’’ Jake asked impatiently, af 
ter a long, uncomfortable silence 

Ijh well I guess did answered Agee as he 
s^^arehed Reinfeld fo*- guidance 

“Well, get on with it What do you want ’’ 

‘1 ikc it easy now Jake, Ozzic said Reverend Agee 
asked me to arrange the meeting so C’arl Lee could me l 
Mr Reinfeld here ’ 

‘ I me Ihey’ve met Now what, Mr Remfclo’ 

1 m here to offer my services, and the services of m> 
staff and the entire NAACP to Mr Hailey,' nd Rtinfekl 
‘ What type of services^'’ asked Jake 
‘Legal, of course 

**Carl Lee, did you ask Mi Reinfeld to come herc^' 
asked Jake 
“Nope ’ 
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‘‘Sounds like solicit jlion to me, Mr Reinield ” 

“Skip the lecture, Mr Bngance You know what I do, 
and vou know wh> I’m hcit ” 

“So you chase all your cases'^’' 

Wc don t chase anything We’re called in by local 
NAACP members and other civil rights activists We handle 
onlv capitiil murdei cases, and we’re very good at what we 
do 

1 suppose vouSe the onlv attorney compcleiit to han- 
dle a cast ol this magnitude^" 

‘I’ve handled my share ’ 

“And lost your share ’ 

‘Most of my cases arc supposed to be lost 
‘1 sec Is th If vour position on this case'* Do vou expect 
to lose It * 

Rcinleld picked at his beard and glaied at Jake “I 
didn’t come here to argue with you, Mr Brigantc ” 

I know came here to olter your loimidable legal 
skills to a delendanl who’s never heard ot you and happens 
to he satished with his attorney You came here to lake mv 
client I know cxacil\ why you re here ” 

“I’m here because the NAAC’P invited mt Nothing 
more or less ’ 

I sec Do you get ail your cases from the NAAC P^” 
“I woik tor the NAA(T, Mr Bngance I’m in charge of 
Its capital murder defense team I go where the NA^XC P 
sends me ” 

‘ How manv clients do vou have' ” 

* Several dozen Why is that important'" 

'Did they all have attorneys before you pushed yourscit 
into their cases ^ 

“Some did, some didn't We always try to work with the 
local attoiney 

Jake smiled “That’s marvelous You’re offering me a 
chance to carry your briefcase and chauffeui you around 
Clanton 1 might even get to fetch you a sandwich during the 
noon recess What a thrill ” 

C'arl Lee sat frozen with arms crossed and his eyes fixed 
on a spot in the rug The reverends watched him closely, 
waiting tor him to say something to his lawyer, to tell him to 
shut up, that he was fired and the NAACP lawyers would 
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handle the case. They watched and waited, but Carl Lee just 
sat calmly and listened. 

“We have a lot to offer, Mr. Hailey,” Reinfeld said. It 
was best to stay calm until the defendant decided who would 
icpresent him. A tantrum might ruin things. 

“Such as?” Jake asked. 

“Staff, resources, expertise, experienced trial lawyers 
who do nothing but capital defense. Plus we have a nunibci 
of highly competent doctors we use in these cases 'ibu name 
it, we have it ” 

“Hf)w much money do you have to spend*' ' 

*‘That’s none of your business.” 

“Is that so? Is it Mr. Hailey’s business? After all, it’s his 
case. Perhaps Mr. Hailey would like to know how much you 
have to spend in his defense. Would you, Mr. Hailey?” 

“Yep.” 

“All right, Mr. Reinfeld, how much do you have to 
spend?” 

Reinfeld squirmed and looked hard at the reverends, 
who looked hard at Carl Lee. 

“Approximately twenty thousand, so far,” Reinfeld ad- 
mitted sheepishly. 

Jake laughed and shook his head in disbelief. “Twenty 
thousand* Y’all are really serious about this, aren't you? 
Twenty thousand! I thought you guys played in the big 
leagues. You raised a hundred and fifty thousand for the cop 
killer in Birmingham last year. And he was convicted, by the 
way. You spent a hundred thousand for the whore in Shreve- 
pi'irt who killed her customer. And she, too, was convicted, 1 
might add. And you think this case is worth only twenty 
thousand.” 

“How much do you have to spend?” asked Reinfeld. 

“If you can explain to me how that’s any of your busi- 
ness, ril be glad to discuss it with you.” 

Reinfeld started to speak, then leaned forward and 
rubbed his temples. “Why don’t you talk to him. Reverend 
Agee.” 

The reverends stared at C^rl Lee. They wished they 
were alone with him, with no white folks around. They could 
talk to him like he was a nigger, lliey could explain things to 
him; tell him to fire this young white boy and get him some 
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real lawyers NAACP lawyers Lawyers who knew how to 
fight for blacks Bui they were not alone with him, and they 
a)uldn't cuise him They had to show respect for the white 
folks present Agee spoke first 

‘LcK)k here, Carl I ee, we tiyin' to help you We brought 
in Mr Reinteld here, and he’s got all his lawyers and ever- 
body at your disposal, to help you now We am t got nothin’ 
igdinst Jake here, he’s a fine young lawyer But he can work 
with Mr Rcinfeld We don’t want you to fire Jake, we jusl 
want you to hire Mr Rcinfeld too They can all work to 
gether 

f orget that,” said Jake 
Agee paused and looked helplessly at Jake 
Come on, Jake We ain’t got nothin’ against you It s a 
big chance for vou You can work with some real big lawyers 
Get some real good experience We 

i el me make it real dear. Reverend If Carl Let wants 
vour lawyers, fine But I’m not playing golcr for anyone ! m 
eitlicr in or out Nothing in between My ease or your e\ise 
The couiiioom is not big enough t<ir me, Reinfeld, and Ru 
fus Buckley 

Remtcld rolled his eves and looked at the ceiling, shaV 
ing his head slowiv md grinning with an arrogant litlle 
smirk 

\ou savin’ i{'< up to t'arl I et ' asked Reverend \gee 
Of ^.oiirse It s up to him He s hired me He can hre 
me He ^ already done it onct I’m not the one lacing the gas 
ehambci 

How bo'il It Carl Lee^ isked Agee 
Carl 1 ce uncrossed his arms and stared at Agee ‘ Ibis 
twent> thousand what s it lor^’ 

Rtdllv It s more like thirty diousand,” answered Rein 
leld Ihc local folks have pledged another ten thousaml 
The money will be used tor your delense None ed it's attor 
ney fees We 11 need twe) or three investigators Iwo, maybe 
three, psychiatric experts We often use a jury psychologist to 
assist us in selecting the jury Our detcnscs are very expen 
sive ’ 

‘Uh huh How much memey has been raised by lexal 
people ^ ’ asked (’’arl Lee 

About SIX thousand,” answered Reinfeld 
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“Who collected this money 

Reinfcld looked at Agee “ I he churches, ’ answered the 
rescrend 

“Who collected the money from the churches'^” asked 
C arl Lee 

We did,” answered Agee 
“You mean, >ou did,” said C ari Lee 
‘ Well, uh, right 1 mean, each church gave the money to 
me, and 1 deposited it in a special bank account ” 

‘Yeah and you deposited every nickel you leccivcd"^” 
Of touise 1 did ' 

“Ot aiurse I et me ask you this How much of the 
money have you offered to my wife and kids'^’ 

Agee looked a bit pale or as pale as possible and 
quickly seaiched the faces of the other reveicnds who, at 
the moment, were preoccupied with a stink bug im the car- 
pet fiiey oftcred no help Fach knew Agee had been Uking 
his tut and each knew the famiK hid received nothing 
Agcc had profited moie than the famil> They knew it, and 
< arl I cc knew it 

How much. Reverend^ icpcalcci Carl Ice 
‘ Well, we thought tlic tnonc) 

How much Rcnercnd ^ ' 

* The money is gonna bt spent on lawyer tees and stuff 
hkc that ' 

I hat ain’t what you told your church is it ' You said it 
w i'- lor the '^uppoit of the family You almost cried when you 
talked ^ibout how m\ family mij *it starve to death if the (oik 
didn I donate all Ihev could Didn’t vou. Reverend^ 

The money s for >ou, ( arl I ec >ou and your family 
Right now wc think it could be beitci spv nt on \out de 
fense 

And what if I don I want your law vers * What happens 
to the twenty thousand '' 

lake shuckied ‘ CjooJ question What h ‘ppens to the 
moiicv »f Mi ffailcy docsn l hue yon Mr Kcinfcld ' 

‘It s not my miinc),’ answeicd Rcintelu 
Reverend Agee ^ asked Jake 

ITic revel end had had enough He giew defiant and 
belligerent He pointed at ('ail I ee ‘I isten heic, C’ nl Lee 
Wcibusied our butts U raise this money Six thousand bucks 
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from the poor people of this county, people who didn't h^ve 
It to give We Horked hard for this money, and it was given 
by poor people, your people, people on food stamps and 
welfare and Medicaid, people who couldn’t afford to donate 
a dime But they gave for one reason, and only one reason 
they beheve in you and what you did, and they want you to 
walk ojtta that courtroom a free man Don’t say you don’t 
want the money ” 

“Don t preach to me, Carl Lee replied softly ‘ You say 
the poor folks of this coiinly gave six thousand * 

Righl'^ 

Where ’d the rest of the money come from'^’ 

NAA( I* I ivc thousand from Atlanta, hvc from Mem 
phis and five from national And it s stiictly for vour defe nsc 
fees 

It I use Mr ReinfLld heie’ 

Right 

And if I don l use him the httecn Ihtmstind disap 
pears ^ 

Right 

What about the other six thousand^ 

question We ain’t discussed that vet Wc 
thought you d apprcci itc us for raisin money and trym to 
help We rt offciin the best lawyers and obviouslv you don t 
care 

The room was silent for an eternity as the preachers, 
the lawyers, and the sheriff waited for some message from 
the defendant Carl I ee chewed on his lowci lip and stared 
at the floor Jake lit another cigar He had been fired before, 
and he could handle it again 

‘You gotta know right now ^ ’ Carl L ee asked finally 
“No,’ said Agee 

\cs. Said Reinfeld I he trial is less than three weeks 
away, and we ic two months behind already My time is too 
valuable to wait on you, Mr Hailey Either you hire me now 
or forget It I’ve got a plane to catch ’ 

Well, I’ll tell you what you do, Mr Reinfek* You go 
and catch your plane and don’t ever wtury ’bout comm’ back 
to Clanton on my behalf I’ll lake my chances with my fnend 
Jake ” 



The h)rd County Klavern was founded at mid- 
night, Thursday, July 11 in a small pasture next to 
a dirt road deep in a forest somewhere m the 
northern part of the county The six inductees 
stood nervously before the huge burning cross and repeated 
strange words offered by a wizard A dragon and two dozen 
vhitc robed Klansmen watched and chanted when appropn 
ale A guard with a gun stood quietly down the road, occa 
sionally watching the ceremony but pnmanly watching for 
uninvited guests There were none 

Precisely at midnight the six fell to their knees and 
closed their evc> as the white hoods were ceremoniously 
placed onto their heads They were klansmen now, these six 
Freddie Cvibb brother t)i the deceased, Jerry Maples C'lif 
ton ( obb 1 d Wilburn Morns I me aster and lerrcll Grist 
Ihe grand dragon hovered above each one and chanted the 
sacred vows of klanhood The flamev from the cross 
scorched the faces of the new members as they knelt and 
quietly suffocated undci the heavy robes and hoods Sweat 
diipped fiom their red taces as they prayed fervently for the 
dragon to shut up with his nonsense and hnish the cere 
mony When the chanting stopped, the new members rose 
and quickly ictrcated from the cioss They were embraced 
bv their new brotheis, who grabbed their shoulders hrmly 
and pounded primal incantations onto thetr sweaty collar- 
bones The ncavy hoods wcic removed, and <he Klansmen 
both new members and old, walked proudly fiom the pas- 
luit and into the rustic cabin across the dirt road Fhe same 
guard sat on the front steps as ihi whiskey was poured 
around the table and plans were made lor the Inal of ('arl 
Lec flailey 



Deputy Pirtic pulled the graveyard shift, ten to six, and had 
stopped for coffee and pic at Gurdy s all-night diner on the 
highway north of town w'hen his radio blared out the news 
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that he was wanted at the jail. It was three minutes after 
midnight, Friday mbrning. 

Pirtle left his pie and drove a mile south to the jail. 
“What’s up?” he asked the dispatcher. 

“We got a call a few minutes ago, anonymous, from 
someone lookin’ for the sheriff. I explained that he was not 
on duty, so they asked for whoever was on duty. That’s you. 
They said it was very in.portant, and they’d call back in fif- 
teen minutes.” 

Pirtle poured some coffee and relaxed in Ozzie's big 
chair. The phone rang. “It’s for you,” yelled the dispatcher. 

“Hello,” answered Pirtle. 

“Who’s this?” asked the voice. 

“Deputy Joe Pirtk. Who's this?” 

“Where’s the sheriff?” 

“Asleep. I reckon.” 

“Okay listen, and listen real good because this is impor- 
tant and 1 am t callin’ again. You know that Hailey nigger?” 

“Yeah. ' 

“You know his lawy'cr, Bngance*^” 

“Yeah ’ 

“Then listen. Sometime between now and three AM, 
thev’re gonna blow up his house.’’ 

“Who‘>'' 

“Brigancc.” 

“No I mean who's gvmna blow up his house 

' Don’t worry abt»ut that, Deputy, just listen to me This 
ain’t no joke, and it you think it's a joke, just sit there and 
wait tor his house to go up It may happen any minute.” 

The voice became silent but did not disappear Pirtle 
listened “You still there?” 

“Good night. Deputy.” The receiver clicked. 

Pirtle lumped to his feet and r.in to the dispatcher. “Did 
you listen?” 

“Of course I did.” 

“C’ail Oz 2 ie ami tell him to get down here. I’ll be at the 
Bngance house ” 


Pirtle hid his patrol car in a driveway on Monroe Street and 
walked across the front lawns to Jake’s house. He saw noth- 
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ing. It was 12:55 A M He walked around the house with his 
flashlight and noticed nothing unusual Every house on the 
street was dark and asleep. He unscrewed the light bulb on 
the liont porch and took a seat in a wicker chair. He waited 
The odd-kx)king foreign car was parked next to the Oldsmo- 
bile under the veranda He would wait and ask Ozzic about 
notifying Jake. 

Headlights appeared at the end of the street. Pirtic 
slumped lower in the chair, certain he could not be seen. A 
red pickup moved suspiciously toward the Bngance house 
but did not slop. He .sat up and watched it disappear down 
..ic street. 

Moments later he noticed two figures logging from the 
diiection of the square He unbuttoned his holster and re- 
moved his service re' olver The first figun^ was much laiger 
than the second, and seemed to run with more ease and 
grace If was Oz/ae The other was Ntsbit Pirtle met the two 
in the driveway and thev retreated into the darkness^ the 
{tout porch Thc> whispered and watched the street. 

“What exactly did he sav?'' «iskc(l 0//ic 
Said someone's gonna blow up Jakc\ hvuise between 
iu>w and three A M Said it w'as no joke." 

“is that ail?" 

“Yep. He wasn't real fnendlv ' 

“How long you been hcre'^" 

“Iwenly minutes " 

Oz/ie turned to Ncsbit “Ciive me voui radio and go 
tilde in the backyard. Stay qiiie* and keep your e\es open ’ 

Ncsbit scuined to the rear of the hou^e and found 
small opening between the shrubs along the back fence. 
C rawling on all fours, he disappeared into the shiubs Prorn 
his nest he could sec the enliic rear of the hous*.. 

“You gonna tell Jake?" a.skcd Pirtlc. 

“Not vet 'We might in a minute If we knock on the 
dovx, they'll be turnin’ on lights and we don t need that right 
now." 

“\eah, but what if Jake hears us and conn s through the 
dmu firin’ away. He might think we’n* just a couple of mg 
gers trym' to lireak in.” 

Ozzic watched the street and said nothing. 

“Look, Ozzie, put yourself in his place The cops have 
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your house surrounded at one o'clock in the mornin’ waitin' 
for somebody to throw a bomb. Now, would you wanna stay 
in bed asleep or would you wanna know about it?" 

Ozzie studied the houses in the distance. 

“Listen, Sheriff, we better wi^ke them up. What if we 
don’t stop whoever’s plannin' this, and somebody inside the 
house gets hurt? We get blamed, right?" 

Ozzie stood and punched the doorbell. “Unscrew that 
light bulb," he ordered, pointing at the porch ceiling. 

“1 already did." 

Ozzie punched the doorbell again. The wooden door 
swung open, and Jake walked to the storm door and stared 
al the sheriff. He was wearing a wrinkled nightshirt that fell 
just below his knees, and he held a loaded .38 in his right 
hand. He slowly opened the storm door. 

“What is it, Ozzie?" he asked. 

“Can I come in?" 

*“Yeah. What’s going on?" 

“Stay here on the porch," Ozzie told Pirllc. “Fll be just 
a minute." 

Ozzie closed the front door behind them and turned off 
the light in the foyer. They sat in the dark living room over- 
liKiking the porch and the front yard. 

“Start talking," Jake said 

“ ’Bout a half hour ago we ttH>k an anonymous call from 
^ometinc who said that someotic planned to blow up your 
house between now and three A M We're lakin’ it serious." 

“Thanks." 

“I’ve got Pirllc on the front porch and Nesbil in the 
backyard. ’Bout ten minutes ago Pirlle saw a pickup drive by 
ical interested like, but that’s all wc\e seen ' 

“Have you seaiched around the house 

“Yeah, nothin’. They ain’t been here yet But somethin’ 
tells me this is the real thing." 

“Why’^" 

“Just a hunch." 

Jake laid the ,38 beside him on the couch and rubbed 
his temples. “What’s your suggestion?" 

“Sit and wait. Tliat’s all wc can do. You got a rifle?" 

“I’ve got enough guns to invade Cuba." 

“Why don’t you get it and get dres.sed. Take a position 
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in one of those cute little windows upstairs. Well hide out- 
side and wait.’* 

“Have you got enough men?” 

“Yeah, 1 figure there'll only be one or two of them.” 

“Who's them?” 

“Don’t know. Could be the Klan, could oe some free- 
lancers. Who knows?” 

Both men sat in deep thought and stared at the dark 
street. They could see the top of Pirtle’s head as he slumped 
in the wicker chair just outside the window. 

“Jake, you remember those three civil rights workers 
Killed by the Klan back in '64? Found them buried in a hjvcc 
down Hiound Philadelphia.” 

“Sure I was a kid, but [ remember.” 

“Those boys would've never been found if someone 
hadn't told where they was. That someone was in the Klan. 
An informant. Seems like that always happened to the Klan. 
Somebody on the inside was always squealin’.” 

“You think it’s the KJan?” 

“Sure looks like it. If it was just one or two treclancers, 
then who else would know about it'’ I'he bigger the group, 
the bctlei the chance of someone tippin’ us off ” 

‘That makes sense, l>ut tor some reason I'm not cc'm 
tvirled by it.” 

“Of course, it could be a joke.” 

‘Nobody's laughing.” 

“You gonna tell your wife*’” 

“Yeah. I'd beltei go di» that.” 

' 1 would too. But don'< be tuinin' on lights \ou mighl 
scare them olt.” 

“But I would like lt> scare them oft.” 

“And I'd like to catch them. ii wc don’t cal.h them 
now, they'll tiy again, and next time they might forge! to call 
us ahead ot time*” 


Carla dressed hurriedly in the dark. She was tenilied Jake 
laid Hanna on the couch in the dcii Ahcrc she mumbit d 
something and went back to .sleep. Carla held her head and 
watched Jake load a rifle. 
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'Til be upstairs in the guest room. Don't turn on any 
lights. The cops have the place sunounded, so don’t worry.” 

“Don’t wony! Are you crazy?’' 

“Try to go back to sleep.” 

“Sleep! Jake, you’ve lost your mind.” 

TTiey didn’t wail long. From his vantage point some- 
wheie deep in the shrubs in front of the house, Ozzie saw 
him first; a lone figure walking casually down the street from 
the direction opposite ti.e square. He had in his hand a small 
box or case of some sorl. When he was two houses awa>, he 
left the sirect and cut thiough the front lawns of the neigh- 
bors. Ozzic pulled his revolver and nightstick and watched 
the man walk directl> toward him. Jake had him in the scope 
of his deer rifle. Pirtlc crawled like a snake across the porch 
and into the shrubs, ready to strike 

Suddenly, the figure darted across the front lawn next 
door and ti) the side of Jake’s house He carefully laid the 
small suitcase under Jake's bedroom window As he luined 
to run, a huge black nightstick crashed across the side of his 
head, ripping his right ear in two places, each barely hangmg 
to his head. He screamed and fell to the ground. 

“I got him!” Oz/ic yelled. Pirtle and Ncsbit sprinted to 
the side of the house Jake calmly walked dowm the stans 

‘Til be back in h minute,” he told C aria. 

O/zie grabbed the suspect by the neck and sat him next 
to the house. He was conscious but dazed. The suiUase was 
inches away. 

“What's youi name?” Ozzie demanded. 

He moaned and clutched his head and said nothing. 

“I asked you a question,” Ozzie said as he hovered over 
his suspect Pirtle and Ne.sbit stood nearby, guns drawn, K)i) 
frightened to speak or move. Jake stared at the suitcase 

“I ain’t savin',” came the reply. 

Ozzie raised the nightstick high over his head and drove 
it solidly against the man’s right ankle. The crack of the bone 
was sickening. 

He howled and grabbed his leg. Ozj:ie kicked him in the 
.face. He fell backward and his head smashed into the side of 
the house. He rolled to his side and groaned in pain. 

Jake knelt above the suitcase and put his car next to it. 
He jumped and retreated. “It’s ticking,” he said weakly. 
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Ozzie !)ent over the suspect and laid the nightstick 
softly against his nose. “Tve got one more question before I 
break ever bone in your body. What’s in the box?” 

No answer. 

Ozzie recoiled the nightstick and broke the other anicle. 
‘ What’s in the box!’' he shouted. 

“Dynamite!” came the anguished reply. 

Pirtle dropped his gun. Nesbit’s blood pressure shot 
through his cap and he leaned on the house. Jake turned 
white and his knees vibrated. He ran through the front door 
yelling at Carla. “Get the car keys! Get the car keys!” 

“What for?” she asked nervously. 

“Just dp as I say. Get the car keys and get in the car.” 

He lifted Hanna and carried her through the kitchen, 
into the carport, and laid her in the back seat of Carla’s 
Cutlass. lie took Carla by the arm and helped her into the 
car. “Leave, and don’t come back for thirty minutes.” 

‘ Jake, what’s going on?” she demanded. 

“I’ll tell you later. There’s no time now. Just leave. Go 
dr»ve around for thirty minutes. Stay away from this street.” 

“But why, Jake? What have you found?” 

“Dynamite.” 

She backed out of the driveway and disappeared. 

When Jake returned to the side ot the house, the sus- 
pect’s left hand had been handcuffed to the gas meter next 
to the window. He was moaning, mumbling, cursing. Ozzie 
carefully lifted the suitcase by the handle and sat it neatly 
between the suspect’s broken legs. Ozzie kicked both legs to 
spread them. He groaned louder. Ozzie, the deputies, and 
Jake backed away slowly and watched him. He began to cry 

“1 don’t know how to defuse it,” he said through 
clenched teeth. 

“You'd better leant fast,” Jake said, his voice somewhat 
stronger. 

The suspect closed his eyes and lowered his head. He 
bit his lip and breathed loudly and rapidly. Sweat dripped 
from hss chin and eyebrows. His ear was shredded and hung 
like d falling leaf. “Give me a flashlight.” 

Pirtle handed him a flashlight. 

“I need both hands,” he said. 

“Try it with one,” Ozzie said. 
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He placed his fingers gently on the latch and closed his 

eyes. 

"Let's get outta here,” Ozzie said. They ran around the 
corner of the house and into the carport, as far away as 
possible. 

"Where’s your family?” Ozzie asked. 

"Gone. Recognize him?” 

"Nope,” said Ozzie 

"1 never seen him,” said Nesbit. 

Pirtle shook his head. 

Oz/ie called the dispatcher, who called Deputy Riley, 
the self-trained explosives man for the county. 

"What il he passes out and the bomb goes off?” Jake 
asked 

“You got insurance, don’t you, Jakc*^” asked Nesbit. 

"riidf’s not funny.” 

"We’ll give him a few minutes then Pirtic can go check 
on him,” said 0//ie 

"Why mc'^” 

"Okay, Nesbit can go.” 

‘ I think Jake should go,” said Nesbit "It's his house ” 

"Very' funny,” said Jake. 

They waited and chatted nervously Nesbit made an- 
other stupid remark about insurance "Quiet*” Jake said. “! 
heard .something.” 

They froze. Seconds later the suspect yelled again I’hey 
T,m back across the fiont yard, then slcjwly turned the cor- 
ner. The empty suitcase had been tossed a few feet away 
Next to the man was a neat pile of a dozen sticks of dyna- 
mite. Between his legs was a large, round-faced clock with 
wires bound together with silver electrical tape. 

"fs it defused?” Ozzie asked anxiously. 

‘Yeah,” he replied between heavy, rapid breaths. 

Ozzie knelt before him and removed the clock and the 
wires. He did not touch the dynamite. "Where are your bud- 
dies?” 

No response. 

He removed his nightstick and moved closer to "the 
man. “I’m gonna start breakin' ribs one at a time. You better 
start talkin’. Now where are your buddies?” 

“Kiss my ass.” 
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Ozzie stood and quickly looked around, not at Jake and 
the deputies, but at the house next door. Seeing nothing, he 
raised the nightstick. The suspect’s left arm hung from the 
gas meter, and .Ozzie planted the stick just below the left 
armpit. He squealed and jerked to the left. Jake almost felt, 
sorry for him. 

“Where are they?” Ozzie demanded. 

No response. 

Jake turned his head as the sheriff landed another blow 
to the ribs. 

“Where are they?” 

No response. 

Ozzie raised the nightstick. 

“Stop . . . please slop,” the suspect begged. 

“Where are they?” 

“Down that way. A couple of blocks.” 

“How many?” 

“One ” 

“What vehicle?” 

“Pickup. Red GMC” 

“Get the patrol cars,” Ozzie ordered. 


Jake waited impatiently under thfe carport for his wife to 
return. At two-fiftcen she drove slowly into the driveway and 
parked. 

“Is Hanna asleep?” Jake asked as he openeJ the door. 

“Yes.” 

“Good. Leave her there. We’ll be leaving in a few min- 
utes.” 

“Where are we going?” 

“We’ll discuss it inside.” 

Jake poured the coffee and tried to act calm. Carla was 
scared and shaking and angry and making it difficult to act 
calin. He described the bomb and suspect and explained that 
Ozzie was searching for the accomplice. 

“I want you and Hanna to go to Wilmington and stay 
with your parents until after the trial,” he said. 

She stared at the coffee and said nothing. 

“I’ve already called your dad and explained everything. 
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They’re scared too, and they insist you stay with them until 
this thing is over.” 

“And what if I don’t want to go?” 

“Please, Carla. How can you argue at a time like this?” 

“What about you?” 

“I’ll be fine. Ozzie will give me a bodyguard and they’ll 
watch the house around the clock. I’ll sleep at the office 
some, ril be safe, I promise.” 

She was not convinced. 

“Look, Carla, I’ve got a thousand things on my mind 
right now. I’ve got a client facing the gas chamber and his 
trial is ten days away. 1 can’t lose it. Til work night and day 
from now until the twenty-second, and once the trial starts 
you won’t see me anyway. The last thing 1 need is to be 
worried about you and Hanna. Please go.” 

“They were going to kill us, Jake. They tried to kill us.” 

He couldn’t deny it. 

“You promised to withdraw if the danger became real ' 

“It’s out ot the question. Noose would never allow me 
to withdraw at this late date.” 

“I feel as though you’ve lied to me.” 

“Thai’s not fair. 1 think I undercslmiated this thing, and 
now it’s Ux) late. ’ 

She walked to the bedroom and began packing 

“I’he plane leaves Memphis at six-thirty. Your father 
will meet you at the Raleigh airport at nine-thirty.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Fifteen minutes later they left C’lanton. Jake drove and 
Carla ignored him. At five, they ate breakfast in the Mem- 
phis airport. Hanna was sleepy but excited about seeing her 
grandparents. Carla said little. She had much to say, but as a 
rule, they didn’t argue in front of Hanna. She ate quietly and 
sipped her coffee and watched her husband casually read the 
paper as if nothing had happened. 

Jake kissed them gcxidbyc and promised to call every 
day. The plane left on time. At seven-thirty he was in Ozzic’s 
office. 

“Who is he?” Jake asked the sheriff. 

“We have no idea. No wallet, no identification, nothin’ 
And he ain’t talkin’.” 

“Does anybody recognize him?” 
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Ozzie thought for a second, “Well, Jake, he's kinda 
hard to recognize right now. Got a lot of bandages on his 
face." 

Jake smiled. “You play rough, don’t you, big guy?" 

“Only when 1 have to. 1 didn’t hear you object." 

“No, I wanted to help. What about his friend?” 

“We found him sleepin’ in a red GMC ‘bout a half a 
mile from your house. Terrell Grist. Local redneck. Lives out 
trom Lake Village. I think he’s a fncnd of the Cobb family.” 

Jake repeated the name a few times. “Never heard of 
him. Where is he?” 

“Hospital. Same room with the other.” 

“My God, Ozzie, did you break his legs too?” 

“Jake, my friend, he le.sisted arrest. Wc had to subdue 
him. Then wc had to interrogate him. He didn’t want to 
cooperate." 

“What did he say?” 

•‘Not much. Don’t know nothin*. I’m convinced he 
doesn't know the guy with the dynamite. ' 

“You mean they brought in a professional?’* 

“Could be. Riley looked at the firecrackers and tintin’ 
device and said it was pretty good work. We'd have never 
found you, your wife, your daughter, probably never found 
your house. It was set for two A.M. Without the tip, you’d be 
dead, Jake. So would your family." 

Jake felt dizzy and sat on the couch. Reaction set in like 
a hard kick to the groin. A rase of diarrhea almost mani- 
tested itself, and he was nauseated. 

“You get your family ofl?" 

“Yeah,” he said weakly. 

“I’m gonna assign a deputy to you full-time. Got a pref- 
erence?" 

“Not really.” 

‘How 'bout Nesbil?” 

“Fine. Thanks.” 

“One other thing. I guess you want this kept quiet?” 

“If possible. Who knows about it.’ 

“Just me and the deputies. ! think wc can keep it under 
wraps until after the trial, but I can't guarantee anything.” 

“1 uriderstand. TVy your best.” 
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‘i Will, Jake.” 

“I know you will, Ozzic. I appreciate you.” 


Jake drove to the office, made the coffee and lay on the 
couch in his office. He wanted a quick nap, but sleep was 
impossible. His eyes burned, but he could not close them. 
He stared at the ceiling fan. 

“Mr. Brigance,” Ethel called over the intercom. 

No response. 

“Mr. Brigance!” 

Somewhere in the deep recesses of his subconscious, 
Jake heard himself being paged. He bolted upright. “Yes!” 
he yelled. 

“Judge Noose is on the phone ” 

“Okay, okay,” he mumbled as he staggered to his desk. 
He checked his watch. Nine AM He had slept for an hour. 

‘Kjood morning. Judge.” he said cheerfully, trying U» 
sound alert and awake. 

“Good morning, Jake. How arc you?” 

“Just fine, Judge. Busy getting ready for the big trial ” 
“I thought so. Jake, what is your schedule today '” 
What’s today, he thought. He grabbed his appointment 
book. “Nothing but office work.” 

“Good. 1 would like to have lunch with you at my home. 
Say around eleven-thirty.” 

“I would be delighted. Judge. What’s the tKcasion?” 

“I want to divseuss the Hailey case.” 

“Fine, Judge. I’ll see you at eleven-thirty.” 


The Noosca lived in a stately antebellum home off the town 
square in C’hcstcr. The home had been in the wile’s family 
for over a century, and although it could stand some mainte- 
nance and repair, it was in decent condition. Jake had never 
been a guest in the house, and had never met Mrs. Noiise, 
although he had heard she was a snobby blue bk)od whose 
family at one time had money but lost it. She was as unat- 
tractive as Ichabod, and Jake wondered what the children 
looked like. She was properly polite when she met Jake at 
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the door and attempted small talk as she led him to the 
patio, where His Honor was drinking iced tea and reviewing 
correspondence. A maid was preparing a small table nearby. 

“Good to see you, Jake,’* Ichabod said warmly. “Thanks 
tor coming over.'” 

“My pleasure. Judge. Beautiful place you have here.” 

They discussed the Hailey trial over soup and chicken 
salad sandwiches. Ichabod was dreading the ordeal, al- 
though he didn't admit it. He seemed tired, as if the case was 
already a burden. He surprised Jake with an admission that 
he detested Buckley. Jake said he felt the same way 

“Jake, Fm perplexed over this venue ruling,” he said. 
“Fve studied your brief and Buckley’s brief, and Fve re- 
searched the law myself. Tt\ a tough question. Last weekend 
I attended a judges’ contcrencc on the Gulf f 'oast, and I had 
a tew drinks with Judge Denton on the Supreme Court. He 
and I were in law schixil together, and we were colleagues in 
the state senate. We’re verv close. He s from Dupree Coimty 
in .south Mississippi, and he says that everybody down there 
talks about the case. People on the street ask him how he's 
eonna rule if the case winds up on <ippcal. Lverybody’s got 
an opinion, and that’s almost four hundred miles aw.iy. Now, 
it I agree to change venue, where do we go^ We can’t leave 
the state, and Fm convinced that everyone has not only 
heard about vour client, but already prc|udged him. Would 
YOU agree?” 

“Well, there's been a lot of publicity, " Jake said care- 
fully. 

“lalk to me, Jake. We’re not in court Fhat's why I in- 
vited vou here. I want to pick your brain, 1 know theic s been 
a lot of publicity. If we move it, whcie do we go.^” 

‘How about the della?” 

Noose smiled. “You’d like that, wouldn’t you'^ ' 

“Of course.*Wc could pick us a good jury over there 
One that would truly understand the issues." 

“Yeah, and one that would be hall black.” 

“1 hadn’t thought about that.” 

“Do you really believe those folks haven’t already 
prejudged this defendant?” 

“1 suppose so.” 
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“So where do we go*^” 

“Did Judge Denton have a suggestion'^’ 

“Not really We discussed the court’s traditional icfusal 
to allow changes of venue except in the most heinous ot 
cases It’s a difficult issue with a notorious crime that arouses 
pas>ion both for and against the defendant With television 
and ail the press nowadays these crimes arc instant news, 
and everyone knows the details long before the trial And 
this case tops them all h en Denton admitted he’d never 
seen a case with this much publicity, and he admitted it 
would be impossible to find a fair and impartial jury any 
where in Mississippi Suppose I leave a m Ford C ounty and 
vour man is Cvinvieted Then \ou appeal claiming venue 
should have been ehanged Denton indicated be would be 
symp^ihetic with iti> decision not to move it He thnlk^ a 
majority of the couit would uphold my denial of the venue 
change Of course, that’s no guarantee, and we discussed it 
over several long drink*^ Would you like a drink ’ 

“No thanks ’ 

“1 just don t see any reason to move the trial from 
( lanton If we did, wc d be fooling ourselves if we thought 
we could find iwehe people who are unde tided about Mi 
Hailey’s guilt 

Sounds like \ouve alreads made up your mind. 

Judge 

‘ I hoe We re not changing venue The tj-ial will be 
held in C lanlon I m not eomfortible with it but I see no 
r^.ison to mt)vc the tn il Besides 1 like C lanton It s close to 
home and Ihv, an conditioning wort s in tin eourthouse 
Noose rciiehed tor a hL and found an envelope ‘Jake 
this IS an order dated today overruling the request to 
( hange venue I vc sent a eopv to Butkicy, and there s a copy 
for you The oiiginal is in here, and I would appreciate >ou 
filing this with the clerk in Clanton 
“I’ll be glad to 

“I just hope I’m doing the right thing I’ve really strug 
gled with this 

“It’s a tough job,” Jake offered, attempting sympathy 
Noose called the maid and ordered a gin and tonic He 
insisted that Jake view his rose garden, and they spent an 
hour in the sprawling rear lawn admiring His Honors flow- 
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ers. Jake thought of Carla, and Hanna, and his home, and 
the dynamite, but gallantly remained interested in Ichabod's 
handiwork. 


Friday afternoons often reminded Jake of law school, when, 
depending on the weather, he and his friends would either 
group in their favorite bar in Oxford and guzzle happy-hour 
beer arid debate their new-found theories of law oi curse the 
insolent, arrogant, terroristic law professors, or. if the 
weather was warm and sunny, pile the beer m Jake's well- 
used converliolc Beetle and head for the beach at Sardis 
l.dke, where the women from sorority row plastered their 
beautiful, bronze bodies with oil and sweated in the sun and 
coolly ignored the catcalls from the drunken law students 
and fraternity rats. He missed those innocent days. He hated 
law school— every law student with any sense hated law 
school— but he missed the friends and good times, especially 
the Fridays. He missed the ptessureless lifestyle, although at 
times the pressure had seemed unbearable, especially during 
the first year when the professors were .more abusive than 
normal. He missed being broke, because when he had noth- 
ing he owed nothing and most of his classmates were in the 
same boat. Now that he had an income he worried con- 
stantly about mortgages, the overhead, credit cards, and re- 
alizing the Aincrican dream of becoming affluent. Not 
wealthy, just affluent He missed his Volkswagen because it 
had been his first new car, a gift at high school graduation, 
and i* was paid for, unlike the vS iah. He missed being single, 
occasionallv, although he wa** happily married. And he 
missed beer, cither from a pitcher, can, or bottle. It didn't 
matter. He had been a social drinker, only with friend.s, and 
he spent as much lime as po.ssible with his friends. He didn't 
drink every day in law school, and he seldom got diunk. But 
there had been several painful, memorable hangovers. 

Then came Carla. He met her at the beginning of his 
last .semester, and six months later they mained. She was 
beautiful, and that's what got his attention. vShe was quiet, 
and a little snobby at first, like most of the wealthy sorority 
girls at Ole M^^s. But he found her to be warm and person- 
able and lacking in self-confidence. He had never under- 
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Stood how someone as beautihil as Carla could be insecure 
She was a Dean’s List scholar in liberal arts with no inten- 
tion of ever doing more than teaching school for a few years 
Her family had money, and her mother had never worked 
1 his appealed to Jake — the family money and the absence of 
a career ambition He wanted a wife who would stay home 
and stay beautiful and have babies and not try to wear the 
pants It was love at first sight 

But she frowned on drinking, any type of drinking Her 
father drank heavily when s 'c was a child, and there were 
painful memories So Jake dried out his last semester in law 
sehijol and lost fifteen pounds He looked great, felt great, 
and he was madlv in love But he missed beer 

Then was a country grocery a few miles out of C hester 
with a ( oors sign in the window Coors had betn his favontt 
m law school although at that time it was not for sale easi of 
the nvtr It wa<* a delicacy at Ok Miss, and the bootlegging 
of Coots had been piohtablc around the campus Now that 
It wjs available everywhere most folks had returned to 
Biidweiscr 

Jl A IS fnday md hot Carla was nine hundred miks 
iw iv Ik hid no desire to go to the otlicc and inything 
ihwie could wait until tomorrow Some nut mst tried to kill 
his f miilv md r^niovi his landmark trcim the National Reg 
iMcr of tti^loiic Phees The biggest Uial of his career was 
ten vliys away Hc was not ready and the pressure was 
mounting He had ]ust lost his most critical pretria* motion 
\nd tie was Mnrstv Jake stopped anil bought a six pack or 
C oors 

It took almost two hours to tnvcl the sixtv miles from 
Cheskr to Clanlon He en| 0 )ed the diver aon the scimry 
the beer lit 'lopped twice to relieve himselt and once to get 
mother six pack He lell guat 

Ihere was onlv one place to go in his condition Not 
home not the oltice cenainly not the courthouse to file 
leh ibod s sillamous order He paiked the Saab behind the 
nasty little Porsche and glided up the sidewalk with cold bcci 
in hand As usuil 1 ucic i was rocking slowly on the front 
porch drinking and reading a treatise on the insanity dc 
flense He closed the book and noticing the beer smiled at 
his foimtr associate Jake just grinned at him 
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“What’s the occasion, Jake*^” 

“Nothing, really Just got thirsty.” 

“I see. What about your witc‘^” 

“She doesn’t tell me what to do I’m my own man. I’m 
the boss If I want beer, I’ll drink some beer, «ind she’ll say 
nothing ” Jake took a long sip 
‘She must be outta town ’ 

“North Carolina ” 

“When did she leavc*^“ 

“Six this morning Hew from Memphis with Hanna 
She’ll stay with her parents in Wilmington until the trial’s 
over Theyve got a fancy little beach house where they 
s} end their summers 

‘Sh- lett this morning, and vou'tc drunk by mid-alter- 
noon " 

‘ I’m not drunk, Jake answered “Yet ’ 

“How long you been dnnkin' 

“(\iupla hoiiis I bought a six-patk \^hen I lett Noose’s 
house around one*ihirl> How long hive you been drink- 
ing^ 

1 normally drink ni> breaMast Whv weic you at his 
house’'’ 

We discussed the Inal ovei lunch He letused fo 
change venue 
‘He what*'’ 

\ou heaid me The tiial will be in C lanton “ 

I ucien took a drink and rattled his ice ‘Saihe*’ he 
Si fi^amed 

‘Did he give anv reason*'’ 

‘ Yeah Said it would be impossible to hnd jurors an\ 
where who hadn’t heard ol the cast ’ 

‘1 told you so That’s a good common sense reason n(»t 
ti) move It, but it’s a povir legal reasc.n Noose e wrong 
Sallie icturncd with a tresh drink and took Jake s btei 
to the icfrigcrator I ueicn look a slug and smacked his lips 
He wiped his mouth with his arm and to('k another long 
drink 

‘ You Know what that means, don 1 you ' he isktd 
“Sure An all-white |ur\ 

“I hat, plus a reversal on appeal d he's ci)nvicted 
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“Don’t bet on it. Noose has already consulted with the 
Supreme Court. He thinks the Court will affirm him if chal- 
lenged. He thinks he’s on solid ground.” 

“He’s an idiot. 1 can show him twenty cases that say the 
trial should be moved. I think he’s afraid to move it.” 
“Why would Noose be afraid?” 

“He's taking some heat.” 

“From who'^” 

Lucicn admired the golden liquid m his large glass and 
slowly stirred the ice cubes with a finger. He grinned and 
looked as though he knew Si^elhing but wouldn’t tel! unless 
he was begged 

“From who'^” Jake demanded, glaring at his friend with 
shiny, pink eyes. 

‘Buckley,” I iicien said smugly 
“Buckley,” Jake repeated. “I don't understand ’ 

“1 knew you wouldn't ” 

“Do voii mind explaining'’’’ 

“I guess I could But you can’t repeat it. It’s very confi- 
dential Came fron» good sources” 

‘ Who 

“Cm t tell ” 

‘Who aic vour souP.'es*’” Jake insisted 
“I said 1 can’t ttll Won’t tell. Okas ’” 

‘How tan Buckley pul pressure on Noose*’” 

“If You’ll listen, 1 II tell you.” 

' Buckley has no influence over Noose Noose despises 
him Fold me so himscit. loday 0\cr lunch ” 

‘1 realize that ” 

“I hen how can >ou say Noose is feeling some heat Irom 
Buckley?” 

“If you’ll shut up, ril tell >ou 
Jake linished a beer and called for Sallie 
‘'\ou know what a cutthioal and political whore Buck- 
ley IS ” 

Jake nodded 

“You know how bad he wants to win this trial If he 
wins, he thinks it will launch hib campaign for attorney gen 
era! ” 

‘Governor,” said Jake 
“Whatever. He’s ambitious, okay*’” 
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“Okay ’ 

“Well, he’s been getting political chums throughout the 
district to call Noose and suggest that the trial be held in 
Ford C'ounty Some have been real blunt with Noose I ike, 
move the trial, and we’ll get you in the next election I cave 
It »n Clanton, and we II help you get reelected 
‘I don t believe that ’ 

‘Fine But it’s true ” 

‘ How do you know’” 

Sources ’ 

‘Who’s called him > ’ 

One e^dmple Remember that thug that used to be 
sheriff in Van Buren C ount> ’ Motley’ FBI got him, but he ^ 
out now Still a very popular man in that count) ” 

Yeah I remembi r ’ 

I know tor a tact he went to Noose s house with a 
couple of sidekicks and suggested very strongly that Noose 
leave the trial here Buckle) put them up to it 
What did Noose say ’ 

They all cussed each other aal good Motlev li>ld 
Noose he wouldn t get htlv votes in Van Buren C oun^v next 
eJcctum Ihc) promised to stuft ballot boxes harass the 
blacks rig the absentee ballots, the usual election practices 
in Van Buren County And Noose knows the) ’ll do it 
Why should he worry about it’” 

Don t be stupid Jake He s an old man who can do 
nothing but be a judge C an vou imagine him trying to start a 
Itw practice He makes sixty thousand a year and would 
starve il he got beat Most judges are like that He s got to 
keep that job Buckley knows it, so he s talking to the local 
bigots and pumping them up and telling how this no good 
nigger might be acquitted it the trial is moved and that they 
should put a little heat on the judge That s why Noose is 
feeling some pressure ” 

Fhev drank tor a few minutes m silence both rocking 
quietl) in the tall wooden rockers Ihe beer teb great 
There s more, L ucien said 
‘ To what ’’ 

To Noose 
‘What IS It’” 
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**He’s had some threats. Not political threats, but death 
threats. I hear he's scared to death. Got the police over 
there guarding his house. Carries a gun now." 

“I know the feeling,” Jake mumbled. 

“Yeah, 1 heard.” 

“Heard what?” 

“About the dynamite. Who was he?” 

Jake was flabbergasted. He stared blankly at ljucicn, 
unable to speak. 

“Don't ask. I got connections Who was he '” 

“No one knows ” 

“Sounds like a pro ” 

“Thanks ” 

“You’re welcome to stay heie. I’ve got five hednH^ms ” 


The sun was gone bt cight-hftccn when Oz/ic parked his 
patrol car behind the Siiab, which was still parked behind the 
Porsche. He walked to the toot of the steps leading up to the 
porch I-ucicn saw him first. 

“Hello, Shenit, ’ he attempted to sav, his tongue thick 
and ponderous. 

“Evenin', Lucien Where's Jake‘S” 

Lucien nodded towaiu the end of the porch, where Jake 
lay sprawled on the swing 

“He's taking a nap,” I ucien explained hclpfullv. 

O/zic walked across the squeaking boarvis and sUx>d 
above the comatose figure snoring peacefully. He punched 
him gently in the ribs. Jake opened his eyes, and struggled 
desperately lo sit up. 

“Carla called my office lookin’ for you. She's worried 
sick. She’s been callin’ all afternoon and couldn't find you. 
Nobody's seen you. She thinks you're dead ” 

Jake rubbed his eyes as the swing rocked gently. “Tell 
her I’m not dead. Tell her you’ve seen me and talked to me 
and you are convincecTbcyond a shadow' of a doubt that I am 
not dead. Tell her I’Jl call her tomorrow. Tell her, Ozzie, 
please tell her.” 
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“No way, buddy. You’re a big b(^, you call her and tell 
her.” Ozzie walked off the porch. He was not amused. 

Jake struggled to his feet and staggered into the house. 
“Where’s the phone?” he yelled at Sallic. As he dialed, he 
could hear Lucien on the porch Ihughing unamtrollably. 



The last hangover had been in law school, six or 
seven years earlier; he couldn’t remember. The 
date, that is. He couldn’t remember the date, but 
the pounding head, dry mouth, short breath, and 
burning eyes brought back painful, vivid memories of long 
and unforgettable bouts with the tasty brown stuff. 

He knew he was in trouble immediately, when his left 
eye opened. The eyelids on the right one were matted firmly 
together, and they would not open, unless manually opened 
with fingers, and he did not dare move. He lay there in the 
dark room on a couch, fully dressed, including shoes, listen- 
ing to his head pound and watching the ceiling fan rotate 
slowly. He felt nauseated. His neck ached because there was 
no pillow. His feet throbbed because of the shoes. His stom- 
ach rolled and flipped aniJ promised to erupt. Death would 
have been welcome. 

Jake had problems with hangovers because he could not 
sleep them off. Once his e>es opened and his brain awoke 
and began spinning again, and the throbbing between his 
temples set in, he could not sleep. He had never understood 
this. His friends in law school could sleep for days with a 
hangover, but not Jake. He never managed more than a few 
hours after the last can or bottle was empty. 

Why? Thai was always the question the next morning. 
Why did he do it? A cold beer was refreshing. Maybe two or 
three. Hut ten, fifteen, even twenty? He had lost count. Alter 
six, beer lost its taste, and from then on the dunking was just 
for the sake of drinking and getting drunk. Lueien had been 
very helpful. Before dark he had sent Saliic to the store for a 
whole case of Coors, which he gladly paid for, then encour- 
aged Jake to drink. There were a few cans left. It was Lu- 
cicifs fault. 

Slowly he lifted his legs, one at a time, and placed his 
feet on the floor. He gently rubbed his temples, to no avail. 
He breathed deeply, but his heart pounded rapidly, pumping 
more blood to his brain and fueling the small jackhammers 
at work on the inside of his head. He had to have water. His 
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tongue was dehydrated and puffed to the point where it was 
easier to leave his mouth open like a dog in heat. Why, oh 
why? 

He stood, carefully, slowly, retardedly, and crept into 
the kitchen. TTic light above the stpve was shielded and dim, 
but It penetrated the darkness and pierced his eyes. He 
rubbed his eyes and tried to clean them with his smelly fin- 
gers. He drank the warm water slowly and allowed it to run 
from his mouth and drip on the floor. He didn’t care. Sallie 
would clean it. The clock on the counter said it was two- 
ihirty. 

Gaining momentum, he walked awkwardl> yet quietly 
thfough the living room, past the couch with no pillow, and 
out the door. The porch was littcicd with empty cans and 
biittles. Why? 

He sa< in the hot shower in his office tor an hour, un- 
able to move. It relieved some of the aches and soreness, but 
not the violence swirling around his brain. Once in law 
sch(K)l, he had managed to crawl from his bed to the reH^rig- 
».rator for a beer. He drank it, and it helped; then he drank 
another, and felt much better Ho remembered this now 
while sitting in the shower, and the thought of another beei 
made him vomit 

He lay on the conference table in his underwear and 
tried his best to die. tie had plenty of life insurance. They 
would leave his house alone. The new Ijiwyer could get a 
continuance. 

Nino days to trial. Time was scarce, precious, and he 
had just wasted one dav with a iiiasswe hangover. Then he 
thought of Carla, and his head pounded harder. He had 
tried to sound sober. Told her he and Lucicn had spent the 
afternoon reviewing insanit> eases, and he would have called 
earlier but the phones weren't working, at least Lucien’s 
weren’t. But his tongue was heavy and his speech slow, and 
she knew he was drunk. She was furious — a controlled fury. 
Yes, her house was still standing. Tlial was all she believed. 

At six-thirty he called her again. She might be im- 
pressed if she knew he was at the office by dawn working 
diligently. She wasn't. With great pa;n and fortitude, he 
sounded cheerful, even hyper. She was not impressed. 

‘‘How do you feel? * she insisted. 
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“Great*” he answered with closed eyes 
“Whit time did you go to bed*^” 

Whdt bed, thought Jake ‘ Right after I called you ” 
She said nothing 

“I got to the office at three o’clock this morning,” he 
said proudly 

“Three o’clock*” 

“Yeah, I couldn’t sleep ” 

“But you didn’t sleep Thursday night ” A touch of 
concern edged through her icy words, and he fell bettei 
“I’ll be okay I may stay with I ucien some this week and 
next It might be safer over there ” 

“What about the bodyguard^” 

“Yeah, Deput> Ncsbil He’s parked outside asleep in his 

car ” 

She hesitated and Jake could feci the phone lines thaw- 
ing “I’m worried about you,’ she said warmly 

“I’ll be fine, dear I’ll call tomorrow Fve got woik to 

do ” 

He replaced the receiver, ran to the restroom and vom- 
ited again 


The kncKking persisted at the front diKir Jake ignored U for 
hltcen minutes, but whoever it was kne>v he wa^ there and 
kept knocking 

He walked to the balcony ‘ Who is it^ ’ he >elled at the 
street 

The woman walked from the sidewalk under the lial 
cony and U aned on a black BMW parked next to the Sa*ib 
Hir hands were tinust deep into the pockets of laded, 
staiched, well htting jeans The nexm sun burned brightly 
anJ blinded her as die looked up m his direction It also 
illuminated her light goldish red hair 

‘ Are you Jake Bnganec ^ she asked, shielding her eves 
with a loreaim 

“Yeah Whatta you want 
“I need to talk to you ” 

“Fm very busy ” 

“It’s very impcutant ” 

“You’re not a client, arc you'^” he asked, focusing his 
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eyes on the slender figure and knowing she was indeed not a 
client. 

“No. I just need five minutes of your time.” 

Jake unkxrked the door. She walked in casually as if she 
owned the place. She shook tiis hand firmly. 

Tm Ellen Roark.” 

He pointed to a seat by the door. “Nice to meet you. Sit 
down.” 

Jake sat on the edge of Ethel’s desk. “One syllable or 
two?” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

wShe had a quick, cocky Northeast accent, but tempered 
with some time in the South 

“Is It Rork or Row Ark?” 

“R-o-a-r-k, That’s Rork in Boston, and Row Ark in 
Mississippi.” 

“Mind if I call you Ellen?” ^ 

“Please do, with two syllables Can I call you Jake?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Good, 1 hadn't planned to cal! you Mister ” 

“Boston, huh?” 

“Yeah, I was bom there. Went to Boston Co!*egc. My 
dad IS Sheldon Roark, a notorious criminal lawyer in Bos- 
ton.’* 

“1 guess Tve missed him. What brings you to Missis- 
sippi?” 

“I’m in law school at Ole Miss.” 

“Ole Miss! Mow’d you wind up down here?’" 

“My mother’s from Natchez. She was a sweet little so- 
ronty girl at Ole Miss, then moved to New York, where she 
met my father.” 

“1 married a sweet little sorority girl from Ole Miss.” 

“They have a great selection.” 

“Would you like coffee’'” 

“No thanks.” 

“Well, now that we know each other, what brings you to 
Qanton?” 

“Carl Lee Hailey.” 

“I’m not surprised.” 

“I’ll finish law school in December, and I’m killing time 
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in Oxford this summer. Tm taking criminal procedure under 
Guthrie, and Vm bored.” 

“Crazy George Guthrie.” 

“Yeah, he’s still crazy. 

“He flunked me in constitutional law my first year.” 

“Anyway, I’d like to help you with the trial.” 

Jake smiled and took a seat in Ethel’s heavy-duty, rotat- 
ing secretarial chair. He studied her carefully. Her black cot- 
ton polo shirt was fashionably weathered and neatly pressed. 
The outlines and subtle shadows revealed a healthy bustline, 
no bra. The thick, wavy hair fell perfectly on her shoulders. 

“What makes you think I need help?” 

“I know you practice alone, and 1 know you don’t have 
a law clerk.” 

“How do you know all this?” 

Newsweek. ’ 

“Ah, }es. \ wonderful- publication. It was a good pic- 
ture, wasn’t it?” 

"You looked a bit stuffy, but it was okav. You look bet- 
ter in peison.” 

“What credentials do you bring with you?’ 

“Genius runs in my lamilv. I finished surnma mm laude 
at BC\ and I'm second in my law class, l.asl summer 1 spent 
three months with the Southern Prisoners Defense League 
in Birmingham and played gofer in seven capital trials. I 
watched Elmer Wayne Doss die in the Florida electric chair 
and I watched Willie Ray Ash gel lethally injeeled in Texas 
In my spare time at Ole Miss 1 write briels for the ACl.lJ 
and Lm working on two death penalty appeals for a law lirm 
in Spartanburg, South Carolina. I was raised in my father's 
law office, and I was proficient in legal research before 1 
could drive. I've watched him defend murderers, rapists, em- 
bezzlers, extortionists, terrorists, assassins, child abusers, 
child fondlers, child^ killers, and children who killed their 
parents. I worked forty hours a week in his office when I was 
in high school and fifty when I was in college. He has eigh- 
teen lawyers in his firm, all very bright, very talented. It’s a 
great training ground for criminal lawyers, and I’vc been 
there for fourteen years. I’m twenty-five years old, and when 
1 grow up I want to be a radical criminal lawyer like my dad 
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and spend a glorious career stamping out the death pen- 
alty.” 

“Is that all?” 

“My dad’s filthy rich, and even though we’re Irish Cath- 
olic I’m an only child. I’ve got more money than you do so 
I’ll work for free. No charge. A free law clerk for three 
weeks. I’ll do all the research, typing, answering the phone. 
I’ll even carry your briefcase and make the coffee.” 

“I was afraid you’d want to be a law partner.” 

“No. I’m a woman, and I’m in the South. 1 know my 
place.” 

“Why arc you so interested in this case?” 

“I want to be in the courtroom. I love criminal trials, big 
trials where there’s a life on the line and pressure so thick 
you can see it in the air. Where the courtroom's packed and 
security is tight. Where half the people hate the defendant 
and his lawyers and the other half pray he gets off. 1 love it. 
And this is the trial of all trials. I’m not a Southerner and I 
find this place bewildering most of the time, but 1 hav^j de- 
veloped a perverse love for it. It’ll never make sense to me, 
but it is fascinating. The racial implications arc enormous. 
The trial of a black father for killing two white men who 
raped his daughter— my father said nc would take the case 
for free.” 

“Tell him to stay in Boston.” 

“It’s a trial lawyer’s dream. I just want to be there. I'll 
stay out of the way, I promise. Just let me work in the back- 
ground and watch the trial.” 

“Judge Noose hates women lawyers.” 

“So does every male lawyer in the South. Besides, I’m 
not a lawyer. I’m a law student.” 

“I’ll let you explain that to him.” 

“So I’ve got the job,” 

Jake stopped staring at her and breathed deeply. A mi 
nor wave of nausea vibrated through his stomach and lungs 
and took his breath. The jackhammers had returned with a 
fury and he needed to be near the restroom. 

“Yes, you’ve got the job. I could use some free re.search. 
These cases are complicated, as I'm sure you are awaie.” 

She flashed a comely, confident smile, “When do I 
start?” 
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“Now.” 

Jake led her through a quick tour of the office, and 
assigned her to the war room upstairs. They laid the Hailey 
file on the conference table and she spent an hour copying it. 

At two-thirty Jake awoke from a nap on his couch. He 
walked downstairs to the conference room. She had re- 
moved half the books from the shelves and had them scat- 
tered the length of the table with page markers sticking up 
every fifty or so pages. She was busy taking notes. 

“Not a bad library,” she said. 

“Some of these books haven’t been used in twenty 
years.” ^ 

“I noticed the dust.” 

“Are you hungry?” 

“Yes. I’m starving ” 

“There’s a little cafe around the corner where the spe- 
cialty is grease and fried corn meal. My system needs a shot 
of grease.” 

“Sounds delicious.” 

They walked around the square to Claude’s, where the 
crowd was thin for a Saturday afternoon. There were no 
other whites in the place. Claude was absent and the '^ilcncc 
was deafening. Jake ordered a cheeseburger, onion rmgs, 
and three headache powders. 

“Got a headache?” Ellen asked. 

“Massive.” 

“Stress?” 

“Hangover.” 

“Hangover? I thought you were a teetotaler.” 

“And wheie’d you hear that?” 

*'Ncwiweek. The article said you were a clean-cut family 
man, workaholic, devout Presbyterian who drank nothing 
and smoked cheap cigars. Remember? How could you tor- 
get, right?” 

“You believe everything you read?” 

“No.” 

“Good, because la.sl night I got plastered, and I've 
puked all morning.” 

The law clerk was amused. “What do you drink?” 

“I don’t -remember. At least I didn’t until last night. 
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'fhis IS my first hangove*' since law school, and I hope it’s my 
last. I’d forgotten how terrible these things arc.” 

“Why do lawyers drink so much?” 

“They learn how in law school. Does your dad drink?” 

“Arc you kidding? We’re Catholic. He’s careful, 
though.” 

“Do you drink?” 

“Sure, all the time,” she said proudly. 

“Then you’ll make a great lawyer.” 

Jake carefully mixed the three powders in a glass of ice 
water and slugged it down He grimaced and wiped his 
noulh. She watched intently with an amused smile. 

“What’d your wife say?’* 

“About what*^” 

“The hangover, from such a dev()ut and religious tamiK 
man ” 

“She doesn’t know about it She left me early yesterday 
morning.” 

“I’m sorrv ” 

“She went to stay with her parents until the trial is over. 
Wc’vc had anonymous phone calls and death threats toi two 
months now, and early yesterday morning they planted dyna- 
mite outside our bedr(x>m window. The cops found it in time 
and th' v caught the men, probably the Klan. hnough dyna- 
mite to level the house and kill all ot us That was a good 
excuse to get drunk ’ 

“I'm sorr> to hear that.” 

“The job you ve just taken could be very dangerous. 
>ou should know that at ll»*> ptunt ” 

“I've been threatened before Last summer m Dothan, 
Alabama, we defended two black teenagers who had sodom- 
ized and strangled an eighty-year-old woman No lawyer m 
the state would take the case so they called the Defense 
League We rode into town on black horses and the mere 
sight of us would, cause lynch mobs to form instantly on 
street corners I’ve never felt so hated in my hfc. We hid in a 
motel in another town and felt safe, until one night two men 
cornered me in the motel lounge and tiled t(» abduct me ” 

“What happened?” 

“I carry a snub-nosed .38 in my pur^c and I convinced 
them I knew how to use it." 
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“A snub-nosed .38?” 

“My father gave it to me for my fifteenth birthday. I 
have a license.” 

“He must be a hell of a guy.” 

“He’s been shot at several* times. He takes very contro- 
versial cases, the kind you read about in the papers where 
the public is outraged and demanding that the defendant be 
hanged without a trial or a lawyer. Those are the cases he 
likes best. He has a full-time bodyguard.” 

“Big deal. So do I. His name is Deputy Ncsbit, and he 
couldn’t hit the side of a barn with a shotgun. He was as- 
signed to me yesterday.” 

The food arrived. She removed the onions and toma- 
toes from her Claudeburger, and offered him the french 
fries. She cut it in half and nibbled around the edges like a 
bird. Hot grease dripped to her plate. With each small bite, 
she carefully wiped her mouth. 

Her face was gentle and pleasant with an easy smile that 
belied the AdlJ, l^RA, burn-thc-bra, I-can-outcuss-you 
bitchiness Jake knew was lurking somewhere near the sur- 
face. There was not a trace of makeup anywhere on the face. 
None was needed. She was not beautiful, not cute, and evi- 
dently determined not to be so. She had the pale skin of a 
redhead, but it was healthy skin with seven or eight freckles 
splattered about the small, pointed nose. With each frequent 
smile, her lips spread wonderfully and folded her cheeks into 
neat, transient, hollow dimples. I'hc smiles were confident, 
challenging, and mysterious. The metallic green eyes radi- 
ated a soft tury and were fixed and unblinking when she 
talked. 

It was an intelligent face, attractive as hell. 

Jake chewed on his burger and tried to nonchalantly 
ignore her eyes. The heavy lood settled his stomach, and for 
the first time in ten hours he began to think he might live. 

‘Seriously, why’d you choose Ole Miss?” he asked. 

“It’s a good law school.” 

“It’s my school. But we don’t normally attract the 
brighte.st students from the Northeast. That’s Ivy League 
country. We send our smartest kids up there.” 

“My father hates every lawyer with an Ivy League de- 
gree. He was dirt poor and scratched his way through law 
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sch(X)l at night. He’s endured the snubs from rich, well-edu- 
cated, and incompetent lawyers all his life. Now he laughs at 
them. He told me I could go to law school anywhere in the 
country, but if I chose an Ivy League school he would not 
pay for it. Then there’s my mother. I was raised on these 
enchanting stories of life in the Deep South, and I had to see 
for myself. Plus, the Southern stales seemed determined to 
practice the death penalty, so I think I’ll end up here.” 

“Why are you so opposed to the death penalty?” . 

‘And you’re not?” 

“No, I’m very much in favor of it.” 

“I'hat's incredible! Coming from a criminal defense 
luAycr.” 

“I’d like to go back to public hangings on the court- 
house lawn.” 

“You’re kidding, aren’t you? I hope Tell me you are.” 

T am not.” 

She stopped chewing and smiling. The eyes glowed 
fiercely and watched him for a signal of wcakne.ss. “You are 
serious.” 

“I am very serious The problem with the death penalty 
i.s that we don’t use it enough,” 

“Have you explained that to Mr. Haiiey?” 

“Mr. Hailey does not deserve the death penalty. But the 
two men who raped his daughter certainly did.” 

“I see. How do ’you determine who gets it and who 
doesn’t?” 

“ That’s very simple. You look at the crime and you Ux)k 
at the criminal. It it’s a dope dealer who guns down an un- 
dercover narcotics olticer, then he gets the gas. If it’s a 
drifter who rapes a three-year -old girl, drowns her by hold- 
ing her little head in a mudholc, then throws her body off a 
bridge, then you take his lile and thank God he’s gone. If it’s 
an escaped convict who breaks into a farmhouse late at night 
and beats and tortures an elderly couple before burning 
them with their house, then you strap him in a chair, hook 
up d few wires, pray for his soul, and pull the switch. And it 
it’s two dopehcads who gang-rape a ten-year-old girl and 
kick her with pointed-toe cowboy bools until her ja^^s break, 
then you happily, merrily, thankfully, gleefully lock them in a 
ga.s chamber and listen to them squeal. It’s very simple.” 
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‘it’s barbaric.” 

“Their crimes were barbaric. Death is too good for 
them, much too good.” 

“And if Mr, Hailey is convicted and sentenced to die?” 

‘if that happens, Tm sure I’ll spend the next ten years 
cranking out appeals and fighting furiously to save his life. 
And if they ever strap him in the chair, Tm sure I’ll be 
outside the prison with you and the Jesuits and a hundred 
other kindly souls niarching ind holding candles and singing 
hymns. And then I’ll stand beside his grave behind his 
church with his widow and children and wish Fd never met 
him.” 

“Have you ever witnessed an execution?’' 

“Not that I recall.” 

“I’ve watched two. You’d change your mind if you saw 
one.” 

“Good. I won't see one.” 

‘it’s a horrible thing to watch.” 

“Were the victims’ families there? ’ 

“Yes, in both instances.” 

“Were they horrified? Were their minds changed? Of 
course not. Their nightmares were over.” 

“I’m surprised at you,” 

“And Vm bewildered by people like you. How can yt)u 
be so zealous and dedicated in trying to save people who 
have begged for the death penalty and according to ihe law 
should get it?” 

“Whose law? It’s not the law in Massachusetts.” 

“You don’t say. What do you expect trom the only slate 
McGovern carried 7 You folks have always been 
tuned in with the rest of the country.” 

The ( laudeburgers were being ignored and their voices 
had grown too loud. Jake glanced around and caught a few 
stares. Ellen smiled again, and took one of his onion rings. 

“What do you think of the ACLU?” she asked, crunch- 
ing. 

“I suppose you’ve got a membership card in your 
purse.” 

“I do.” 

“Then you’re fired.” 

“I joined when I was sixteen.” 
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“Why so late? You must’ve been the last one in your 
Girl Scout troop to join/’ 

“Do you have any respect for the Bill of Rights?” 

“I adore the Bill of Rights. 1 despise the judges who 
interpret them. Eat.” 

They finished the burgers in silence, watching each 
t«ther carefully. Jake ordered coffee and two more headache 
powders. 

“So how do we plan to win this case?” she asked. 

“We?” 

‘ I still have the job, don’t f?” 

“Yes. Just remember that I’m the boss and you’re the 
klcrk.” 

“Sure, boss. What’s your strategy?” 

“How would you handle it?” 

“Well, from what I gather, our client carefully planned 
the killings and shot them in cold blood, six days after the 
rape. It sounds exactly like he knew what he was doing.” 

“He did,” 

“So we have no defense and I think you should plead 
him guilty for a life sentence and avoid the gas chamber.” 

“You’re a real fighter.” 

‘ Just kidding. Insanity is our only defense. And it 
sounds impossible to prove.” 

“You’re familiar with the M’Naghten Rule?” Jake 
asked. 

“Yes. Do wc have a psychiatrist?” 

“Sort of. He’ll say anything we want him to say; that is, 
if he's sober at trial. One of your more difficult tasks as my 
new law clerk will be to maku sure he is sober at trial. It 
won’t be easy, believe me.” 

“1 live for new challenges in the courtroom.’ 

“All right Row Ark, take a pen. Here’s a napkin. Your 
boss is about to give ye»u insliuctions.” 

She l)egan making notes on a paper napkin. 

“I want a brief on the M'Naghten decisions rendered by 
Uie Mississippi Supreme Court in the past fifty years. There’s 
probably a hundred. There's a big case from State ca. 

Hill, where the court was bitterly divided five to four, with 
the dissenters opting for a more liberal definition of insanity. 
Keep the brief short, less than twenty pages. C an yc»u type?” 
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“Ninety words a minute/' 

“I should’ve known. Fd like it by Wednesday.” 

“You’ll have it.” 

“There are some evidentiary points I need researched. 
You saw those gruesome pictures of the two bodies. Noose 
normally allows the jury to see the blood and gore, but I’d 
like to keep them away from the jury. See if there’s a way.” 

“It won't be easy.” 

“The rape is crucial U his defense. I want the jury to 
know details. This needs to be researched thoroughly. I’ve 
got two or three cases you can start from, and 1 think we can 
prove to Noose that the rape is very relevant.” 

“Okay. What else?” 

“I don’t know. When my brain is alive again I’ll think of 
more, but that will do it for now.” 

“Do I report Monday morning?’* 

“Yes, but no s<K>ncr than nine. I like my quiet time.” 

“What’s the dress code?” 

“You look fine ” 

“Jeans and no socks?” 

“1 have one other employee, a secretary by the name (»f 
Fthel She’s sixty-four, top heavy, and thankfully she wears a 
bra. ft wouldn’t be a' bad idea for you.” 

'i'll think about it ” 

‘ I don’t need the distraction.” 



Monday, July 15. One week until trial. Over the 
weekend word spread quickly that the trial would 
be in Clanton, and the small town braced for the 
spectacle. The phones rang steadily at the three 
motels as the journalists and their crews confirmed reserva- 
tions. The cafes buzzed with anticipation. A county mainte- 
nance crew swarmed around the courthouse after breakfast 
and began painting and polishing. Ozzie sent the yardboys 
from the jail with their mowers and weed-eaters. The old 
men under the Vietnam monument whittled cautirmsiy and 
watched all this activity. 1’he trusty who supervised the yard 
work asked them to spit their Red Man in the grass, not dn 
the sidewalk. He was told to go to hell. The thick, dark 
Bermuda was given an extra layer of fertilizer, and a dozen 
lawn sprinklers were hissing and splashing by 9:00 A M 

By 10.00 A M the lempciature was ninety-two. The 
merchants in the small shops around the square opened 
their tloors to the humidity and ran their ceiling tans, 1’hey 
! ailed Memphis and Jackson and C'hicago for inventory to 
be '•old at special prices next week 

Noose had called Jean Ciillespic. the Circuit Court 
clerk, late Friday and informed her that the trial would be in 
her couilroom. He instructed her to summon one hundred 
and titty prospective jurors. The defcn>c had requested an 
enlarged panel Irom which to select the twelve, and Noose 
agreed Jean and two deputy clerks spent .Saturday combing 
the voter icgistralion books landomly selecting potential )u- 
ruis. Following Noose's spccifn. insliuctions, they culled 
those over sixty-five. One thousand names were chosen, ami 
each name akjng with its address was written on a small 
index card and thrown into a cardboard box. The tw() deputy 
clerks then look turns drawing cards at random from the 
box. One clerk was while, one black. F^ach would pull a card 
blindly from the box and arrange it neatly on a folding tabic 
with the other cards. When the count reached tuie hundred 
and fifty, the drawing ceased and a master list was tvped. 
These were the Jurors for State vs. Hailey. Each step of their 
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selection had been carefully dictated by the Honorable 
Omar Noose, who knew exactly what he was doing. If there 
was an all-white jury, and a conviction, and a death sentence, 
every single elementary step of the jury selection procedure 
would* be attacked on appeal. He had been through it be- 
fore, and had been reversed. But not this time. 

From the master list, the name and address of each 
juror was typed on a separat ' jury summons. The stack of 
summonses was kept in Jean's office under lock until eight 
Monday morning when Sheriff Ozzie Walls arrived. He 
^drank coffee with Jcan-iind received his instructions. 

“Judge Noose wants these served between four P.M. and 
midnight tonight,*' she said. 

“Oka> ” 

“The jurors arc to report to the courtroom promptly by 
nine next Monday." 

“Okav." 

“T^e summons does not indicate the name or nature of 
the trial, and the jurors are not to be told anything." 

“1 reckon they’ll know,” 

“Probably so, but Noose was very specific. Your men 
arc to say nothing about the case when the summonses are 
served. Tlie names of the jurors are very confidential, at 
least until Wednesday. Don t a^k why — Noose's orders." 

' Ozzie flipped through the stack. “How many do we 
have here?" 

“One fifty.’' 

“A hundred and fifty! Why so many?" 

it’s a big case. Noose’s orders," 

“It’ll take ever man I’ve got to serve these papers." 

“I’m sorry." 

“Oh well. If that’s what His Honor wants." 

Ozzie left, and within seconds Jake was standing at the 
counter flirting with the secretaries and smiling at Jean Gil- 
lespie. He followed her back to her office. He closed the 
door. 5>he retreated behind her desk and pointed at him. He 
kept smiling. 

“I know why you’re here," she said stemJy, “and you 
can’t have it." 

. “Give me the list, Jean.” 

“Nok until Wednesday, Noose’s orders." 
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“Wednesday? Why Wednesday?” 

“I don’t know But Omar was very specific.” 

“Give me the list, Jean.” 

“Jake, I can’t. Do you want me to gel in trouble?” 

“You won’t get in trouble because no one will know it. 
You know how well I can keep a secret.” He was not smiling 
now, “Jean, give me the damned list.” 

“Jake, I just can't.” 

“I need it, and I need it now. I can’t wait until Wednes- 
day. I’ve got work to do.” 

“It wouldn’t be fair to Buckley,” she said weakly. 

‘ To hell with Buckley. Do you think he plays fair? He's 
a snake and vou dislike him as much as 1 do.” 

“Probably more.” 

“Give me the list, Jean.” 

“U)ok, Jake, we’ve always been close. I think more of 
you than any lawyer I know. When my son got in trouble I 
called you, right? I trust you and I want you to win this ciiSt. 
But 1 can't defy a judge’s orders.” 

“Whi) helped you get elected last time, me or Buck- 
icy?” 

‘ C’omc on, Jake.” 

“Who kept your .son out of jail, me or Buckley?” 

“Plea.se.” 

“Who tried to put your son in jail, me or Buckley'^” 

“ I'hat’s not fair, Jake.” 

'‘Who stood up for your husband when everybody, and 1 
mean everybody, in the church wanted him gone when the 
books didn’t balance?” 

“It’s not a question of loyalty, Jake. 1 love you and 
Carla and Hanna, but I ju.st can’t do it.” 

Jake slammed the door and stormed out of the office. 
Jean sat at her desk and wiped tears from her cheeks. 


M l():()() A M. Harry Rex barged into Jake’s office and threw 
a copy of the jury/ list on his desk. “Don’t ask, ’ he said. 
Beside each name he had made notes, such as “Don’t know” 
or “Former client- hates niggers” or “Works at the shoe 
factory, might be sympathetic.” 

Jake read each name slowly, trying to place it with a 
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face or a reputation. There was nothing but names. No ad- 
dresses, ages, occupations. Nothing but names. His fourth- 
grade schoolteacher from Karaway. One of his mother's 
friends from the Garden Club. A former client, shoplifting, 
he thought. A namd from church. A regular at the Coffee 
Shop. A prominent farmer. Most of the names sounded 
white. There was a Willie Mae Jones, Leroy Washington, 
Roosevelt Tucker, Bessie Lou Bean, and a few other black 
names. Hut the list looked awfully pale. He recognized thirty 
names at most. 

“Whatta you think?” a.sked Harry Rex 
“Hard to tell. Mostly white, but that’s to be expected 
Where 'd you get this'^” 

“Don't ask. I made notes by twenty-six names. Thai’s 
the best 1 <'an do. llie rest I don’t know.” 

“You’re a tiue friend, Harry Rex ” 

“Tm a pnncc. Are you ready for trial’'” 

“Not yet But I’ve found a secret weapon ” 

“What?” 

“You'll meet her later ” 

‘Hcr‘>” 

“’^eah. You biis> Wednesday night*'” 

“I don't think so Why?” 

“Good. Meet here at eight i.ucicn will he here. Maybe 
one or two others. I want to lake a couple of hours and talk 
about the jury. Who do wc want? l,ct’s gel a profile of the 
model juror, and go from there WcTl cover each name and 
hopefully identify most of these people ” 

“Sounds like fun ITi be here What's you? model ju- 
ror''” 

“I m not sure I think the vigilante would appeal to red- 
necks Guns, violence, protcciion ol women T'hc icdnecks 
would cat It up But my man is black, and a bunch of red- 
necks would try him. He killed twi' of then own. " 

“1 agree. I’d stay away from women They would have 
no sympathy for the rapists, but they place a higher value on 
life. Taking an, M-16 and blowing their heads off is some- 
thing women just don’t understand. You and I understand it 
because we’re fathers. It appeals to us. The violence and 
blood doesn’t bother us. We admire him. You’ve got to pick 
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soihe admirers on that jury. Young fathers with some educa- 
tion.” 

“That’s interesting. Lucien said he would stick with 
women because they’re more sympathetic.” 

“I don’t think so. I know some women who’d cut your 
throat if you crossed them.” 

‘ Some of your clients?” 

“Yeah, and one is on that list. Frances Burdeen. Pick 
her, and I’ll tell her how to vote.” 

“You serious?” 

“Yep, She'll do anything I tell her.” 

“( an you be in court Monday? I want you to watch the 
juT> iluring the selection process, then help me decide on the 
twelve.” 

“I wouldn’t miss it.” 

Jake heard voices downstairs and pressed his finger to 
his lips. He listened, then smiled and motioned for Harry 
Rex to follow him. Tbey tiptoed to the top of the stairs and 
listened to the commotion around Ethel’s desk. 

“You most certainly do not work here,” Ethel insisted. 

“I most certainly do. I was hired Saturday by Jake Bri- 
gance, who 1 believe is ytiur boss.” 

“Hired for what?” Ethel demanded. 

“A.S a law clerk.” 

“Well, he didn’t discuss it with me.” 

“He discussed it with me, and gave me the job.” 

“How much is he paying you?” 

“A hundred bucks an hour.” 

“Oh my Ciodt I’ll have to speak with him first.” 

“I’ve already spoken with him, Ethel.” 

“It’s Mrs. Twitty to you.” Ethel studied her carefully 
from head to toe. Acid-washed jeans, penny loafers, no 
socks, an <.)vcrsized white cotton button-down with, evi- 
dently, nothing on underneath. “You’re not dressed appro- 
priately for this office. You’re, you’re indecent.” 

Harry Rex raised his eyebrows and smiled at Jake. They 
watched the stairs and listened. 

“My boss, who happens to be your boss, said I could 
dress like this.” 

“But you forgot something, didn’t you?” 

“Jake said I could forget it. He told me you hadn’t worn 
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a bra in twenty years. He said most of the women in Clanton 
go braless, so 1 left mine at home."* 

“He what?” Ethel screamed with arms crossed over her 
chest. 

“Is he upstairs?” Ellen asked coolly. 

“Yes, ni call him.” 

“Don’t bother.” 

Jake and Harry Rex retreated into the big ofticc and 
waited for the law clerk. She entered carrying a large brief- 
case. 

“Good morning. Row Ark,” Jake said. “I want you to 
meet a ginxl friend, Harry Rex Vonner.” 

Harry Rex shook her hand and stared al her shirt. “Nice 
to meet you. What was your first name?” 

'Ellen.” 

“Just call her Row Ark,” Jake .said. “She’ll clerk here 
until Hailey’s over.” 

“That’s nice,” said Harry Rex, still staring. 

“Harry Rex is a local lawyer. Row Ark, and one ot the 
many you cannot trust.” 

“What’d you hire a female law clerk for, Jake?” he 
asked bluntly. 

“Row Ark’s a genius in criminal law, like most Ihiid- 
year law students. And she works very cheap.” 

“You have something against females, sir?” P.llen 
asked. 

“No ma'am. I love females. I’ve mairicd four ot them.” 

“Harry Rex is the meanest divorce lawyer in hord 
County.” Jake explained. “In fact, he’s the mciuiest lawyer, 
period. Come to think of it, he’s the meanest man I know ” 

“Thanks,” .said Harry Rex. He had slopped staring at 

her. 

She looked at his huge, dirty, scuffed, worn wingtips. his 
ribbed nylon socks that had drooped into thick wads around 
his ankles, his soiled and battered khaki pants, his frayed 
navy blazer, his brilliant pink wool tie that fell eight inches 
above his belt, and she said, “I think he’s cute.” 

“I might make you wife number five,” Harry Rex said 

“The attraction is purely physical,” she sard. 

“Watch it,” Jake said. “There’s been no sex m this office 
since Lucien left.” 
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“A lot of things left with Lucien/’ said Harry Rex. 

“Who’s Lucicn?” 

Jake and Harry Rex looked at each other. “You’ll meet 
him soon enough,” Jake explained. 

“Your secretary is very sweet,” Ellen said. 

“1 knew y’all would hit it off. She s really a doll once 
you gel to know her." 

“How long docs that take?” 

“I’ve known her for twenty years,” vSaid Harry Rex, “and 
I’m still waiting.” 

“Mow’s the research coming?” Jake asked. 

“Slow. There are dozens of M’Nagmen cases, and they 
arc all vcp- long. I’m alxiut half through. I planned to work 
on it all day here; that is, if that pit bull downstairs doesn’t 
attack me.” 

‘i’ll take care of her.” Jake said. 

Harry Rex headed tor the door. “Nice mectin’ you, Row 
Ark. ril sec you around.” 

“Thanks, Harry Rex,” said Jake. “See you Wednesday 

flight. ” 


The din and gravel parking lot ot Tank’s Tonk was full when 
Jake finally found it after dark. There had been no reason to 
visit Tank's before, and he was not thrilled about seeing the 
place now. It was well hiildcn off a dirt road, six miles out of 
(ianlon. He parked far away from the small cindcrblock 
building and toyed with the idea of leaving the engine run- 
ning in case Tank was not there and a quick escape became 
necessary. But he quickly dismissed the stupid idea because 
he liked his car, and Ihclt was not only likely but highly 
probable. He locked it, then double-checked it, almost cer- 
tain that all or part of it would be missing when he returned. 

The juke box blasted from the open windows, and he 
thought he heard a bottle crash on the fl(X)r, or across a 
table or someone’s head. He hesitated beside his ear and 
decided to leave. No, it was important. He sucked in his 
stomach, held his breath, and opened the ragged wooden 
door. 

Forty sets of black eyes immediately Reused on this 
poor lost white boy with a coat and tic who was squinting 
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and trying to focus inside the vast blackness of their tonk. 
He stood there awkwardly, desperately searching for a 
friend. There were none. Michael Jackson conveniently fin- 
ished his song on the juke box, and for an eternity the tonk 
was silent. Jake stayed close to the door. He nodded and 
smiled and tried to act like one of the gang. There were no 
other smiles. 

Suddenly, there was n-ovement at the bar and Jake's 
knees began vibrating. “Jake! Jake!" someone shouted. It 
was the sweetest two words he had ever heard. From behind 
the bar he saw his friend Tank removing his apron and head 
ing for him. They shook hands warmly. 

“What brings you here?" 

“I need to talk to you for a minute. Can wt step out- 
side?" 

“vSure. What's up?" 

“Just business." 

Tank flipped on a light switch by the front door. 'Siiv 
everbody, this here is Carl Lee Hailey's lawyer. Jake Hii 
gancc. A good friend of mine. Let's hear it for him ’ 

The small room exploded in applause and bravos. Sev- 
eral of the boys at the bar grabbed Jake and shook his hand 
Tank reached in a drawer under the bar and pulled out 
handful of Jake's cards, which he passed out like candy. Jake 
was breathing again and the color returneti to his face. 

Outside, they leaned on the hood of 'Fank's yellow ( ad- 
illac. Lionel Richie echoed through the windows and the 
crowd returned to normal. Jake handed Tank a copy of the 
list. 

“Look at each name. See how many of these folks you 
know. Ask around and find out what you can." 

Tank held the list near his eyes. The light Irom the 
Michclob sign in the window glowed over his shoulder 
“How many are black?" 

“You tell me. That’s one reason I want you to look at it. 
Circle the black ones. If you’re not sure, find out. If you 
know any of the white folks, make a note.” 

“I’ll be glad to, Jake. This ain’t illegal, is it?” 

“Naw, but don’t tell anybody. I need it back by Wednes- 
day morning." 

“You’re the boss.” 
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Tank got the last list, and Jake headed for the office. It 
was almost ten. Ethel had retyped the list from the initial 
one provided by Harry Rex, and a dozen copies had been 
hand-delivered to selected, trusted friends. Lucien, Stan At- 
cavage. Tank, Dell at the Coffee Shop, a lawyer in Karaway 
named Roland Isom, and a few others. Even Ozzie got a list. 


Less than three miles from the tonk was a small, neat white- 
framed country house where Ethel and Bud Twitty had lived 
for almost forty years. It was a pleasant house with pleasant 
memories of raising children who were now scattered up 
North. The retarded son, the one who greatly resembled 
Lucien, lived in Miami for some reason. The house was qui- 
eter now. Bud hadn’t worked in years, not since his first 
stroke in ’75. Then a heart attack, followed by two more 
major strokes and several small ones. His days were num- 
bered, and he had long since accepted the fact that he would 
most likely catch the big one and die on his front porch 
shelling buiterbeans. That’s what he hoped for, anyway 

Monday night he sat on the porch shelling butterbeans 
and listening to the Cardinals on the radio. Ethel was work- 
ing in the kitchen. In the bottom of the eighth with the 
C’a.rds at bat and two on, he heard a noise from the side of 
the house. He turned the volume down. Probably just a dog. 
Then another noise. He stood and walked to the end of the 
porch. Suddenly, a huge figure dressed in solid black with 
re(L white, and black war paint smeared wickedly acro.ss his 
lace jumped from the busfies, grabbed Bud and yanked him 
oti the porch. Hud's anguished cry was not heard in the 
kitchen. An<Uhcr warrior joined in and they dragged the old 
man to the toot ot the .steps leading up to the front porch. 
One maneuvered him into a half-ncl.son while the olhc! 
pounded his soft belly and bloodied his face. Within seconds, 
he was uncon.scious. 

Ethel heard noises and scurried through the front door 
She was grabbed by a third member of the gang, who twisted 
her arm tightly behind her and wrapped a huge arni around 
her throat. .She couldn’t .scream or talk or move, and wa^ 
licid there on the porch, terrified, watching below as the two 
thugs took turns with her husband. On the front sidewalk ten 
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feet behind the violence stood three figures, each garbed in a 
full, flowing, white robe with red garnishment, each with a 
tall, white, pointed headdress from which fell a red and 
white mask that loosely covered each face. They emerged 
from the darkness and watched over the scene as though 
they were the three wise men attending the manger. 

After a long, agonizing minute, the beating grew mo- 
notonous. “Enough,” said the ruler in the middle. The three 
terrorists in black ran. Ethel rushed down the steps and 
slumped over her battered husband. The three in whtte dis- 
appeared. 


Jake left (he hospital after midnight with Bud still alive but 
everyone pessimistic. Along with the broken bones he had 
suttcred another major heart attack. Ethel had made a scene 
<ind blamed it all on Jake. 

"You said there was no danger!" she screamed. “Tell 
that to my husband' It’s all youi lault'” 

He had listened to hei rant and rave, and the embar- 
rassment turned to anger, lie glanced around the small wait- 
ing room at the liiends and relatives All eves were on him. 
"Ves. tliev seemed to sa>. it was all Ins lault 



Gwen called the office early lUesday morning and 
the new secretary, Ellen Roark, answered the 
phone. She fumbled with the intercom until she 
broke it, then walked to the stairs and yelled: 
“Jake, It’s Mr. Hailey’s wife.” 

He slammed a book shut and ai.grily picked up the re> 
ceiver. “Hello.” 

“Jake, are you busy?” 

“Very. What’s on your mind?” 

She started crying. “Jake, we need money. We’re broke, 
and the bills are past due. 1 haven’t paid the house note in 
two months and the mortgage company is callin’. I don’t 
know who else to turn to.” 

“What about your lamily?” 

“They’re poor folks, Jake, you know that. They’ll feed 
us and do what they can, but they can’t make our house 
notes and pay the utilities.” 

“Have YOU talked to Carl Lee?” 

“Not about money. Not lately. There’s not much he can 
do except worry, and Lxird knows he’s got enough to wony 
about.” 

“What about the churches*^” 

“Ain’t seen a dime.” 

“How much do you need?” 

“At least five hundred, just to catch up. I don’t know 
’bout next month. I’ll guess I’ll worry then.” 

Nine hundred minus five hundred left Jake with four 
hundred dollars for a capital murder defense. That had to be 
a record. Four hundred dollars! He had an idea. 

“Can you be at my office at two this afternoon?” 

“I’ll have to bring the kids.” 

“That’s okay. Just be here.” 

“I’ll be there.” 

He hung up and quickly searched the pnone book for 
Reverend Ollie Agee. He found him at the church. Jake fed 
him a line about meeting to discuss the Hailey trial and 
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covering Agee’s testimony. Said the reverend would be an 
important witness. Agee said he would be there at two. 

The Hailey clan arrived first, and Jake seated them 
around the conference table. The kids remembered the 
room from the press conference and were awed by the- long 
table, thick swivel chairs, and impressive rows of books. 
When the reverend arrived he hugged Gwen and made a 
fuss over the kids, especially Tonya. 

‘i’ll be very brief. Reverend,” started Jake. “There are 
some things we need to discuss. For several weeks now, you 
and the other black ministers in this county have been rais- 
ing money for the Haileys. And you’ve done a real good job. 
Over six thousand, T believe. I don’t know where the money 
is, and it’s none of my business. You offered the money to 
the NAACP lawyers to represent Carl Lee, but as you and 1 
know, those lawyers won’t be involved in this case. I’m the 
lawyer, the only lawyer, and so far none of the m> »ney has 
been offered to me. I don’t expect any of it. Evidently you 
don’t care about what kind of defense he gets il you can't 
pick his lawyer. That’s fine. I can live with that. What really 
bothers me. Reverend, is the fact that none, and I lepeat 
none, of the money has been given to the Haileys. Right, 
Gwen?” 

The empty look on her face had turned to one ol 
amazement, then disbelief, then anger as she glared at the 
reverend. 

“Six thousand dollars,” she. repeated. 

“Over SIX thousand, at last reported count,” said Jake 
“And the money is lying in some hank while Car! Lee sits in 
jail, Gwen’s not working, the bills are past due, the only food 
comes from friends, and foreclosure is a few days away. 
Now, tell us. Reverend, what’re your plans with the money?” 

Agee smiled and said with an oily voice, “That’s none of 
your business.” 

“But it’s my business!” Gwen said loudly. “You used no 
name and my family’s name when you raised that morji.y, 
didn’t you, Reverend. I heard it myself. Told all the chuitli 
folk that the love offerin’, as you called il, was for my family 
I figured you had done spent the money on lawyers’ fee oi 
somethin’ like that. And now, today, I find out you’ve got it 
stuck in the bank. I guess you plan to keep it,” 
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Agee was unmoved “Now wait a minute, Gwen We 
thought the money could best be spent on Carl Lee He 
declined the money when he retused to hire the NAACP 
lawyers. So 1 asked Mr Retnfeld, the head lawyer, what to 
do with the money He told me to save it because Carl Lee 
will need it for his appeal ” 

Jake cocked his head sideways and clenched his teeth 
He started to rebuke this ignorant fool, but realized Agee 
did not understand what he was saying Jake bit his lip 
“I don’t understand,” said Gwen 
“It’s simple,” said the reverend with an accommodating 
smile “Mr Reinfcld said that C’arl Lee would be convicted 
because he didn’t hire him So then we’ve got to appeal, 
right‘d And after lake here loses the trial, you and Carl Lee 
will of course be lootin’ for another lawyer who can save his 
litc That’s when we’ll need Reinteld and that’s when wc’ll 
need the money So you see, it’s all tor Carl Lee ” 

Jake shook his head and silently cursed He ©ursed 
Rcinteld more than Agee 

Gwen’s eyes flooded and she clenched her fists “I don t 
understand all that, and I don’t want to understand it All I 
know IS that I’m tired of beggin’ tor food, tired ol dependin 
on others, and tired ot worryin’ about losin’ my house ” 
Agee looked at her sadly I understand, Gwen, but - ’ 
“And if you got six thousand dollars ot our money in 
the bank, you’re wrong not to give it to us We’ve got enough 
sense to spend it right ” 

C arl Lee, Jr , and Jarvis stood next to their mother and 
comfoited her They stared at Agee 

‘ But it’s for Carl Lee,' the reveiend said 
“Good,” Jake said “Have you asked Carl Lee how he 
wants his money spent 

The dirty little grm left Agee s face and he squirmed m 
his chan ‘('arl Lee understands whai we re doin’,' he said 
without much conviction 

1 hank you That’s not what I asked 1 isten to me care- 
fully Have you asked Carl fee hcTW he wants his money 
spent 

“I think It’s been discussed with him, ’ Agee lied 
“L et’s sec,” Jake said He stood and walked to the door 
leading to the small office next to the conference roc^m The 
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reverend watched nervously, almost in panic. Jake opened 
the door and nodded to someone. Carl Lee and Ozzie casu- 
ally walked in. The kids yelled and ran to their father. Agee 
looked devastated. 

After a few awkward minutes of hugs and kisses, Jake 
moved in for the kill. “Now, Reverend, why don’t you asK 
Carl Lee how he wants to spend his six thousand dollars.” 

“It ain’t exactly his,” said Agee. 

“And it ain’t exactly >v3urs,” shot Ozzie. 

Carl Lee removed Tonya from his knee and walked to 
the chair where Agee was sitting. He sat on the edge of the 
table, above the reverend, poised and ready to strike it nec- 
essary. “Let me make it real simple, preacher, so you won’t 
have trouble understandin’ it. You raised that money in my 
name, for the benefit of my family. You took it from the 
black folk of this county, and you took it with the promise 
that it’d go to help me and my family. You lied. You raised it 
so you could impress the NAACP, not to help my family. 
You lied in church, you lied in the newspapers, you lied 
everwherc.” 

Agee looked around the room and noticed that every- 
one, including the kids, was staring at him and nodding 
slowly, 

Carl Lee put his toot in Agee's chair and leaned closer. 
“It you don't give us that money, I’ll tell ever nigger 1 know 
that you’re a lyin’ crook. 111 call ever member of your 
church, and I’m one too, remember, and tell them we ain’t 
got a dime from you, and when I get through you won't be 
able to raise two dollars on Sunday mornin’. You1l lose your 
fancy Cadillacs and your fancy suits. You may even lose your 
church, ’cause I’ll ask everbody to leave.” 

“You finished?” Agee asked. “If you arc, I just wanna 
say that I’m hurt. Hurt real bad that you and Gwen feel this 
way.” 

“That’s the way we feel, and I don’t care how hurl you 
arc.” 

Ozzie stepped forward. “1 agree with them. Reverend 
Agee, you ain’t done right, and you know it.” 

“That hurts, Ozzie, cornin’ from you. It really hurts.” 

“Lemme tell you what’s gonna hurt a whole lot worse 
than that. Next Sunday me and Carl Lee will be in your 
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church, ril sneak him outta the jail early Sunday and we’ll 
take a little drive. Just about the time you get ready to 
preach, we’ll walk in the front door, down the aisle and up to 
the pulpit. If you get in my way. I’ll put handcuffs on you. 
Carl Lee will do the preachin’. He’ll tell all your people that 
the money they’ve given so generously has so far not left 
your pocket, that Gwen and the kids are about to lose their 
house ’cause you’re tryin’ to big-shot with the NAACP. He’ll 
tell them that you lied to them. He may preach for an hour 
or so. And when he gets through. I’ll say a few words. I’ll tell 
them what a lyin’, sleazy nigger you are. Til tell them about 
the time you bought that stolen Lincoln in Memphis for a 
hundred dollars and almost got indicted. I’ll tell them about 
the kickbacks from the funeral home. I’ll tell them about the 
DUI charge in Jackson I got dismissed for you two years 
ago And, Reverend, 1 11 tell 

“Don’t say it, Ozzic,” Agee begged. 

“I’ll tell them a diity little secret that only you and me 
and a certain woman of ill repute know about.” 

“When do y’all want the money?” 

“How soon can you get it*'” Call Lee demanded. 

“Awfully damned quick ” 


Jake and 0//ic left the Haileys to themselves and went up- 
stairs to the big office, where Ellen was buried in law books. 
Jake introduced Ozzie to his law cleik, and the three sal 
around the big desk. 

“How are my buddies?’' Jake asked. 

“The dynamite boys'' They’re recuperatin’ nicely. We'll 
keep them in the hospital until the trial’s over We fixed a 
lock on the door, and I keep a deputy m the hall. They ain’t 
goin’ anywhere.” 

“Who's the mam man?” 

“Wc still don’t know. Fingerprint tests haven’t come 
back yet. There may be no prints to match. He ain’t talkin’.” 

“ rhe other is a local boy, isn't he?” asked Ellen. 

“Yeah. Terrell Grist He wants to sue because he got 
hurt during the arrest. C'an you imagine? ' 

“1 can’t believe it's been kept quiet so far,” Jake said. 
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“Me neither. Of course. Grist and Mr. X ain’t talkin’. 
My men are quiet. That leaves you*and your clerk here.” 

“And Lucien, but I didn’t tell him.” 

“Figures.” 

“When will you process them?” 

“After the trial we’ll move them to the jail and start the 
paperwork. It’s up to us.” 

“How’s Bud?” Jake asked. 

“I stopped by this rnornin’ to check on the other two, 
and I went downstairs to see Ethel. He’s still critical. No 
changes.” 

“Any suspects?” 

“Gotta be the Klan. With the white robes and all. It all 
adds up. First there was the bumin’ cross in your yard, then 
the dynamite, and now Bud. Plus ail the death threats. 1 
figure it’s them. And we got an informant.” 

“You what!” 

“You heard me. Calls himself Mickev Mouse. He called 
me at home Sunday and told me that he saved your liic. 
‘That nigger’s lawyer’ is what he called you. Said the Klan 
has officially arrived in Ford C’ounly They’ve set up a 
klavem, whatever that is.” 

“Who’s m It'’” 

“He ain’t much on details. He promised to call me only 
li someone is about to get hurt.’ 

“How nice. Can you trust him?” 

“He saved your life.” 

“Good point. Is he a member*^” 

“Didn’t say They’ve got a big march planned Thurs- 
dav.” 

“The Klan*’” 

“Yep. NAAC’P has a rally tomorrow in front ot the 
courthouse. Then they’re gonna march for a while. The 
Klan's supposed to show up for a peaceful march on 'Thurs- 
day.” 

“How many’” 

“The Mouse didn’t say. lake 1 said, he ain’t much on 
details ” 

“The Klan, marching in Clanton, I can’t believe it ” 

“This IS heavy stuff,” Ellen said 

“It’ll get heavier,” Ozzie replied. “I’ve asked the gover- 
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nor to keep the highway patrol on standby It could be a 
rough week ” 

“Can you believe Noose is willing to try this case in this 
town asked Jake 

‘it's too big to move, Jake It would draw marches, and 
protests, and Klansmen anywhere you tried it " 

“Maybe you’ie right How about vour jury list‘d" 

“I’ll have It tomorrow " 


After supper Tuesday Joe Frank Perryman sat on his front 
pop h with the evening paper and a fresh chew of Red Man, 
and spat carefully, neatly through a small hand-carved holt 
in the porch This was the evening ritual 1 ela would hnish 
the dishes and fix them a tall glass ol iced tea, and thc> 
would sit on the porch until dark and talk about the crops, 
the grandchildren, the humidity They lived out Irom 
Karaway on eighty acres of neatly trimmed and cultivated 
laimland that Joe I tank s lather had stolen during th^' De- 
pression They were quiet, hardworking Christian folks 

\ltcr a Itw discharges through the hole a pickup 
slt)N\cd out on the highway and turiicd into the Perrymans’ 
long gravel driveway Ii parked next to the front lawn, and a 
tamihar lace emciged It was Will Tiercc, former president 
ol the Fold County Boanl of Supers isors Will had served 
his district lor twenty tour vears six consecutise terms, but 
had lost the last election in seven votes The Per- 
rymans had always supported I lercc because he took care ol 
them with an occasional load ot gravel or a eiiKert for the 
driveway 

Tvcnin', Will,’ said Joe I rank as the ex supervisor 
walked across the lawn and up the steps 

Fvenin , Joe Prank ” They shook hands and relaxed on 
the porch 

‘Gimme a chev/,’ Tierce said 
‘ Sure What brings you around here ^ ’ 

“Just passin’ by Thought about Lcia s iced tv a and got 
real thirsty Hadn’t seen you folks in a while 

They sat and talked, chewed and spat, and drank iced 
tea until it was dark and time tor the mosquitoes The 
drought required most of their time and Joe Frank talked at 
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length of the diy spell and how it was the worst in ten years. 
Hadn't had a drop of rain since the third week of June. And 
if it didn’t let up, he could forget the cotton crop. The beans 
might make it, but he was worried about the cotton. 

“Say, Joe Frank, I hear you got one of those jury sum- 
mons for the trial next week.” 

“Yeah, afraid so. Who told you?” 

“I don’t know. I just heard it aiound.” 

“1 didn’t know it was public knowledge.” 

“Well, I guess i must’ve heard it in Clanton today. I had 
business at the courthouse. That’s where 1 heard it. It’s that 
nigger’s trial, you know.” 

“That’s what I figured.” 

“How do you feel about that nigger shootin' them boys 
like he did?” 

“I don’t blame him,” inserted Lela. 

“Yeah, hut you can’t take the law into your own hands,” 
explained Joe Frank to his wife. “That’s what the court sys- 
tem is for.” 

“I’ll tell you what bothers me,” said Tierce, “is this in- 
sanity crap. They’re gonna say the nigger was crazy and tiy 
to get him off by insanity. Like that nut who shot Reagan. 
It’s a crooked way to get off. Plus it's a lie. I’hat nigger 
planned to kill them boys, and just sat there and waited on 
them. It was cold-blooded murder.” 

“What if it was your daughter. Will?” asked Lela. 

“I'd let the courts handle it. When we catcTi a rapist 
around here, especially a nigger, wc generally lock him up. 
Parchinan’s full of rapists who'll never get out. This ain’t 
New York or California or some crazy place where criminals 
go free. We’ve got a good system, and old Judge Noose 
hands down tough sentences. You gotta let the courts handle 
it. Our system won’t survive if we allow people, especially 
niggers, to take the law into their own hands. That’s what 
really scares me. Suppose this nigger gets off, walks out of 
the courthouse a free man. hverbody in the country will 
know it, and the niggers will go crazy. Evertime somebody 
crosses a nigger, he’ll just kill him, then say he was insane, 
and try to get off. That’s what’s dangerous about this trial.” 

“You gotta keep the niggers under control/' agreed Joe 
Frank. 
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“You better believe it. And if Hailey gets off, none of us 
will be safe. Ever nigger in this a>unty’ll carry a gun and just 
look for trouble.” 

“1 hadn’t really thought about that,” admitted Joe 
Frank. 

“I hope you do the right thing, Joe Frank. I just hope 
they put you in that jury box. We need some people with 
some sense.” 

“Wonder why they picked me?” 

“1 heard they fixed up a hundred and fifty summonses. 
They’re expectin’ about a hundred to show up.” 

“What’re my chances of gettin’ picked?’' 

“One in a hundred,” said Lela. 

“1 feel better then. I really ain’t got time to serve, what 
with my farmin’ and all.” 

“We sure need you on that jury,” said Tierce, 

The conversation drifted to local politics and the new 
supervisor and what a sorry job he was doing with the roads. 
Darkness meant bedtime for the Perrymans. Tierce said 
good night and drove home. He sat at his kitchen table with 
a cup of coffee and reviewed the jury list. His friend Rufus 
would be proud. Six names had been circled on Will’s list, 
and he had talked to all six. He put an okay by each name. 
They would be good jurors, people Rutus a)uld count on to 
keep law and order in Ford County. A couple had been 
noncommittal at first, but their good and trusted friend Will 
Tierce had explained justice to them and they were now 
ready to convict. 

Rufus would be real proud. And he had promised that 
young Jason Tierce, a nephew, would never be tried on 
those dope charges. 


Jake picked at the greasy pork chops and butterbeans, and 
watched Ellen across the table do the same thing. Lucien sat 
at the head of the table, ignored his food, fondled his drink, 
and flipped through the jury list offering comments on every 
name he recognized. He was drunker than normal. Most ol 
the names he didn’t recognize, but he commented on them 
anyway. Ellen was amused and winked repeatedly at her 
boss. 
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He dropped the list, and knocked his fork off the table. 

“Sallic!” he yelled. 

“Do you know how many ACLU members are in Ford 
County?” he asked Ellen. 

“At least eighty percent of the population,” she said. 

“One. Me. I was the first in history and evidently the 
last. These people are fools around hcr6. Row Ark. They 
don’t appreciate civil liberties. They’re a bunch of right-wing 
knee-jerk conservative Republican fanatics, like our friend 
Jake here.” 

“That’s not true. I cat at Claude’s at least once a week,” 
Jake said. 

“So that makes you progressive?” asked l^ucien. 

“It makes me a radical.” 

“I still think you’re a Republican.” 

“Look, Lucien, you can talk about my wife, or my 
mother, or my ancestors, but don’t call me a Republican.” 

“You look like a Republican,” said Ellen. 

“Does he look like a Democrat?” Jake asked, pointing 
at Lucien. 

“Of course. I knew he was a Democrat the moment I 
saw him.” 

“Then I’m a Republican.” 

“See! See!” yelled Lucien. He dropped his glass on the 
floor and it shattered. 

“Sallie!” 

“Row Ark, guess who was the third white man m Mis- 
sissippi to join the NAACP?” 

“Rufus Buckley,” said Jake. 

“Me. Lucien Wilbanks. Joined in 1767. White people 
thought I was crazy.” 

“Can you imagine,” Jake said. 

“Of course, black folks, or Negroes as we called them 
back then, thought I was crazy too. Hell, everybody thought 
I was crazy back then.” 

“Have they ever changed their minds?” Jake asked. 

“Shut up. Republican. Row Ark, why don’t you move to 
Clanton and we’ll start us a law Arm handling nothing but 
ACLU cases. Hell, bring your old man down from Boston 
and we’ll make him a partner.” 

“Why don’t you Jul: go to Boston?” Jake asked. 
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“Why don’t you just go to 'hell?” 

“What will we call it?” asked Ellen. 

“The nut house,” said Jake. 

“Wilbanks, Row and Ark. Attorneys at law.” 

“None of whom have licenses,” said Jake. 

Lucien’s eyelids weighed several pounds each. His head 
nodded forward involuntarily. He slapped Sallie on the rear 
as she cleaned up his mess. 

“1 hat was a cheap shot, Jake,” he said seriously. 

“Row Ark,” Jake said, imitating Lucien, “guess who 
was the last lawyer permanently disbarred by the Mississippi 
Supreme Court?” 

Ellen gracefully smiled at both men and said nothing. 

“Row Ark,” Lucien said loudly, “guess who will be the 
next lawyer in this county to be evicted from his office?” He 
roared with laughter, screaming and shaking. Jake winked at 
her 

When he settled down, he asked, “What’s this meeting 
tomorrow night?” 

“I want to cover the )uiy list with you and a few others.” 

“Who?” 

“Harry Rex, Stan Atcavage, mavbe one other.” 

“Where?” 

“Eight o’clock. My office. No alcohol ” 

“It’s my office, and I’ll bring a case of whiskey if 1 want 
to. My grandfather built the building, remember?” 

“How could 1 forget,” 

“Row Ark, let's get drunk.'’ 

“No thanks, Lucien. I’ve enjoyed dinner, and the con- 
versation, but 1 need to get back to Oxford.’* 

They stood and lett Lucien at the table. Jake declined 
the usual invitation to sit on the porch. Ellen left, and he 
went to his temporary room upstairs. He had promised 
Carla he would not sleep at home. Fie called her She and 
Hanna were fine. Worried, but fine. He didn’t mention Bud 
Twitty. 



A convoy of a)nvcrted school buses, each with an 
original paint job of white and red or green and 
black or a hundred other combinations and the 
name of a church emblazoned along the sides un- 
der the windows, rolled slowly around the Clanton square 
after lunch Wednesday. There were thirty-one in all, each 
packed tightly with elderly black people who waved paper 
fans and handkerchiefs in a futile effort to overcome the 
stifling heat. After three trips around the courthouse, the 
lead bus stopped by the post office and thirty-one doors flew 
open. The buses emptied in a frenzy. The people were di- 
rected to a gazebo on the courthouse lawn, where Reverend 
Ollie Agee was shouting orders and handing oik blue and 
white FREE CARL LEE placards. 

The side streets leading into the square became con- 
gested as cars from all directions inched toward the court- 
house and Anally parked when they could move no closer. 
Hundreds of blacks left their vehicles in the streets and 
walked solemnly toward the square. Tliey mingled around 
the gazebo and waited for their placards, then wandered 
through the oaks and magnolias looking for shade and greet- 
ing friends. More church buses arrived and were unable to 
circle the square because of the traffic. They unloaded next 
to the Coffee Shop. 

For the first time that year the temperature hit a hun- 
dred and promised to go higher. The sky produced no clouds 
for protection, and- there were no winds or breezes to 
weaken the burning rays or to blow away the humidity. A 
man’s shirt would soak and stick to his back in fifteen min- 
utes under a shade tree; five minutes without shade. Some of 
the weaker old folks found refuge iaside the courthouse. 

The crowd continued to grow. It was predominantly el- 
derly, but there were many younger, militant, angry-looking 
blacks who had missed the great civil rights marches and 
demonstrations of the sixties and now. realized that this 
might be a rare opportunity to shout and protest and sing 
‘'We Shall Overcome,” and in general celebrate being black 
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and oppressed in a white world. They meandered about 
waiting for someone to take charge. Finally, three students 
marched to the front steps of the courthouse, lifted their 
placards, and shouted, “Free Carl Lee. Free Carl Lee.” 
Instantly, the mob repeated the war cry* 

‘‘Free Carl Lee’” 

“Free Carl Lee!" 

“Free Carl Lee!” 

They left the shade trees and courthouse and moved 
closer together near the steps where a makeshift podium 
and PA system had been set up They yelled in unison at no 
one nr no place or nothing in particular, just howled the 
ncwl> established battle cry in a perfect chorus. 

“Free Carl Lee’” 

“Free Carl Lee’'' 

Tfie windows of the courthouse flew open as the clerks 
and secretaries gawked at the happening below The roar 
could be heard for blocks and the small shops and offices 
around the square emptied lire owncis and customers filled 
the sidewalks and watched in astonishment The demonstra- 
tviFs noticed their spectators, and the attention fueled the 
chanting, which increased in tempo and volume The vul* 
lures had Kutered about waiting and watching, and the noise 
cx».ited them They descended upon the liont lawn of the 
courthouse with cameras and microphones 

0/7ie and his men directed traffic until the highway and 
the streets were hopelessly gridlocked They mainlamed a 
presence, although ihcie was no hint they would be needed 
Agee and every lull-time, part hme, retired and pro- 
spective black preacher m three counties paraded through 
the dense mass of black screaming faces and made their way 
to the podium The sight of the ministers pumped up the 
fclebrants, and their unified chants leveil crited around ihe 
square, down the side streets into the sleepy residential dis- 
tricts and out into the countryside Thousands c>f blacks 
waved their placards and yelled their lungs out Agee swayed 
with the crowd He danced across the Nmall podium He 
slapped hands with the othei mmisteis He led the ihylhmic 
noise like a chon director He was a sight 
“Free Carl Lee'” 
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For fifteen minutes, Agee whipped the crowd into a 
frenzied, coalescent mob. Then, when with his finely trained 
ear he detected the first hint of fatigue, he walked to the 
microphones and asked for quiet. The panting, sweating 
faces yelled on but with less volume. The chants of freedom 
died quickly. Agee asked for room near the front so the 
press could congregate and do its job. He asked for stillness 
so they could go to the Ixird in prayer. Reverend Roosevelt 
offered a marathon to the Lord, an eloquent, alliterative 
oratorical fiesta that brought tears to the eyes of many. 

When he finally said “Amen,” an enormous black 
woman with a sparkling red wig stepped to the microphones 
and opened her vast mouth. The opening stanza of “Wc 
Shall Overcome” flowed forth in a deep, rich, mellow river 
of glorious a cappella. The ministers behind her immediately 
clasped hands and began to sway. Spontaneity swept the 
crowd and two thousand voices joined hei in surprising har- 
mony. The mournful, promising anthem rose above the 
small town. 

When they finished, someone shouted "Free Carl Lee!” 
and ignited another round of chanting. Agee quieted them 
again, and stepped to the microphones. He pulled an index 
card from his pocket, and began his sermon. 


As expected, Lucicn arrived late and half loaded. He 
brought a bottle and offered a drink to Jake, Atcavage, and 
Harry Rex, and each declined. 

“It’s a quarter till nine, Lucien,” Jake said. “We’ve been 
waiting for almost an hour.” 

“I’m being paid for this, am I?” he asked. 

“No, but I asked you to be here at eight sharp.” 

“And you also toid me not to bring a bottle. And 1 
informed you this was my building, built by my grandfather, 
leased to you as my tenant, for a very reasonable rent I 
might add, and I will come and go as I please, with or with- 
out a bottle.” 

“Forget it. Did you—” 

“What’rc those blacks doing across the street walking 
around the courthouse in the dark?” 

“It’s called a vigil,” explained Harry Rex. “They’ve 
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vowed to walk around the courthouse with candles, keeping 
a vigil until their man is free.*’ 

“That could be an awfully long vigil. 1 mean, those poor 
people could be walking until they die. T mean, this could be 
a twelve-, fifteen-year vigil. They might set a record. They 
might have candle wax up to their asses. Evenin’, Row Ark.” 

Ellen sat at the rolltop desk under William Faulkner. 
She l<x)ked at a well-marked copy of the jury list. She nod- 
ded and smiled at Lucien. 

“Row Ark,” Lucien said, “I have all the respect in the 
world for you. I view you as an equal. I believe in your right 
to equal pay for equal work. 1 believe in your right to choose 
whether to have a child or abort. 1 believe in all that crap. 
You are a woman and entitled to no special privileges be- 
cause of your gender. You should be treated just like a 
man.” Lucien reached in his pocket and pulled out a clip of 
cash. “And since you are a law clerk, genderless in my eyes, I 
think you should be the one to go buy a case of cold Coors.” 

“No, Lucien,” Jake said. 

“Shut up, Jake,” 

Ellen sto^ and stared at Lucien. “Sure, Lucien. But I’ll 
pay for the beer.” 

She left the office. 

Jake shook his head and fumed at Lucien. “This could 
be a long night.” 

Harry Rex changed his mind and poured a shot of whis- 
key into his coffee cup. 

“Please don’t get drunk,” Jake begged. “We’ve got work 
to do.” 

“J work better when I’m drunk,” said Lucien. 

“Me too,” said Harry Rex. 

“Tiiis could be interesting,” said Atcavage. 

Jake laid his feet on his desk and puffed on a cigar. 
“Okay, the first thing I want to do is decide on a model 
juror.” 

“Black,” said Lucien. 

“Black as old Coaly’s ass,” said Harry Rex. 

“I agree,” said Jake. “But we won’t get a chance Buck- 
ley will save his peremptory challenges for the blacks. We 
know that. We’ve got to concentrate on white people. ’ 

“Women,” said Lucien. “Always pick women for enmi- 
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nal trials. They have bigger hearts, bleeding hearts, and 
they’re much more sympathetic. Always go for women.” 

“Naw,” said Harry Rex. ‘ Not in this case. Women don’t 
understand things like taking a gun and blowing people 
away. You need fathers, young fathers who would want to do 
the same thing Hailey did. Daddies with little girls.” 

*'Since when did you get to be such an expert on picking 
juries?” asked Lucien. “I thought you were a sleazy divorce 
lawyer.” 

“I am a sleazy divorce lawyer, but I know how to pick 
juries.” 

“And listen to them through the wall.” 

’Cheap shot.” 

Jake raised his arms. “Fellas, please. How about Victor 
Onzell? You know him, Stan?” 

“Yeah, he banks with us. He’s about forty, married, 
three or four kids. White. From somewhere up North. Runs 
the truck stop on the highway north of town. He's been here 
about live years.” 

“1 wouldn't take him,” Lucien said. “If he’s from up 
North, he doesn't think like we do. Probably in favor of gun 
control and all that crap. Yankees always .scare me in crimi- 
nal ca.ses. I’ve always thought we should have a law in Mis- 
sissippi that no certified yankee could sit on a jury down 
here regardless of how long he's lived here.” 

’Thank you so much,” said Jake. 

“I'd take him,” said Harry Rex. 

“Why?” 

“He’s got kids, probably a daughter. If he’s from the 
North he’s probably not as prejudiced. Sounds good to me.” 

“John Tate Aston.” 

“He’s dead,” said Lucien. 

“What?” 

“I said he's dead. Been dead for three years.” 

“Why’s he on the list?” asked Alcavage, the non-lawyer. 

“They don’t purge the voter registration list,” explained 
Harry Rex, between drinks. “Some die and some move away, 
and it's impossible to keep the list up to date. I'hey’ve issued 
a hundred and fifty summons, and you can expect a hundred 
to a hundred and twenty to show up. The rest have died or 
moved away.” 
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“Caroline Baxter. Ozzie says she’s black,” Jake said flip- 
ping through his notes. “Works at the carburetor plant in 
Karaway.” 

“Take her,” said Lucien. 

‘i wish,” said Jake. 

Ellen returned with the beer. She dropped it in Lucien’s 
lap and tore a sixteen-ounce can out of a six-pack. She 
popped the top and returned to the rolltop desk. Jake de- 
clined, but Atcavage decided he was thirsty. Jake remained 
the non-drinker. 

“Joe Kitt Shepherd.” 

“Sounds like a redneck,” said Lucien. 

“Why do you say that?” asked Harry Rex. 

“The double first name,” Lucien explained. “Most red- 
necks have double first names. Like Billy Ray, Johnny Ray, 
Bobby Lee, Harry Lee,, Jesse Earl, Billy Wayne, Jerry 
Wayne, Eddie Mack. Even their women have double first 
names. Bobbie Sue, Betty Pearl, Maiy Belle, TheImf’Lou, 
Sally Faye ” 

“What about Harry Rex‘^” asked Harry Rex. 

“Never heard of a woman named Harry Rex.” 

‘ 1 mean for a male redneck.” 

“1 guess it’ll do.” 

Jake interrupted. “Dell Perry said he used to own a bail 
shop down by the lake. 1 take it no one knows him.” 

“No, but 1 bet he’s a redneck,” said Lucien. “Because of 
his name. I’d scratch him.” 

“Aren’t you given their addresses, ages, occupaiions, 
basic information like that?” asked Atcavage. 

“Not until the day ot trial. On Monday each prospective 
juror fills out a questionnaire in the courtroom. But until 
then we have only the names.” 

'What kind of juror are we looking for, Jake?” Ellen 
asked. 

“Young to middle-aged men with families. I would pre- 
fer to have no one over fifty ” 

“Why?” Lucien asked belligerently. 

“Younger whites are more tolerant of blacks.” 

“Like Cobb and Willard,” Lucien said. 

“Most of the older folks will always dislike blacks, but 
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the younger generation has accepted an integrated society. 
Less bigotry, as a rule, with youth." 

“I agree," said Hany Rex, “and I would stay away from 
women and rednecks." 

“That’s my plan." 

*T think you’re wrong," said Lucicn. “ Wpmcn arc more 
sympathetic. Just look at Row Ark. She’s sympathetic to- 
ward everyone. Right, Row Ark?” 

“Right,, Lucien.” 

“She has sympathy for criminals, child pornographers, 
atheists, illegal immigrants, gays. Don’t you. Row Ark?" 

“Right, Lucien.” 

“She and I hold the only two ACLU cards existing at 
this very moment in Ford County, Mississippi.” 

“That’s sick," said Atcavage, the banker. 

“Clyde Sisco," Jake said loudly, trying to minimize con- 
troversy. 

“He can be bought," Lucien said smugly. 

“What do you mean ‘He can be bought’?’’ Jake asked. 

“Just what 1 said. He can be bought." 

“How do you know?" asked Harry Rex 

“Are you kidding? He’s a Sisco. Biggest bunch ol 
crooks in the eastern part of the county. They all live around 
the Mays community. They’re professional thieves and insur- 
ance defrauders. They burn their houses every three years 
You’ve never heard of them?" He was shouting at Harry 
Rex, 

‘ No. How do you know he can be bought?" 

“Because I bought him once. In a civil case, ten years 
a^o. He was on the jury list, and 1 got word to him that I'd 
give him ten percent of the jury verdict. He’s very persua- 
sive." 

Jake dropped the jury lists and rubbed his eyes. He 
knew this was probably true, but didn't want to believe it. 

“And?” asked Harry Rex 

“And he was selected for the jury, and I got the largest 
verdict in the history of Ford County. It’s still the record." 

“Stubblefield?" Jake asked in disbelief. 

“That's it, my boy. Stubblefield versus North Texas 
Pipeline. Eight hundred thousand dollars. 

Appealed and affirmed by the Supreme Court." 
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“Did you pay him?” asked Harry Rex. 

Lucien finislied a long drink and smacked his lips. 
“Eighty thousand cash, in one-hundred>dollar bills,” he said 
proudly “He built a new house, then burned it down.” 

“What was your cut?” asked Atcavage. 

“Forty percent, minus eighty thousand.” 

The room was silent as everybody but Lucien made the 
calculation. 

“Wow,” Atcavage mumbled. 

“You’re kidding, aren’t you, Lucien?” Jake asked half- 
heartedly. 

“You know I’m serious, Jake. You know 1 lie compul- 
sively, but never about things like this. I’m telling the truth, 
and I’m telling you this guy can be bought.” 

“How much?” asked Harry Rex. 

“Forget it!” said Jake. 

“Five thousand cash, just guessing.” 

“Forget it!” 

There was a pause as each one looked at Jake to make 
sure he was not intcrc.sted in Clyde Sisco, and when it was 
obvious he was not interested, they took a drink and waited 
lor the next name. Around ten-thirty Jake had his first beer, 
and an hour later the case was gone and forty names re- 
mained. Lucien staggered to the balcony and watched the 
blacks carry their candles along the sidewalks next to the 
streets around the courthouse. 

“Jake, why is this deputy sitting in his car in front of my 
office?” he asked. 

“ That’s my bodyguard.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Nesbil.” 

“Is he awake?” 

“Probably not.” 

Lucien leaned dangerously ovci the railing. “Hey, Ncs- 
bit,” he yelled. 

Ncsbit opened the door of his patiol car. “Yeah, what is 
it?” 

“Jake here wants you to go to the store an^ get us some 
more beer. He’s very thirsty. Here’s a twenty. He’d like a 
case of Coors.” 

“I can’t buy it when I’m on duty,” Nesbit protested. 
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“Since when?” Lucien laughed at himself. 

“1 can’t do it.” 

“It’s not for you, Nesbit. It’s for Mr. Brigance, and he 
really needs it. He’s already called the sheriff^ and it’s okay.” 

‘^Who called the sheiiff?” 

“Mr. Brigance,” lied Lucien. “Sheriff said he didn’t care 
what you did as long as you didn’t drink any.” 

Nesbit shrugged and appeared satisfied. T.ucien 
dropped a twenty from tht balcony. Within minutes Nesbit 
was back with a case minus one which had been opened and 
was sitting on his radar gun. Lucien ordered Atcavage to 
fetch the beer trom below and distribute the first six-pack. 

An hour later the list was finished and the party was 
over. Nesbit loaded Harry Rex, Lucien. and Atcavage into 
his patrol car and took them home. Jake and his clerk sat on 
the balcony, sipping and watching the candles flicker and 
move slowly around the courthouse. Several cars were 
parked on the west side ol the square, and a small group 4>f 
blacks sat nearby in lawn chairs w^aiting to take their turns 
with the candles. 

“We didn’t do bad,” Jake said quietly, staring at the 
vigil. “We made notes on all but twenty of the hundred and 
fiftv.” 

^ “What’s next?” 

“I’ll try to find something on the other twenty, then 
we’ll make an index card for each juror We’ll know them 
like family by Monday.” 

Nesbit returned to the square and circled twice, watch- 
ing the blacks. He parked between the Saab and the BMW. 

“The M’Naghten brief is a masterpiece. Our psychia- 
trist, Dr. Bass, will be here tomorrow, and I want you to 
review M’Naghlen with him. You need to outline in detail 
the necessary questions to ask him at trial, and cover these 
with him. He worries me. I don’t know him, and I’m relying 
on Lucien. Get his resume and investigate his background. 
Make whatever phone calls are necessary. Check with the 
state medical association to make sure he has no history of 
disciplinary problems. He is very important to out case, and 
I don’t want any surprises.” 

^ “Okay, boss.” 

^ Jake finished his last beer. “Look, Ro>V Ark, this is a 
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very small town. My wife left five days ago, and I’m sure 
people will know it stxm. You look suspicious. People love to 
talk, so be discreet. Stay m the office and do your research 
and tell anyone who asks that you’re Ethel's replacement.” 

“That’s a big bra to fill.” 

“You could do it if you wanted to.” 

“I hope you know that I'm not nearly as sweet as I’m 
being forced to act.” 

“I know that.” 

They watched the blacks change shifts and a new crew 
take up the candles. Nesbit threw an empty beer can onto 
ihc sidewalk. 

"You’re not driving home are you?” Jake asked. 

“It would not be a good idea. Td register at least .20.” 

“You can sleep (m the couch m my office.” 

“Thanks. I will. 

Jake said good night, locked the office, and spoke 
briefly to Ncsbit. Then he placed himself carefully behind 
the wheel of the Saab. Ncsbit followed him to his home on 
Adams. He parked under the carport, next to C arla’s car, 
and Nesbit paiked in the driveway, ft was 1(H) A.M , Tliurs- 
day, July IS. 



They arrived in groups of two and three and tame 
from all over the state. They parked along the 
gravel road by the cabin deep in the woods. They 
entered the cabin dressed as normal working men, 
but once inside they slowly and meticulously changed into 
their neatly pressed and neatly folded robes and head' 
dresses. They admired one another’s uniforms and helped 
each other into the bulky outfits. Most of them knew each 
other, but a few introductions were necessary. They were 
forty in number; a good turnout. 

Stump Sisson was pleased. He sipped whiskey and 
moved around the room like a head coach reassuring his 
team before the kickoff. He inspected the uniforms and 
made adjustments. He was proud of his men, and told them 
so. It was the biggest meeting of its kind in years, he said. He 
admired them and their sacrifices in being there. He knew 
they had jobs and families, but this was important. He talked 
about the gloiy days when they were feared in Mississippi 
and had clout. Those days must return, and it was up to this 
very group of dedicated men to take a stand tor white peo- 
ple. The march could be dangerous, he explained. Niggers 
could march and demonstrate all day long and no one cared. 
But let white folks try and march and it was dangerous The 
city had issued a permit, and the nigger sheriff promised 
order, but most Klan marches nowadays were disrupted by 
roving bands of y6ung wild nigger punks. So be careful, and 
keep ranks. He, Stump, would do the talking. 

They listened intently to Slump’s pep talk, and when he 
finished they loaded into a dozen cars and followed him to 
town. 

Few if any people in Clanton had ever seen the Klan 
march, and as 2:00 P.M. approached a great wave of excite- 
ment rippled around the square. The merchants and their 
customers found excuses to inspect the sidewalks. They 
milled about importantly and watched the side streets. The 
vultures were out in full force and had congregated near the 
gazebo on the front lawn. A group of young blacks gathered 
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nearby under a massive oak- Ozzie smelled trouble. They 
assured him they had only come to watch and listen. He 
threatened them with jail if trouble started. He stationed his 
men at various points around the courthouse. 

“Here they come!” someone yelled, and the spectators 
strained to get a glimpse of the marching Klansmcn as they 
strutted importantly from a small street onfo Washington 
Avenue, the north border of the square. They walked cau- 
tiously, but arrogantly, their faces hidden by the .sinister red 
and white masks hanging from the royal headdresses. The 
spectators gawked at the faceless figures as the procession 
moved slowly along Washington, then south along Caffey 
Street, then east along Jackson Street. Stump waddled 
proudly in front of his men. When he neared the front of the 
courthouse, he made a sharp left turn and led his troops 
down the long sidewalk in Ihi center of the front lawn. They 
closed ranks in a loose semicircle around the podium on the 
courthouse steps. 

7'he vultures had scrambled and fallen over theiflselves 
following the march, and when Stump stopped his men the 
p(»dium was quickly adorned with a dozen microphones 
trailing wires in all directions to the cameras and recorders. 
Under the tree the group of blacks had grown larger, much 
larger, and some of them walked to within a few feet of the 
semicircle. The sidewalks emptied as the merchants and 
shopkeepers, their customers, and the other curious 
streamed across the streets onto the lawn to hear what the 
leader, the short fat one, was about to say. The deputies 
walked slowly through the crowd, paying particular attention 
to the group of blacks. Ozzic placed himself under the oak, 
in the midst of his people. 

Jake watched intently from the window in Jean Gilles- 
pie’s second floor office. The sight of the Klansmen, in full 
regalia, their cowardly faces hidden behind the ominous 
masks, gave him a sick feeling. The white hood, for decades 
a symbol of hatred and violence in the South, was back. 
Which one of those men had burned the cross in his yard? 
Were they all active in planning the bombing of his home? 
Which one would try something next? From the second 
floor, he could see the blacks inch closer. 

‘.‘You niggers were not invited to this rally!” Stump 
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screamed into the microphone, pointing at the blacks. '*This 
is a Kian meetin\ not a meetin' for a buncha niggers!” 

From the side streets and small alleys behind the rows 
of red brick buildings, a steady stream of blacks moved to> 
ward the courthouse. They joined the others, and in seconds 
Stump and his boys were outnumbered ten to one. O/zic 
radioed for backup. 

“My name’s Stump Sisson,” he said as he removed his 
mask. **And I’m proud to sa> I’m the Mississippi Imperial 
Wizard for the Invisible Empiie of the Ku Klux Klan. I’m 
here to say that the law-abidin’ white folks of Mississippi are 
sick and tired of niggers stealin’, rapin’, killin’, and gettin’ by 
with it. We demand justice, and we demand that this Mailc) 
nigger be convicted and his black ass vSent to the gas cham- 
ber!” 

“Free Carl Ixe!” screamed one oi the blacks 

“Free Carl l.ec!” thev repeated in unison. 

“Free Carl Lee!” 

“Shut up, you wild mggeis!” Stump shrieked ba<k. 
“Shut up, you animals!” His troops stood facing him, irozen, 
with their backs to the sci earning crowd. Oz/ie and six depu- 
ties moved between the groups 

“Free Carl I.cc!” 

“Free Car! Lee!” 

Stumps naturally colorful face had tunied an even 
deeper red Hiv t^cth nearly touched the microphones. 
“Shut up, you wild niggers! You had >our rally yesterday and 
wc didn’t disturb you. We have a right to assemble in peace, 
just like you, do! Now, shut up!” 

I’he chanting intensified. “Free C’arl Lee* Free Carl 
Lee!” 

“Where’s the sheriff’ He’s supposed to keep daw and 
order. Sheriff, do your job Shut those niggers up so we can 
assemble in peace Can’t you do your job, Sheiift'^ Can’t you 
control your own people? See, folks, that’s what you get 
when you elect niggers to public office.” 

The shouting continued and Stump stepped back from 
the microphones and watched the blacks. The photogra- 
phers and TV crews spun in circles trying to record it all. No 
one noticed a small window on the third floor of the court- 
house. It opened slowly, and from the darkness within a 
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crude firebomb was thrown onto the podium below. It 
landed perfectly at Slump’s feet and exploded, engulfing the 
wizard in fiames. 

The riot was on. Stump screamed and rolled wildly 
down the front steps. Three of his men shed their heavy 
robes and masks and attempted to cover him and smother 
the flames. I'he wooden podium and platform burned with 
the thick, unmistakable smell of gasoline. The blacks 
charged, wielding sticks and knives and hacking at anything 
with a white face or white robe. Under each white robe was 
a short black nightstick, and the Klansmen proved ready for 
the assault Within seconds of the explosion, the front lawn 
of the Ford County Courthouse was a battlefield as men 
screamed and cursed and howled in pain through thick, 
heavy smoke. The air was filled with rocks and stones and 
nightsticks as the two groups brawled in hand-to-hahd com- 
bat. 

Bodies began falling op the lush, green grass. Ozzie fell 
first: the victim of a wicked smash to the base of his skTill 
with a wrecking bar Nesbit, Prather, Hastings, Pirtle, Tatum, 
and other deputies lan here and there attempting unsuccess- 
fully to separate various combatants before they killed each 
other. Instead of running tor cover, the vultures darted cra- 
zily through the midst of the smoke and violence valiantly 
trying to capture yet a belter shot of the blood and gore. 
They were sitting ducks. One cameraman, his right eye bur- 
ied deep in his camera, caught a jagged piece of brick with 
his lett eye. He and his camera dropped quickly to the side- 
walk, where, after a tew seconds, another cameraman ap- 
peared and filmed his fallen comrade. A fearless, busy fe- 
male reporter from a Memphis station charged into the 
melee with her microphone in hand and her cameraman at 
her heels. She dodged a brick, then manenveied too close to 
a large Klansman who was just finishing off a couple of black 
teenagers, when, with a loud piercing scream, lie slapped her 
pretty head with his nightstick, kicked her as she fell, then 
brutally attacked her cameraman. 

Fresh troops from the Clanton C'ity Police arrived. In 
the center of the battle, Nesbit, Prather, and Hastings came 
together, stood with their backs to each other, and began 
firing their Smith & Wesson ..357 magnum service revolvers 
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into the air. The sound of the gunfire quelled the riot. The 
warriors froze and searched for the gunfire, then quickly 
separated and glared at each other. They retreated slowly to 
their own groups. The officers formed a dividing line be- 
tween the blacks and the Klansmen, all of whom were thank- 
ful for the truce. 

A dozen wounded bodies were unable to retreat. Ozzie 
sat dazed, rubbing his neck. The lady from Memphis was 
unconscious and bleeding profusely from the head. Several 
Klansmen, their white rolx's soiled and bloody, lay sprawled 
near the sidewalk. The fire continued to burn. 

The sirens drew closer and finally the fire trucks and 
ambulances arrived and drove onto the battlefield. Firemen 
and medics attended the wounded None were dead. Stump 
Sisson was taken away first. Ozzie was half dragged and halt 
carried to a patrol car. More police arrived and broke up the 
crowd. 


Jake, Harry Rex, and Ellen ate a lukewarm pizza and 
watched intently as the small television in the conference 
room broadcasted the day’s events in Clanton, Mississippi. 
CBS ran the story halfway through the news. The reportei 
had apparently escaped the riot unscathed, and he narrated 
the video with a play by play of the march, the shouting, the 
firebomb, and the melee. “As of late this afternoon,” he 
reported, “the exact number of casualties is unknown. I'he 
most serious injuries are believed to be the extensive burns 
suffered by a Mr. Sisson, who identified himself as an impe- 
rial wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. He is listed in serious condi- 
tion at the Mid South Burn Hospital in Memphis.’ 

The video showed a closeup of Stump burning while all 
hell broke loose. He continued: “The trial of Carl Lee Hai- 
ley is scheduled to start Monday here in Clanton. It is un- 
known at this t‘me what effect, if any, today’s riot will have 
on this trial. There is .some speculation the trial will be post- 
poned and/or moved to another county.” 

“That’s news to me,” said Jake. 

“You haven’t heard anything?” asked Harry Rex. 

“Not a word. And 1 presume I would be notified before 
CBS.” 
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The reporter disappeared and Dan Rather said he 
would return in a moment. 

“What does this mean?’' asked Ellen. 

“It means Noose is stupid for not changing venue.” 

“Be glad he didn’t,” said Harry Rex. “It’ll give you 
something to argue on appeal.” 

“Thanks, Harry Rex. 1 appreciate your confidence in my 
ability as a trial lawyer.” 

The phone rang. Harry Rex grabbed it and said hello to 
Carla. He handed it to Jake. “It’s your wife. Can we listen?” 

“No! Go get another pizza. Hello dear.” 

“Jake, arc you all right?” 

“Of course I’m all right.” 

“I just saw it on the news. It’s awful. Where were you?” 

“I was wearing one of those white robes.” 

“Jake, please. This is not funny.” 

“I was in Jean Gillespie’s office on the second floor. We 
had wonderful seats. Saw the whole thing. It was very ea(^:it- 
ing.” 

“Who are those people?” 

“Same ones who burned the cross in our front yard and 
tried to blow up the house.” 

“Where are they from.^” 

“Everywhere. Five arc in the hospital and their ad- 
dresses are scattered all over the state. One is a local boy. 
How’s Hanna?” 

“She's fine. She wants to come home. Will the trial be 
postponed?” 

“I doubt it.” 

“Are you safe?” 

“Sure. I’ve got a iull-time bodyguard and I carry a .38 in 
my briefcase. Don't worry.” 

“But I’m worried, Jake. I need to be home with you.” 

“No.” 

“Hanna can stay here until it’s over, but I want to come 
home.” 

“No, Carla. I know you’re safe out there. You won’t be 
safe if you’re here.” 

“Tlicn you’re not safe either.” 

“I’m as safe as I can get. But I’m not taking chances 
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with you and Hanna. It’s out of the question. That’s final. 
How are your parents?” 

“1 didn’t call to talk about my parents. I called because 
I’m scared and I want to be with you.” 

“And 1 want to be with you, but not now. Please under- 
stand.” 

She hesitated. “Where are you staying?” 

“At Lucien’s most of the time. Occasionally at home, 
with my bodyguard in the driveway.” 

“How’s my house?” 

“It’s still there. Dirty, but still there.” 

“1 miss it.” 

“Believe me, it misses you.” 

“I love you, Jake, and I’m scared.” 

“I love you, and I’m not scared. Just relax and take care 
of Hanna.” 

“Goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

jake handed the receiver to Ellen. “Where is she?” 

“Wilmington, North Carolina. Her parents spend the 
summers there.” 

Harry Rex had left for another pizza. 

“\ou miss her, don’t you?” asked Ellen. 

“In more ways than you can imagine.” 

“Oh, I can imagine.” 


At midnight they were in the cabin drinking whiskey, cussing 
niggers, and comparing wounds. Several had returned from 
the hospital in Memphis where they had visited briefly with 
Stump Sisson. He told them to proceed as planned. Eleven 
had been released from the Ford County Hospital with vari- 
ous cuts and bruises, and the others admired their wounds as 
each took his turn describing to the last detail how he had 
gallantly battled multiple niggers before being wounded, 
usually from the rear or blind side. They were the heroes, 
the ones with the bandages. Then the others told their sto- 
ries and the whiskey flowed. They heaped praise upon the 
largest one when he told of his attack on the pretty television 
reporter and her nigger cameraman. 

After a couple of hours of drinking and storytelling the 
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talk turned to the task at hand. A map pf the county was 
produced, and one of the locals pinpointed the targets. 
There were twenty homes this night — twenty names taken 
from the list of prospective jurors someone liad furnished. 

Five teams of four each left the cabin in pickups and 
headed into the darkness to further their mischief. In each 
pickup were four wooden crosses, the smaller models, nine 
feet by four feet, each soaked with kerosene. They avoided 
Clanton and the small towns in the county and instead kept 
to the dark countryside. The targets were in isolated areas, 
away from traffic and neighbors, out in the country where 
things go unnoticed and people go to bed early and sleep 
soundly. 

The plan of attack was simple: a truck would stop a few 
hundred feet down the road, out of sight, no headlights, and 
the driver remained with engine running while the other 
three carried the cross to the front yard, stuck it in the 
ground, and threw a torch on it. The pickup then met them 
in front of the house for a quiet getaway and joyride to the 
next target 

The plan worked simply and with no complications at 
nineteen of the twenty targets. But at Luther Pickett’s resi- 
dence a strange noise earlier in the night had aroused Lu- 
ther, and he sat in the darkness of his front porch waiting for 
nothing in particular when he saw a strange pickup move 
suspiciously along the gravel road out beyond his pecan tree. 
He grabbed his shotgun and listened as the truck turned 
around and stopped down the road. He heard voices, and 
then saw three figures carrying i pole or something into his 
front yard, next to the gravel road. Luther crouched behind 
a shrub next to the porch, and aimed. 

The driver took a slug of cold beer ind watched to see 
the cross go up in flames. He heard a shotgun instead His 
buddies abandoned the cross and the torch and the front 
yard, and jumped into a small ditch next to the road. An- 
other shotgun blast. The driver could hear the screanris and 
obscenities. They had to be rescued! He threw down his beer 
and stepped on the gas. 

Old Luther fired again as he came off the porch, and 
again as the truck appeared and stopped by the shallow 
ditch. Tht three scrammed desperately from the mud, stum- 
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bling and sliding, cussing and yelling as they attacked the 
truck and furiously fought to jump into the bed 

“Hang on’’’ yelled the driver just as old Luther bred 
again, this time spraying the pickup. He watched with a 
smile as the truck sped away, spinning gravel and hshtailing 
from ditch to ditch Just a bunch of drunk kids, he thought 
From a pay phone, a Kluxer held the list of twenty 
names and twenty phone numbers He called them all, sim- 
ply to ask them to take a look in their front yards 



Fliday morning Jake phoned the Ntwse home and 
was informed by Mrs. Ichabod that His Honor was 
presiding over a civil tiial in Polk County. Jake 
gave instructions to Ellen and left for Smithfield, 
an hour away. He nodded at His Honor as he entered the 
empty courtroom and sat on the front row. Except for the 
jurors, there were no other spectators. Noose was bored, the 
jurors were bored, the lawyers were bt^red, and after two 
minutes Jake was bored, i^ter the witness finished Noose 
called for a short recess, and Jake went to his chambers. 

“Hello, Jake Why’rc you here*^” 

“You heard what happened yesterday."' 

“I saw it on the news last night.” 

“Have you heard what happened this morning?” 

“No ” 

“Evidently someone gave the Klan a list of the prospec- 
tive jurors. Last night they burned crosses in the yards of 
twenty of the jurors.” 

Noose was shocked. “Our jurors!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

’ Did they catch anybody?” 

“Ot course not. They were too busy putting out fires. 
Besides, you don’t catch these people.” 

“Twenty of our jurors,” Noose repeated. 

“Yes, sir " 

Noose pawed at his mangled mass ot brilliant gray hair 
and walked slowly around the sflnall room, shaking his head 
and occasionally scratching his ciotch. 

“Sounds like intimidation to me,” he muttered. 

What a mind, thought Jake. A real genius “I would say 

so ” 

“So what am I supposed to do?” he asked with a touch 
of frustration. 

“Change venue.” 

“To where?” 

“Southern part of the state.’ 

“I sde. Perhaps Carey County. I believe it’s sixty oerrent 
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black. That would generate at least a hung jury, wouldn’t it? 
Or maybe you would like Brower County. I think it’s even 
blacker. You’d probably get an acquittal there, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“I don’t care where you move it. It’s not fair to tiy him 
in Ford County. Things were bad enough before the war 
yesterday. Now the white folks are really in a lynching mood, 
and my man’s got the nearest available neck. The situation 
was terrible before the Klan started decorating the county 
with Christmas trees. Who knows what else they’ll try before 
Monday. There’s no way to pick a fair and impartial jury in 
Ford County.” 

“You mean black jury?” 

“No, sir! 1 mean a jury that ha.sn’t prejudged this case. 
Carl Lee* Hailey is entitled to twelve people who haven’t 
already decided his guilt or innocence.” 

Noose lumbered toward his chair and fell into it. He 
removed those glasses from that nose and picked at the end 
of it. 

“Wc could excuse the twenty,” he wondered aloud. 

“That won’t help. The entire county knows about it or 
will know about it within a few hours. You know how fast 
word travels. The entire panel will feel threatened.” 

“Then we Ciiuld disqualify the entire panel and summon 
a new one.” 

“Won’t work,” Jake answered shaiply, frustrated by 
Noose’s stubbornness. “All jurors must -come from Ford 
County, and everybody in the county knows about it. And 
how do vou keep the Klan from harassing the next panel? It 
won’t work.” 

“What makes you so confident the Klan won’t follow 
the case if I move it to another county?” The sarcasm 
dripped from every word. 

“I think they will follow it,” Jake admitted. “But we 
don’t know that for sure. What we do know is that the Klan 
is already in Ford County, that it’s quite active now, and that 
it has already intimidated some potential jurors. That’s the 
issue. The question is, what will you do atout it?” 

“Nothing,” Noose said bluntly. 

“Sir?” 

“Nothing. 1 will do nothing but dismiss the twenty. 1 will 
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(^refiilly interrogate the panel next Monday, when the trial 
starts in Oanton.” 

Jake stared in disbelief. Noose had a reason, a motive, a 
fear, something he was not telling. Lucien was right — some* 
one had gotten to him. 

‘‘May 1 ask why?” 

“I don’t think it matters where we try Carl Lee Hailey. I 
don’t think it matters who we put in the juiy box. I don’t 
think it matters what color they are. Their minds are made 
up. All of them, wherever and whoever they are. They’ve 
already made up their minds, Jake, and it’s your job to pick 
those who think your man is a hero.” 

That’s probably true, thought Jake, but he wouldn’t ad* 
mit it. He continued staging at the trees outside. “Why are 
you afraid to move it?” 

Ichabod’s eyes narrowed,* and he glared at Jake. 
“Afraid? I’m not afraid of any ruling I make. Why are you 
afraid to try it in Ford County?” 

“I thought 1 just explained it.” 

“Mr. Hailey will be tried in Ford County starting filon* 
day. That’s three days from today. And he will be tried there 
not because I’m afraid to move it, but because it wouldn’t do 
any good to move it. I’ve considered all this very carefully, 
Mr. Brigance, many times, and 1 feel comfortable with the 
trial in Clanton It will not be moved. Anything further?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Good. See you Monday.” 


Jake entered his office thr igh the rear door. The front 
door had been locked for a week now, and there was always 
someone banging on it and yelling at it. Most of them were 
reporters, but many were friends jv .t stopping by t«> gossip 
and find out what they could about the big trial. Clients were 
a thing of the past. The phone rang constantly. Jake never 
touched it and Ellen grabbed it if she was nearby. 

He found her in the conference room up to her elbows 
in law books. The M’Naghten brief was a masterpiece. He 
had requested no more; than twenty pages. She gave him 
seventy*five perfectly typed and plainlv worded pages, and 
explained there was no way to cover the Mississippi version. 
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of M’Naghten in fewer words. Her research was painstaking 
and detailed. She had started with the original M'Naghten 
case in England in the 1800 ’s and worked through a hundred 
and fifty years of insanity law in Mississippi. She discarded 
insignificant or confusing cases, and explained in wonderful 
simplicity the complicated, major cases. The brief concluded 
with a summary of current law, and applied it to the trial of 
Carl Lee JIailey. 

In a smaller brief, only fourteen pages, she had reached 
the unmistakable conclusion that the jury would see the sick- 
ening pictures of Cobb and Willard with their brains splat- 
tered abou{ the stairway. Mississippi admitted such inflam- 
matory evidence, and she had found no way around it. 

She had typed thirty-one pages of research on the de- 
fense of justifiable homicide, something Jake had considered 
briefly after the killings. She reached the same conclusion 
Jake had reached — it wouldn’t work. She had found an old 
Mississippi case where a man had caught and killed an es- 
caped convict who was armed. He had been acquitted, but 
the differences in that case and Carl Lee’s cuwsc were enor- 
mous. Jake had not asked for the brief, and was irritated 
that so much energy had been spent on it. He said nothing, 
however, since she had produced everything he had asked 
for. 

The most pleasant surprise had been her work with Dr. 
W.T. Bass. She had met with him twice during the week, and 
they had covered M’Naghten in grci't detail. She prepared a 
twenty-five-page script of the questions to be asked by Jake 
and the answers to be given by Bass. It was a skillfully 
crafted dialogue, and he marveled at her seasoning When 
he was her age. he was an average student more concerned 
with romance than research. She, on the other hand, as a 
third-year law student was writing briefs that read like trea- 
tises. 

“How’d it go?” she asked. 

‘‘As expected. He did not budge. Tbc trial will start 
here Monday with the same panel, minus the twenty who 
received their subtle warnings.” 

“He’s crazy.” 

“What’re you working on?” 

“I’m finishing the brief to support our position that the 
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details of the rape should be discussed before the jury It 
looks good, at this point * 

‘ When will you hnish it*^” 

‘is there some hurry*^” 

“By Sunday, if possible IVe got another chore, some- 
thing a little different “ 

She slid her legal pad away and listened 
‘The State’s psychiatrist will be Dr Wilbert Rode- 
hcaver, head of staff at Whitfield He's been there forever, 
and has testifed in hundreds of casts 1 want you to dig a 
little and see how often his name appears in court deci 
sions ’’ 

1 ve already run across his name ’ 

Good As you know, the only cases we read about 
Irom the Supreme Court are the ones whcie the defendant 
at trial was convicted and has appealed The acquittals arc 
not reported I’m more interested in these ” 

Where are you coming from'^" 

I have a hunch Roddheaver is very reluctant to give an 
opinion that a defendant was legally insane There’s a 
chanco he s never done it tven in cases where the defen 
dant was clearly cra/y and did not know what he was doing 
I d like to ask Rodeheaver on cross-examination, about 
some of the cases in which he s said there’s nothing wrong 
with an obviously sick man, and the jury acquitted him ” 
Those cases will be very hard to find ” 

I know, but you can do it Row Ark Tve watched you 
woik tor a week now, and 1 know you can do it 
I m flattered, boss 

You mav have to make puonc calls to atloincys around 
the state who’ve crossed Rodeheaver before It’ll be hard. 
Row Ark, but get it done ’ 

Yes, boss I’m sure >ou wanted it yesterday ” 

Not really 1 doubt if wc 11 get to Rodcheavci next 
week so you have some lime 

1 don’t knov^/ how to act You mean it s not urgent'^ ’ 
No, but that rape brief is 
Yes, boss ’ 

Have you had lunch ^ 
i’m not hungry 

“Gwd Don’t make an> plans for dinner 
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“What does that mean?” 

“It means Fve got an idea.” 

“Sort of like a date?” 

“No, sort of like a business lunch with two profession- 
als.” 

Jake packed two briefcases and left. “HI be at Lu- 
cian’s,” he told her, “but don’t call unless it’s a dire emer- 
gency. Don’t tell anyone where 1 am.” 

“What are you working on?” 

“The juiy.” 

Lucien had passed out drunk in the swing on the porch, 
and Sallie was not around. Jake helped himself to the spa- 
cious study upstairs. Lucien had more law books in his home 
than most lawyers had in their offices. He unpacked his mess 
in a chair, and on the desk he placed an alphabetical list of 
the jurors, a stack of three-by-five notecards, and several 
Magic Markers. 

The first name was Acker, Bany Acker. The last name 
was written in large print across the top of a notecard with a 
blue Magic Market. Blue for men, red for women, black for 
blacks, regardless of gender. Under Acker’s name he made 
notes with a pencil. Age, about forty. Married to his second 
wife, three children, two daughters. Runs a small unprofit- 
able hardware store on the highway in Clanton. Wife, secre- 
tary at a bank. Drives a pickup. Likes to hunt. Wears cowboy 
boots. Pretty nice guy. Atcavage had gone to the hardware 
store Thursday to get a look at Barry Acker. Said he looked 
okay, talked like he had some education. Jake wrote the 
number nine by the name Acker. 

Jake was impressed with his research. Surely Buckley 
would not be as thorough. 

The next name was Bill Andrews. What a name. There 
were six of them in the phonebook. Jake knew one, Harry 
Rex knew another one, and Ozzie knew a black one, but 
nobody knew which one got the summons. He put a question 
mark by the name. 

Gerald Ault. Jake smiled when he wrote the name on 
the notecard. Ault had passed through his office a few years 
back when the bank foreclosed on his house in Clanton. His 
wife was stricken with kidney disease, and the medical hills 
broke them. He was an intellectual, educated at Princeton, 
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where he met his wife. She was from Ford County, the only 
child of a once prominent family of fools who had invested 
all their money in railroads. He arrived in Ford County just 
in time for his in-laws to go under, and the easy life he had 
married dissolved into one of struggle. He taught school for 
a while, then ran the library, then worked as a clerk in the 
courthojLise. He developed an aversion to hard work. Then 
•his wife got sick, and they lost theii^modest house. He now 
worked in a convenience store. 

Jake knew something about Gerald Ault that no one 
else knew. As a child in Pennsylvania, his family lived in a 
farmhouse near the highway. One night while they slept, the 
house caught fire. A passing motorist stopped, kicked in the 
front door and began rescuing the Aults. The fire spread 
quickly, and when Gerald and his brother awoke they were 
trapped in their upstairs bedroom. They ran to the window 
and screamed. Their parents and siblings yelled helplessly 
from the front lawn. Hames poured from every window in 
the house except for their bedroom. Suddenly, the rescuer 
.soaked himself with water from the garden hose, da.shed into 
the burning house, fought the flames and smoke as he raced 
up'Jtairs, then bolted through the bedroom door. He kicked 
out the window, grabbed Gerald and his brother, and 
jumped to the ground. Miraculously, they were not hurt. 
They thanked him, through tears and embraces. They 
thanked this stranger, whose skin was black. He was the first 
Negro the children had ever seen 

Gerald Ault was one of the few white people in Ford 
Tounty who truly loved black people. Jake put a ten by his 
name. 

For .six hours he went through the jury list, making note- 
cards, concentrating on each name, envisioning each juror in 
the box and m deliberation, talking lo each one. He rated 
them. Every black got an automatic ten; the whites were not 
.so easy. The men rated higher than the women; the young 
men higher than the old men; the educated slightly higher 
than the uneducated; the liberals, both ot them, received the 
highest ratings. 

He eliminated the twenty Noose planned to exclude. He 
knew something about one hundred a.io eleven of the pro- 
spectiye jurors. Surely, Buckley could not know so muchf 
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Ellen was typing on EthePs machine when Jake returned 
from Lucien^s. She turned it off, closied the law books she 
was typing from, and watched him. 

“Where’s dinner?” she asked with a wicked smile. 

“We’re taking a road trip.” 

“All right! Where to?” 

“Have you ever been to Robinsonville, Mississippi?” 

“No, but I’m ready. What’s there?” 

“Nothing but cotton, soybeans, and a great little restau- 
rant.” 

“What’s the dress code?” 

Jake inspected her. She wore the usual — jeans, neatly 
starched and faded, no socks, a navy button-down that was 
four sizes too big but tucked in nicely above her slender hips. 

“You look fine,” he said. 

They turned off the copier and the lights and left 
Clanton in the Saab. Jake stopped at a liquor store in the 
black section of town and bought a six-pack of Ccx)rs and a 
tall, cold bottle of Chablis. 

“You have to bring your own bottle to this place ” he 
explained as they left town. The sun was setting into* the 
highway ahead, and Jake flipped down the sun visors. Ellen 
played bartender and opened two cans. 

“How far is this place?” she asked. 

“Hour and a half.” 

“Hour and a half! I’m starving.” 

“Then fill up on beer. Believe me it’s worth it.” 

“What’s on the menu?” 

“Barbecued, sauteed shiimp, Irog legs, and charbroiled 
catfish.” 

She sipped on the beer “We’ll see.” 

Jake stepped on the gas, and they raced across bridges 
over the countless tributaries of Lake Chatulla. They 
climbed steep hills covered with layers of dark green kudzu. 
They flew around corners and dodged pulpwood trucks mak- 
ing their last runs of the day. Jake opened the sunroof, low- 
ered the windows and let the wind blow. Ellen leaned back 
in the seat and closed her eyes. Her thick, wavy hair swirled 
around her face. 
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“Look, Row Ark, this dinner is stnctly business — ” 
“Sure, sure ” 

“I medP It Tm the employer, you’re the employee, and 
this IS a business meal Nothing more or less So don’t get 
any lustful ideas in your FRA, sexually liberated brain “ 
“Sounds like you’re the one with the ideas ” 

“Nope I just know what you’re thinking ” 

“How do >ou know what I’m thinking*^ Why do you 
assume you’re so irresistible and that I’m planning a big 
seduction scene 

‘Just keep your hands to yourself I’m a wonderfully 
happily married man with a gorgeous wife who’d kill it she 
i\ ught I was fooling around ’’ 

Ok ly, let’s pretend to be friends Just two friends hav- 
ing dinner ” 

That doesn l wori* in the South A male iriend cannot 
have dinner with a female friend if the male friend has a 
wife It just dix*sn’t work down here ’’ 

Why not ^ 

Because men don t have female friends No way I 
don’t know ol a single man in the entire South who is mar- 
iied and has a Icmak tnend I think it goes ^ack to the C’lvil 
War 

I think It goes back to the Daik Ages Why are South 
\N )men so jealous'^ 

Bccau>c thus the way we’ve trained them They 
ic ’rued from us It my wife met a male friend for lunch or 
dinne 1 d i Ins head off and file tor divorce She learned 
It fn I iL 

That makes absolutely no sense ’ 

Of course it doesn t 

Youi wife has no male fixnds^ 

None that 1 know ol 11 you learn f any, let me know ’ 
‘ And you have no female friends ^ ’ 

Why would 1 want female friends^ They can’t talk 
about football, or duck hunting, or politics, oi lawsuits, or 
anything that 1 want to talk about They talk about kids, 
clothes, recipes, coupons, furniture, stuff I know nothing 
about No, I don t have any female frien Don’t want any ’’ 
“That’s what I love about the South i he people are so 
tolerant*’’ 
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“Thank you.” 

“Do you have any Jewish friends?”' 

“I don’t know of any in Fold County. I had a real good 
friend in law school, Ira Tauber, from New Jersey. We were 
very close. I love Jews. Jesus was a Jew, you know. I’ve never 
understood anti-Semitism.” 

“My God, you are a liberal. How about, uh, homosexu- 
als?” 

“I feel sorry for them They don’t know what they’re 
missing. But that’s their problem.” 

“Could you have a homosexual friend?” 

“I guess, as long as he didn’t tell me.” 

“Nope, you’re a Republican.” 

She took his empty can and threw it in the back seat. 
She opened two more. The sun was gone, and the heavy, 
humid air felt cool at ninety miles an hour. 

“So we can’t be friends?” she said. 

“Nope.” 

“Nor lovers.” 

“Please. I’m tiying to drive.” 

“So what are we?” 

“I’m the lawyer, you’re the law clerk. I’m the employer, 
you’re the employee. I’m the boss, you’re the gofer.” 

“You’re the male, I’m the female.” 

Jake admired her jeans and bulky shirt. “There’s not 
much doubt about that.’' 

Ellen shook her head and stared at the mountains of 
kudzu flying by. Jake smiled, drove faster, and sipped his 
beer. He negotiated a series of intersections on the rural, 
deserted highways and, suddenly, the hills disappeared and 
the land became flat. 

“What’s the name of the restaurant?” she asked. 

“The Hollywood.” 

“The what?” 

“The Hollywood.” 

“Why is it called that?” 

“It was once located in a small town a few miles away by 
the nam^ of Hollywood, Mississippi. It burned, and they 
moved it to Robinsonville. They still call it the Hollywood.” 

‘JfWhat’s so gieat about it?” 

“Great food, great music, great atmosphere, and it’s a 
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thousand miles from Clanton and no one will see me having 
dinner with a strange and beautiful woman.” ' 

“I’m not a woman. I’m a gofer.” 

“A strange and beautiful gofer.” 

Ellen smiled to herself and ran her hngers through her 
hair. At another intersection, he turned left and headed west 
until they found a settlement near a railroad. A row of 
wooden buildings sat empty on one side of the road, and 
across the street, all by itself, was an old dty goods store with 
a dozen cars parked around it and music rolling softly out 
the windows. Jake grabbed the bbttl^ of Chablis and es- 
corted his law clerk up the steps, onto the front porch, and 
inside the building. 

Next to the door was a small stage, where a beautiful 
old black lady. Merle, sat at her piano and sang “Rainy 
Night in Georgia.” Three long rows of tables ran to the fr 't 
and stopped next to the stage. The tables were half full, an^' 
a waitress in the back poured beer from a pitcher and mo- 
tioned for them to come on in. She seated them in the rear, 
at a small table with a red-checkcred tablecloth. 

“Y’all want some fned dill pickles, honey?’' she esked 
lake. 

“Yes! Two orders.” 

Ellen frowned and looked at Jake. “Fried dill pickles?” 

“Yes, of course. They don’t serve them in Boston?” 

“Do you people fiy everything?” 

“Everything that’s worth eating. If you don’t like them. 
I’ll eat them.” 

A yell went up from the ..able across the aisle. Foii» 
couples toasted something or somebody, then broke into ri- 
otous laughing. The restaurant maintaired a constant roa * 
ot yelling and talking. 

“The good thing about the Hollywood,” Jake explained, 
“is that you can make all the noise you want and stay as long 
as you want, and nobody cares. When you get a tabic here, 
it's yours for the night. They’ll start singing and dancing in a 
minute.” 

Jake ordered sauteed shrimp and charbroiled catfish for 
both of them. Ellen passed on the frog \gs. The waitress 
hurried b.ack with the Chablis and two chilled glasses. They 
toasted Carl Lee Hailey and his insane mind 
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“Whatta you think of Bass?” Jake asked. 

“He’s the perfect witness. He’ll say anything we want 
him to say.” 

“Does that bother you?” 

‘it would if he was a fact witness. But he’s an expert, 
and he can get by with his opinions. Who will challenge 
him?” 

“Is he believable?” 

“When he’s sober. We talked twice this week. On Tues- 
day he was lucid and helpful. On Wednesday, he was drunk 
and indifferent. T think he’ll be as helpful as any psychiatrist 
we could find. He doesn’t care what the truth is, and he’ll tell 
us what we want to hear.” 

“Does he think CJarl Lee was legally insane?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“No. Ro\^ Ark, Carl Lee told me five days before the 
killings that he would do it. He showed me the exact place 
where he would ambush them, although at the time 1 didn’t 
realize it. Our client knew exactly what he was doing.” 

“Why didn’t you stop him?” 

“Because 1 didn’t believe him. His daughter had just 
been raped and was fighting for her life.” 

“Would you have stopped him if you could?” 

“I did tell Ozzie. But at the time neither of us dreamed 
it could happen. No, I would not have stopped him if 1 knew 
for certain. I would have done the same thing.” 

“How?” 

“Eixactly as he did it. It was veiy easy.” 

Ellen approached a fried dill pickle with her fork and 
played with it suspiciously. She cut it in half, pierced it with 
the fork, and sniffed it carefully. She put it in her mouth and 
chewed slowly. She swallowed, then pushed her pile of pick- 
les across the table toward Jake. 

“Typical yankee,” he said. “I don’t understand you. Row 
Ark. You don’t like fried dill pickles, you’re attractive, very 
bright, you could go to work with any blue-chip law firm in 
the country for megabucks, yet you want to spend your ca- 
reer losing sleep over cutthroat murderers who are on death 
row and about to get their just rewards. What makes you 
tick. Row Ark?” 

“You lose sleep over the same people. Now it’s Carl 
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iJee Hailey. Next year it’ll be some other murderer who ev- 
erybody hates but you’ll lose sleep over him because he hap- 
pens to be your client. One of these days, Brigance, you’ll 
have a client on death row, and you’ll learn how terrible it is. 
When they strap him in the chair and he looks at you for the 
last time, you’ll be a changed man. You’ll know how barbaric 
the system is, and you’ll remember Row Ark.” 

“Then I’ll grow a beard and join the ACLU.” 

“Probably, if they would accept you.” 

The sauteed shrimp arrived in a smaH black skillet. It 
simmered in butter and garlic and barbeque sauce. Ellen 
dipped spoonfuls onto her plate and ate like a refugee. 
Meilc lit into a stirring rendition of “Dixie,” and the crowd 
sang and clapped along. 

The waitress ran by and threw a platter of battered and 
crunchy frog legs on the table. Jake finished a glass of wine 
and grabbed a handful of the frog legs. Ellen tried to ignore 
them. When they were full of appetizers, the catfish was 
served. The grease popped and fizzed and they did not tObch 
the china. It was charbroiled to a deep brown crisp with 
black squares from the grill burned on each side. They ate 
and drank slowly, watching each other and savoring the deli- 
cious entree. 


At midnight, the bottle was empty and the lights were 
dimmed. They said good night to the waitress and to Merle. 
They walked carefully down the steps and to the car, Jake 
buckled his seat belt. 

“I’m too drunk to drive,” he said. 

“So am 1. 1 saw a little motel not far down the road.” 

“1 saw it too, and there were no vacancies. Nice try. 
Row Ark. Get me drunk and tiy to take advantage of me.” 

“I would if I could, mister.” 

For a moment their eyes met. Ellen’s face reflected the 
red light cast by the neon sign that flashed hoi lywood atop 
the restaurant. 

The moment grew longer and then the sign was turned 
off. The restaurant had closed. 

Jake started the Saab, let it warm, and raced away into 
the darkness. 
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Mickey Mouse called Ozzie early Saturday morning at his 
home and promised more trouble from the Klan. riot 
on Thursday had not been their fault, he explained, yet they 
were being blamed for it. They had marched in peace, apd 
now their leader lay near death with seventy percent of his 
body covered with third-degree bums. There would be retal- 
iation; it had been ordered from above. Reinforcements 
were on the way from other states, and there would be vio- 
lence. No specifics now, but he would call later when he 
knew more. 

Ozzie sat on the side of his bed, rubbed the swollen 
huftip on the back of his neck and called the mayor^ And he 
called Jake. An hour later they met in Ozzie's office. 

“The situation is about to get outta hand,” Ozzie said, 
holding an ice pack to his neck and grimacing with every 
word. “Fve got it from a reliable informant that the Klan 
plans to retaliate for what happened Thursday. They’re sup- 
posed to bring fresh troops from other states.” 

“Do you believe it?” asked the mayor. 

“I’m afraid not to believe it.” 

“Same informant?” asked Jake. 

“Yep.” 

“Then I believe it.” 

“Somebody said there was talk of movin’ or postponin’ 
the trial,” Ozzie said. “Any chance of it?” 

“No. I met with Judge Noose yesterday. It won’t be 
moved and it’ll start Monday.” 

“Did you tell him about the burnin’ crosses*^” 

“I told him everything.” 

“Is he crazy*^” asked the mayor. 

“Yes, and Ntupid. But don’t quote me oh that.” 

“Is he on solid legal ground?” asked Ozzie. 

Jake shook his head. “More like quicksand.” 

“What have you got in mind?” asked the mayor. 

Ozzie changed ice packs and carefully rubbed his neck. 
He spoke with pain. “I have a strong desire to prevent an- 
other riot. Our hospital is not big enough to allow this crap 
to continue. We must do something. The blacks are angry 
and volatile, and it wouldn’t take much to ignite thcih. Some 
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blacks are just lookin' for a reason to start shootin', and 
those white robes are good targets. I've got a hunch the Klan 
may do somethin’ really stupid, like try to kill somebody. 
They’re gettin’ more national exposure off this than they’ve 
had in ten years. The informant told me that after Thursday 
they've had calls from all over the country from volunteers 
wantin’ to come down here and join the-fun.” 

He slowly rolled his head around his shoulders and 
changed ice packs again. “I hate to say it. Mayor, but I think 
you should call the governor and ask for the National 
Guard. I know it’s a drastic step, but I’d hale to get someone 
killed.’' 

“The National Guard!*’ the mayor repeated in disbelief. 

“That’s what I said.” 

Occupying Clanton*^*’ 

“Yep. Protectin’ your people.” 

“Patrolling the streets?” 

“Yep. With guns and everthine.” 

“Oh my, this is drastic. Aren’t you overreacting a bit?” 

“No. It’s evident I don’t have enough men to keep 
peace around here. We couldn’t even stop a not that hap- 
pened right in front of us. The Klan’s burnin’ crosses all over 
the county, and we can’t do anything about it. What will we 
do when the blacks decide to start some trouble? 1 don’t 
have enough men, Mayor. I need some help.” 

Jake thought it was a mar\'elous idea. How could a fair 
and impartial jury be chosen when the National Guard had 
the courthouse surrouniicd? He th*»ugiii of the jurors arriv- 
ing for court Monday and walking past the soldiers with guns 
and jeeps and maybe even a lank or two parked in front of 
the courthouse. How could thev He fair ^^nd impartial? How 
could Noose insist on trying the case in (’lantt)n? How could 
the Supreme Court refuse lo reverse it, hea' en forbid, there 
was a conviction? It was a great idea. 

“Whatta you think, Jake?” asked the mayi^r. lotiking for 
help. 

“I don’t think you have a choice. Mayor. We can't stand 
another riot. It could hurt you politically.” 

“I’m not worried about politics,” the mayor replied an- 
grily, knowing Jake and Ozzie knew better. The mayor had 
been reelfected last time by less than fifty votes and did not 
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make a move without weighing the political fallout. Oizie 
caught a grin from Jake as the mayor squirmed with the 
thought of having his quiet little town occupied by the army. 


After dalrk Saturday, Ozzie and Hastings led Carl Lee out 
the rear door of the jail and into the sheriffs patrol car. 
They talked and laughed as Hastings drove in slow motion 
out into the country, past Bates Grocery and onto Craft 
Road. The Haileys’ front yard was (^vered with cars when 
they arrived, so he parked in the road. Carl Lee walked 
through his front door like a free man and was immediately 
embraced by a mob of kinfolks, friends, and his children 
They had not been told he was coming. He hugged them 
desperately, all four at the same time in one long bear hug as 
if there might be no more for a long time. The crowd 
watched in silence as this huge man knell on the floor and 
buried his head among his weeping children. Most of those 
in the crowd wept too. 

The kitchen was covered with food, and the guest of 
Jionor was seated in his usual chair at the head of the table 
with his wife and children seated around him. Reverend 
Agee returned thanks with a short prayer of hope and home- 
coming. A hundred friends waited on the family. Oz7ic and 
Hastings filled their plates and retreated to the front porch, 
where they swatted mosquitoes and planned strategy for the 
trial. Ozzic was deeply concerned about C’ail Lee’s safety 
while they moved him from the jail to court and back each 
day. The defendant himself had proven clearly that such 
journeys are not always safe. 

After supper the crowd spilled out into the front yard. 
The children played while the adults stayed on the porch, as 
close as possible to Carl Lee. He was their hero, the most 
famous man most of them would ever see, and they knew 
him personally. To his people he was on trial for one reason 
onl>. Sure he killed those boys, but that wasn’t the issue. If 
he was white, he would receive civic awards for what he did. 
They would half-heartedly prosecute him, but with a white 
juiy the trial would be a joke. Carl Lee was on trial b^'cause 
he was black. And it they convicted him, it would he because 
he was black. No other reason. They believed that. They 
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listened carefully as he talked about the trial. He wanted 
their prayers and support, and wanted them all to be there 
and watch it and to protect his family. 

They sat for hours in the sweltering humidity; Carl Lee 
and Gwen in the swing rocking slowly, surrounded by admir- 
ers ail wanting to be near this great man. When they began 
to leave they all embraced him and promised to be there 
Monday .*Thcy wondered if they would see him again sitting 
on his front porch. 

At midnight Ozzie said it was time to go. Carl Lee 
hugged Gwen and the kids one last time, then took his seat 
in Ozzie’s car. 


Bud TWilty died during ihe night. The dispatcher called Nes- 
bit, who told Jake. He made a note to send flowers. 



Sunday. One day before trial. Jake awoke at 5:0() 
A M. with a knot in his stomach that he attributed 
to the trial, and a headache that he attributed to 
the trial and a late Saturday night session on Lu- 
cien’s porch with his law clerk and former boss. Ellen had 
decided to sleep in a guest room at Lucien’s, so Jake spent 
the night on his couch in the office. 

He lay on the couch and heard voices from the street 
below. He staggered m the dark to the balcony, and stopped 
in amazement at the scene around the courthouse. D-Day! 
The war was on! Patton had arrived! The streets around the 
square were lined with transport trucks, jeeps, and soldiers 
busy running here and there in an effort to get organized 
and look milit..ry Radios squawked, and potbellied com- 
manders veiled to their men to huiry and get oi gammed A 
command post was set up ncai the gazebo on the front lawn. 
I'hree vjuads of v^^diers hammered on stakes and pulled 
ropes and strung up three enormous canvas camouflage pa- 
vilions. Barricades were set up on the tour corners of the 
square, and sentries took their positions. They smoked ciga 
rettes and leaned on the street lights 

Nesbit sat on the trunk of his car and watched the forti- 
fying of downtown Clanton He chatted with a few of the 
guardsmen Jake made coffee and took him a cup. He was 
awake now, safe and secure, and Ncsbii could go home and 
rest until dark. Jake returned to the balcony and watched 
the activity until dawn. Once the troops were unloaded, the 
transport trucks were moved to the National Guard aimtiry 
north of town, where the men would sleep. He estimated 
their "number at two hundred They piddled amund the 
courthouse and walked in small groups around the square, 
looking m shops, wailing lor daylight and the hope ol some 
excitement. 

Noose would be furious. How dare they call th<‘ Na- 
tional Guard without asking him. It was his trial. The mayor 
had mentioned this, and Jake had explained that it was the 
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mayor’s responsibility to keep Qanton safe, not the trial 
judge's. Ozzie concurred, and Noose was not called. 

The sheriff and Moss Junior Tatum arrived and met 
with the colonel in the gazebo. They walked around the 
courthouse, inspecting troops and pavilions. Ozzie pointed 
in various directions and the colonel seemed to agree with 
whatever he wanted. Moss Junior unlocked the courthouse 
so the troops would have drinking water and toilet facilities. 
It was after nine before the first of the vultures stumbled 
onto the oicupation of downtown Clanton. Within an hour 
thev ^^c^c running everywhere with cameras and micro- 
phones gathering important words from a sergeant or a cor- 
poral. 

“What IS your name, sir?” 

“Sergeant Drumwright.” 

“Where are you from?” 

“Boonevillc.” 

“Where’s thaf>” 

“ ’Bout a hundred miles from here.” 

“Why are you here?” 

“Governor called us.” 

“Why did he call you?” 

“Keep things under control.” 

'Are you expecting trouble'’” 

“No.” 

“How long will you be here?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Will you be here until the trial’s over?” 

“Don't know.” 

“Who knows?” 

“ rhe governor, I reckon ” 

And so on. 

Word of the invasion spread quickly through the quiet 
Sunday morning, and after church the townfolk streamed to 
the square to verify for themselves that the army had indeed 
captured the courthouse. The sentries removed the barri- 
cades and allowed the curious to drive around tlicir square 
and gawk at the real live soldiers with their rifles and jeeps. 
Jake sat on the balcony, drinking coffee and memorizing the 
notecard$ of his jurors. 

He called Carla and explained that the National Guard 
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had been deployed, but he was still safe. In fact, he had 
never felt so safe. As he talked to her, he explained, there 
were hundreds of heavily armed army militiamen across 
Washington Street just waiting to protect him. Yes, he still 
had his bodyguard. Yes, the house was still standing. He 
doubted if the death of Bud Twitty had been reported yet, so 
he did not tell her. Maybe she would not hear of it. They 
were going fishing on her father's boat, and Hi^ina wanted 
her daddy to go. He said goodbye, and missed the two 
women in his life more than ever. 


Ellqn Roark unlocked the rear door of the office and placed 
a small grocery sack on the table in the kitchen. She pulled a 
file out of her briefcase and began looking for her boss. He 
was on the balcony, staring at notecards and watching the 
courthouse. “Evenin’, Row Ark.” 

“Good evening, boss.” She handed him a brief an inch 
thick. “It’s the research you requested on the admissibility of 
the rape. It’s a tough 4>sue, and it got involved. 1 apologize 
for the size of it.” 

It was as neat as her other briefs, complete with a table 
of contents, bibliography, and numbered pages. He flipped 
through it. “Damn, Row Ark, I didn’t ask for a textbook ” 

“I know you’re intimidated by scholarly work, so I made 
a conscious effort to use words with fewer than three sylla- 
bles.” 

“My. aren’t we frisky today. Could you summarize this 
m a dissertation of, say, thirty pages or so?” 

“LtMik, it’s a thorough study of the law by a gifted law 
student with a remarkable ability to think and write clearly. 
It’s a work of genius, and it’s yours, and it’s absolutely free. 
So quit bitching.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Docs your head hurt?” 

“Yes. It’s been aching since I woke up this morning. I’ve 
typed on that brief for ten hours, and i need a drink. Do you 
have a blender'^” 

“A what?” 

“Blender. It’s a new invention we have up North. 
They’re kitchen appliances,” 

“There’s one in the shelves next to the microwave.” 
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She disappeared. It was almost dark, and the traffic had 
thinned around the square as the Sunday drivers had grown 
bored with the sight of soldiers guarding their courthouse. 
After twelve hours of suffocating heat and foglike humidity 
in downtown Clanton, the troops were weary and homesick. 
They sat under trees and on folding canvas chairs, and 
cursed the governor. As it grew darker, they strung wires 
from inside the courthouse and hung floodlights around the 
pavilions. By the post office a carload of blacks arrived with 
lawn chairs and candles to start the nightly vigil. They began 
pacing the sidewalk along Jackson Street under the suddenly 
aroUvSed stares of two hundred heavil> armed guardsmen. 
The lead walker was Miss Rosia Alfie Gatewood, a two- 
hundred-pound widow who had raised eleven children and 
sent nine to college. She was the first black known to have 
sipped cold water from the public fountain on the square 
and live to tell about it. She glared at the soldiers. They did 
not speak. 

IZIlcn returned with two Boston College beer mugs 
filled with a pale green liquid. She sat them on the table and 
pulled up a chair. 

“What’s that?” 

“Drink it. It’ll help you relax. ' 

“I’ll drink it. But I’d like to know what it is.” 

“Margaritas.” 

Jake studied the top of his mug. “Where’s the salt?” 

“I don't like salt on mine.” 

“Well, I don’t either then. Why margaritas?” 

“Why not?” 

Jake closed his eyes and look a long drink. And then 
another. “Row Ark, you arc a talented woman.” 

“Gofer.” 

He took another long drink. “I haven’t had a margarita 
in eight years.” 

“I’m very sorry.” Her twenty-ounce mug was half 
empty. 

“What kind of rum?” 

“I would call you a dumbass if you weren’t my boss.” 

“Thank you.” 

“It’s not rum. It’s tequila, with lime juice and Coin- 
treau.*! thought every law student knew that.” 
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“How can you ever forgive me? Fm sure 1 knew it when 
I was a law student." 

She gazed around the square. 

“This is incredible! It looks like a war zone.” 

Jake drained his glass and licked his lips. Under the 
pavilions they played cards and laughed. Others sought ref- 
uge from the mosquitoes in the courthouse. The candles 
turned the corner iuid made a pass down Washington Street. 

“Yes,” Jake said with a smile. “It’s beautiful, isn’t it? 
Think of our fair and impartial jurors as they arrive in the 
morning and arc confronted with that. I’ll renew my motion 
lor a change of venue. It’ll be denied. I’ll ask for a mistrial, 
and Noose will say no. And then I'll make .sure the court 
reporter records the fact that this trial is being conducted in 
the middle of a three-ring circus.’ 

“Why are the> here?” 

“The shcrifl and the mayor called the governor, and 
convinced him the National Guard was needed to preserve 
peace m bord C’ouniy. They told him our hospital is not 
large enough for this trial.” 

“Where arc they from?” 

“Boonevillc and (’olumbus. I counted two hundred and 
twenty around lunch ” 

“They've been here all day?” 

“ They woke me at five this morniilg. I’ve followed their 
movements all day. Fhey were pinned down a couple of 
times, but reinforcements arrived. A few minutes ago they 
met the enemy when Miss Gatewood and her friends arrived 
with their candies. She stared them down, so now they’re 
playing cards.” 

FJlcn finished her drink and left for more. Jake picked 
up the stack of notccards for the hundredth time and flashed 
them on the table. Name, age, occupation, family, race, edu- 
cation — he had read and repeated the information since 
early morning. Round Two arrived with haste, and she took 
the cards. 

“Correen Hagan,” .she said, sipping. 

He thought a second. “Age, about fifty-five. Secretary 
for an insurance agent. Divorced, two grown children. Edu- 
cation, probably high school, no more. Native of Florida, for 
what that’s worth.” 
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“Rating?” 

“I think 1 gave her a six.” 

“Very good. Millard Sills.” 

“Owns a pecan orchard near Mays. About seventy years 
old. His nephew was shot in the head by two blacks during a 
robbery in Little Rock several years ago. Hales blacks. He 
will not be on the jury.” 

“Rating?” 

“Zero, I believe.” 

“day Bailey.” 

“Age, about thirty. Six kids. Devout Pentecostal. Works 
at <hc furniture plant west of town,” 

“\ouVc given him a ten.” 

“Yeah. I’m sure he's read that part in the Bible about an 
eve for an eye, etc. Plus, out of six kids, I’d think at least two 
would be daughters.” 

“Do you have all of them memorized?” 

He nodded and took a drink. “I feel like I've known 
them for years.” 

“How many will you recogni/c?” 

‘ Very few. Rut Fli know mure a'nout them than Buck- 

lev.” 

“Fm impressed. ’ 

“What! What did you say! I have impressed you with 
my intellect!” 

“Among other things.” 

i feel so honored. Fve impressed a genius in criminal 
law The daughter ot Sheldon Roark, whoever he is. A real 
live summa cum laiuie Wait’ll 1 fell Harry Rex,” 

“Where is that elephant? I miss him. I think he’s cute.” 

“Go call him. Ask him to |Oin us for a patio party as wc 
watch the troops prepare for the 1’hird Battle of Bull Run.” 

She headed lor the phone on Jak<’’s desk. “What about 
Lueien*'’* 

“No! Fni tired of Lucien.” 


Harry Rex brought a fdlh ot tequila he found somewhere 
deep in his liquoi cabinet. He and the law clerk argued vio- 
lently over the proper ingredients of a good margarita. Jake 
voted with his clerk. 
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They sat on the i balcony, calling names from index 
cards, drinking the tangy concoction, yelling at the soldiers, 
and singing Jimmy Buffet songs. At midnight, Nesbit loaded 
Ellen in his patrol car and took her to Lucien’s. Hany Rex 
walked home. Jake slept on the couch. 



Monday, July 22 Not long aftei the last marganta 
Jake bolted from the couch and stared at the 
clock on his desk He had slept lor three hours A 
swarm of wild butterflies tought violently in his 
stomach A nervous pain shot through his groin He had no 
lime for a hangover 

Nesbit slept like an infant behind the wheel Jake 
roused him and jumped in the back seat He waved at the 
sentries, who watched curiously from across the street Nes- 
bit diovc ^wo blocks to Adams, released h^ passenger, and 
waited in the driveway as instructed Hv. showered and 
shaved quickly He chose a charcoal worsted wool suit, d 
while pinpoint button-down and a very neutral, noncontro- 
vcrsial. expressionless burgundy ilk tie with a few narrow 
nav'v sti ipes for good measure 1 he pleated pants hung pet 
tcctlv ttom his trim waist He look< d great much more slyl 
ish than the enemy 

Ncsbil was asleep again when J ikc leleased the dog and 
jumped in the back seat 

I vervthing okay in there ^ Nesbit asked, wiping the 
saliva from his chin 

I didn t hnd any dynamite, d that’s what >ou mean ’ 

Nesbit laughed at this, with the same irritating, laughing 
response he made to almost everything They circled the 
squaie and Jake got out in front of his idfict Thirty minutes 
after he left, he turned on the front lights ana made the 
coffee 

He took four aspirin and drank a quart of grapefruit 
juicc His eyes burned and his head a( hed from abuse and 
fatigue, and the tiring part had not yet begun On the confer- 
ence table he spread out his file on k arl I ec Hailes Ii had 
been organized and indexed by his law clerk, but he wanted 
to break it ^own and pul it back together If a document or 
case can't be found m thirty seconds, it s no good He smiled 
at her talent tor organization She had files and sub files on 
everything, all ten seconds away at a fingertip In a one inch, 
tbree-nng notebook she had a summary of Dr Bass s qualifi 
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cations and the outline of his testimony. She had made notes 
on anticipated objections from Buckley, and provided case 
authority to fight his objections. Jake took great pride in his 
trial preparation, but it was humbling to learn from a third- 
year law student. 

He repacked the file in his trial briefcase, the heavy 
black leather one with his initials in gold on the side. Nature 
called, and he sat on the toilet flipping through the index 
cards. He knew them all. Hz' was ready. 

A few minutes after five, Harry Rex knocked on the 
door. It was dark and he looked like a burglar.* 

“Whatta you doing up so early?’* Jake asked. 

“1 couldn’t sleep. I’m kinda nervous.” He thrust for- 
ward a loaded paper sack with grease spots. *'DeH sent these 
over. They’re fresh and hot. Sausage biscuits, bacon and 
cheese biscuits, chicken and cheese biscuits, you name it. 
She’s wonied about you.” 

“Thanks, Harry Rex, but I’m not hungry My system is 
in revolt.” 

“Nervous'’” 

“As a whore in church.” 

“You look pretty haggard.” 

“Thanks.” 

“Nice suit though.” 

“Carla picked it out. ’ 

Harry Rex reached into the sack and produced a hand- 
ful of biscuits wrapped in foil. He piled them on the confer- 
ence table and fixed his coffee. Jake sat across from him and 
flipped through bllen s brief on M’Naghlen. 

“She write that?” Harry Rex asked with both cheeks full 
and his jaws grinding rapidly 

“Yeah, ifs a scvcnty-fivc-pagc nummary of the insanity 
defense in Mississippi. It took her three days.” 

“SJic seems very bright.” 

“She’s got the brains, and she writes fluidly. Tlic intel- 
lect is there, but she has trouble applying what she knows to 
the real world ” 

“Whatta you know about her?” Crumbs fell from his 
mouth and bounced on the table. He brushed them onto the 
floor with a sleeve. 

“She’s solid. Number two in her class at Ole Miss. 1. 
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called Nelson Battles- Assistant Dean of the Law School, 
and she checked out fine. She has a good chance of finishing 
number one ” 

“1 finished nmety-third outta ninety-eight. 1 wouldVe 
finished ninety-second but they caught me cheating on an 
exam I started to protest, but I figured ninety-third was just 
as good Hell, I figured, who cares in Clanton. These people 
were just glad I came back here to practice when I graduated 
instead of going to Wall Street or some place like that." 
Jake smiled at the story he had heard a hundred times. 
Hairy Rex unwrapped a chicken and cheese biscuit 
‘'You look nervous, buddy " 

“Lm okay. The first day is always the hardest. The prep- 
aration has been done I’m ready It’s just a matter of wait- 
ing now ” 

‘What time does Row Ark make her entrance'^” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Lord, 1 wonder what she II wear ” 

“Or not wear I just hope she's decent You know wTiat 
a prude Noose is ” 

'‘You’re ni»t gonna let her sit at counsel table are you?” 
“J don’t think so She’ll stay in the backgiound, sort ot 
like you She might offend some of the women jurors “ 
“Yeah, keep her there, but outta sight ” 

Hairy Rex wiped his mouth with a huge paw "You 
sleeping with her'^” 

“No! I’m not crazy, Harry Rex ” 

You’re crazy if you don’t That woman could bt had ” 
1 hen have her Lve got enough on my mind 
“She thinks I’m cute, don’t she'^” 

“She says she dc^es ” 

' “I think I’ll give it a shot,’ he said with a straight lace, 
then he smiled, then he burst into laughter with ciumbs 
spraying the bookshelves. 

The phone rang Jake shook his head, and Harry Rex 
picked up the receiver “He’s not here, but I’ll be glad to 
give him the message ” He winked at Jake “Yes sir, ye** sir, 
uh huh, yes sir It’s a terrible thing, ain't it Can you believe a 
man would do it? Yes sif, yes sir, I agree one hundred per- 
cent. Yes sir, and what’s your name, sir*^ Sir^” Harry Rex 
smiled at the leceiver and laid it down. 
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“What’d he want?” 

**Said you was a shame to the white race for being that 
nigger’s lawyer, and that he didn’t see how any lawyer could 
represent a nigger such as Hailey. And that he hoped the 
Klan got ahold of you, and if they didn’t he hoped the bar 
association looked into it and took away your license for 
helping niggers. Said he knew you were no ’count because 
you were trained by Lucien Wilbanks who lives with a nigger 
woman.” 

“And you agreed with him!” 

“Why not? He was really sincere, not hateful, and he 
feels better now that it’s off his chest.” 

The phone rang again. Harry Rex snatched the receiver. 
“Jake Brigance, Attorney, (Counselor, CJonsultant, Adviser, 
and Guru at Law.” 

Jake left for the restroom. “Jake, it’s a reporter!” Harry 
Rejjf yelled. 

“I’m on the potty.” 

“He's got the runs^’' Harry Rex told the reporter. 

At six — seven in Wilmington -Jake called Carla. She 
was awake, reading the paper, drinking coffee. He told her 
about Bud Twitty, and Mickey Mouse, and the promise of 
more violence. No, he wasn’t afraid of that. It did not bother 
him. He was afraid of the jury, of the twelve who would be 
chosen, and their reaction to him and his client. His only 
fear, at the moment, was of what the jury might do to his 
client. Eveiything else was irrelevant. For the first time, she 
did not mention coming home. He promisi^d to call thai 
night. 

When he hung up, he heard a commotion downstairs. 
Ellen had arrived, and Hariy Rex was talking loudly. She’s 
wearing a see-through blouse with a miniskirt, thought Jake 
as he walked downstairs. She was not. Ha^iy Rex was con- 
gratulating her on dressing like a Southern woman with all 
the accessories. She was wearing a gray glen plaid suit with a 
V-necked jacket and short slim skirt. The silk blouse was 
black, and apparently the necessaiy garment was under- 
neath. Her hair was pulled back and braided in some faslv 
ion. Incredibly, traces of mascara, eyeliner, and lipstick were 
visible. In the words of Harry Rex, she looked as much like a 
lawyer a^ a woman could look. 
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“Thanks, Harry Rex,” she said. “I wish I had your taste 
in clothes.” 

“You look nice, Row Ark,” Jake said. 

“So do you,” she said. She looked at Harry Rex, but 
said nothing. 

“Please forgive us, Row Ark,” Harry Rex said. “We’re 
impressed because we had no idea you owned so many types 
of garments. We apologize for admiring you and we know 
how much this infuriates your little liberated heart. Yes, 
wc’ie sexist pigs, but you chose to come to the South. And in 
the South we, as a rule, drool over well-dressed attractive 
feriales, liberated or not.” 

“What’s in the sack?” she said. 

“Breakfast.” 

She tore it open and unwrapped a sausage and biscuit. 
“No bagels?” she asked. 

“What’s that?” asked Harry Rex. 

“Foigci it.” 

Jake rubbed his hands together and tried to sound en- 
thusiastic. “Well, now that we’ve gathered here three hours 
before trial, what would y’all like .to do?” 

“Let’s make some margaritas,” said Harrv Rex. 

“No!” said Jake. 

“It’ll take the edge off.” 

“Not me,” said Ellen. “This is business.” 

Harry Rex unwrapped a biscuit, the last of the sack. 
“What happens first today?” 

“After the sun comes up, we start the trial. At nine. 
Noose will say a few words to the jurors and we start the 
selection process*.” 

“How long will it take?” asked Ellen. 

“Twt) or three days. In Mississippi, we have the right to 
interrogate each juror individually in <±amber$. That takes 
time.” 

“Where do I sit and what do I do?” 

“She certainly sounds experienced,” Hariy Rex said to 
Jake. “Does she know where the courthouse is?’ 

“You do not sit at counsel table,” said Jake, “Just me 
and Carl ^^e.*” 

She*wiped her mouth. “I see. Just you and the defen- 
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dant sitting alone,, surrounded by the forces of evil, facing 
death alone.” 

“Something like that.” 

“My father uses that tactic occasionally.” 

“I’m glad you approve. You’ll sit behind me, next to the 
railing. I’ll a.sk Noose to allow you into chambers for the 
private discussions.” 

“What about me?” asked Harry Rex. 

“Noose doesn’t like you, Harry Rex. He never has. He’d 
have a stroke if 1 asked if you could go in chambers. It’d be 
best if you pretended we’d never met.” 

“Thanks.” 

“But we do appreciate your assistance,” Kllen said. 

“Up yours, Ellic Mae.” 

“And you can still drink with us,” she said. 

“And furnish the tequila.” 

“There will be no more alcohol in this office,” Jake 

said. 

“Until the noon recess,” said Harry Rex. 

“I want you to stand behind the clerk’s table, just loiter 
about like you always do, and take notes on the jury. Try to 
match them with the notecards. There’ll probably be a hun- 
dred and twenty.” 

“Whatever you say.” 


Daybreak brought the army out in force. The barricades 
were reinstalled, and on each corner of the square soldiers 
clustered around the orange and white barrels blocking the 
street. They were poised and anxious, watching every car 
intently, waiting for the enemy to attack, wanting some ex- 
citement. Things stirred a little when a few of the vultures in 
their compact wagons and minivans with fancy logos on the 
doors appeared at seven-thirty. The troops surrounded the 
vehicles and informed cveiyone there would be no parking 
around the courthouse during the trial. The vultures disap- 
peared down the side streets, then moments later reap- 
peared on foot with their bulky cameras and equipment. 
Some set up camp on the front steps of the courthouse, 
others by the back door, and another group in the rotunda 
outside the mam door of the courtrcHjm on the second floor. 
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Murphy, the janitor and only real eyewitness to the kill- 
ings of Cobb and Willard, informed the press, as best he 
could, that the courtroom would be opened at eight, and nbt 
a minute before A line formed and soon circled the ro- 
tunda 

The church buses parked somewhere off the square, 
and the marchers were led slowly down Jackson Street by 
the ministers They carried frll c ari llf signs and sang “We 
Shall Overcome' in a perfect chorus As they neared the 
square, the soldiers heard them and* the radios began 
squawking Oz7ie and the colonel conferred quickly, and the 
soldiers relaxed The marchers were led by Ozzie to a sec- 
tion of the front lawn where they milled about and waited 
under the watchful eyes of the Mississippi National Guard 
At eight, a metal defector was moved to the front doors 
ot the courtroom, and a trio of heavily armed deputies began 
siowiy searching and admitting the crowd of spectators that 
now filled the rotunda and trailed off into the halls In^de 
the courtroom Prather directed traffic, seating people on 
the long pews on one side of the aisle while reserving the 
other side for the jurors I he front pew was reserved for the 
family, and the second row was hlled with courtroom artists 
who immediately began sketching the bench and the bar and 
the portraits of C onfederate heroes 

ITie Klan fell obligated to make its presence known on 
opening day, especially to the prospective jurors as they ar- 
rived Two do7cn Kluxers in full parade dress walked quietly 
onto Washington Street They were immediately stopped 
and surrounded by soldiers The potbellied colonel swag- 
gered across the street ind for the first lime in his life came 
Face to face with a white robed and white hooded Ku KJux 
Klansman, who happened to be a foot taller He then no- 
ticed the cameras, which had gravitated to this confronta- 
tion, and the bully in him vanished His usual bark and growl 
was instantly replaced by a high-pitched, nervous fremblmg 
stutter that was incomprehensiblt even to himself 

Ozzie arrived and saved him “Good mornin', fellas, ' 
he said coolly as he stepped beside the faltering colonel 
‘ We’ve got you surrounded, and we’vc. *?ot you outnum- 
bered We also know we can t keep you from being here 
“That’s nght, ’ said the leader 
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“If you'JI just follow me and do as 1 say, we won’t have 
any trouble.” 

They followed Ozzie and the colonel to a small area on 
the front lawn, where it was explained that this was their turf 
for the trial. Stay there and stay quiet, and the colonel would 
personally keep the troops off them. Thty agreed. 

As expected, the sight of the while robes aroused the 
blacks who were some two hundred feet away. They began 
shouting: "Free Carl Lccl Free Carl Lee! Free Carl Lee!” 

The Klansmen shook their fists and shouted back: 

“Fry Carl Lee!” 

“Fiy Carl Lee!” 

“Fry Carl Lee!” 

Two rows of troops lined the main sidewalx that divided 
the lawn and led to the front steps. Another row stood be- 
tween the sidewalk and the Klansmen, and one between the 
sidewalk and the blacks 

As the jurors began arriving, they walked biiskly 
through the rows of soldiers. I’hey clutched their summonses 
and listened in disbelief as the two groups screamed at each 
other. 

The Honorable Rufus Buckley arrived in Clanton and 
politely informed the guardsmen of who he was and what 
that meant, .and he was allowed to park in his spot marked 
RhSFRVFO FOR o.A. ncxt to the courthouse. The reportcr^ 
went wild. Fhis must he important, someone had broken 
through the barricade. Buckley sat in his well-used Cadillac 
for a moment to allow the reporters to catch him. They sur- 
rounded him as he slammed the door. He smiled and smiled 
and made his way ever so slowly to the front door of the 
courthou.se. The rapid fire of questions proved irresistible, 
and Buckley violated the gag order at least eight times, each 
time smiling and explaining that he could not answer the 
question he had just answered. Musgrovc trailed behind car- 
rying the great man’s briefcase. 


Jake paced nervously in his office. The door was locked. 
Ellen was downstairs working on another brief. Harry Rex 
was at the Coffee Shop eating another breakfast and gossip- 
ing. The notccards were scattered on his desk, and he was 
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tired of them He flipped through a brief, then walked to the 
French doors The shouting echoed through the open win- 
dows He ’‘etuniLil to the desk and studied the outline of his 
opening comments to the prospective |urors^ The first im- 
pression was critical 

He lay on the couch, closed his eyes, and thought of a 
thousand things he’d rather be doing For the most part, he 
enjoyed his work But there were moments, frightening mo- 
ments like this one, when he wished he’d become an insur- 
ance agent or a stockbroker Or maybe even a tax lawyer 
Surely those guys didn t regularly suffer from nausea and 
diarrhea at critical moments in their careers 

Lucitn had taught him that fear was good, fear was an 
ally, that every lawyer was afraid when he stood before a 
new jury and presented his case It was okay to he afraid — 
just tlon t show It Jurois would not follow the lawyer with 
tht quickest tongue or prettiest words They would not fol- 
low the sharpest dresser They would not follow a clow^ or 
court jester I hey would not follow the lawyer who preached 
the loudest or fought the hardest L ucien had convinced him 
that jurors followed the lawyer who told the truth, regardless 
of his looks, words or superficial abilities A lawyer had to 
be himselt in the courtroom, and if he was afraid, so be it 
I he jurors were afraid too 

Make friends with fear, Lucien always said, because it 
will not go away and it will destroy you if left uncontrolled 
The fear hit deep in his bowtls, and he walked carefully 
dowTistairs to the rest room 

How arc you, boss^ Ellen asked when he checked on 
her 

Ready, I guess We 11 leave in a minute 
1 here are some reporters waiting outside 1 told ♦hem 
vou had withdrawn from the case and left town 
At this moment I wish 1 had 
‘Have you heard of Wcndall Solomon ^ 

Not right off hand 

He’s with the Southern Prisoner Defensv. Fund I 
worked under him last summer He s tried over a hundred 
capital cases all over the South He gets so nervous before a 
trial he c^n neither cat nor sleep His doctor gives him seda- 
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tives^ but he’s still so jumpy no one speaks to him on opening 
day. And that’s after a hundred of these trials.” 

“How does your father handle it?” 

“He has a couple of martinis with a Valium. Then he 
lies on his desk with the door locked and the lights off until 
it’s time for court. His nerves are ragged and he's ill-tem- 
pered. Of course, a lot of that is natural.'’ 

“So you know the feeling?” 

“1 know it well.” 

“Do I look nervous?'* 

“You look tired. But you’ll do.” 

Jake checked his watch. “Let's go. ’ 

The reporters on the sidewalk pounced on their prey. 
“No comment” he insisted as he moved slowly across the 
street toward the courthouse. The barrage continued. 

“Is it true you plan to ^sk for a mistrial?” 

“I can’t do that until the trial starts.” 

“Is it true the Klan has threatened you*^” 

“No comment.” 

“Is it true you sent your family out of town until after 
the trial?” 

Jake he.siiated and glanced at the reporter. “No com- 
ment.” 

“What do >ou think of the National Guard'^” 

“I’m proud of them.” 

“Can your client get a fair trial in Ford County?” 

Jake shook his head, then added “No comment.” 

A deputy stood guard a few feet from where the bodies 
had come to rest. He pointed at Ellen 'Who’s she, Jake'^” 

“She’s harmless. She's with me.' 

They ran up the rear stairs. Carl Lee sat alone at the 
defense table, his back to the packed courtroom. Jean Gil- 
lespie was busy checking in jurors while deputies roamed the 
aisles looking for anything suspicious. Jake greeted his client 
warmly, taking special care to shake his hand, smile broadly 
at him, and put his hand on his shoulder. Ellen unpacked the 
briefcases and neatly arranged the files on the table. 

Jake whispered to his client and looked around the 
courtroom. All eyes v/crc on him. The Hailey clan sat hand- 
somely in the front row. Jake smiled at them and nodded at 
Lester. Tonya and the boys were decked out in their Sunday 
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clothes, and they sat between Lester and Gwen like perfect 
little statues. The jurors sat across the aisle, and they were 
carefully studying Hailey’s lawyer. Jake thought this would 
be a good time for the jurors to sec the family, so he walked 
through the swinging gate in the railing and went to speak to 
the Haileys. He patted Gwen on the shoulder, shook hands 
with Lester, pinched each of the boys, and, finally, hugged 
Tonya, the little Hailey girl, the one who had been raped by 
the two rednecks who got what they deserved. The jurors 
watched every move of this production, and paid special at- 
tention to the little girl. 

“Noose wants us in chambers,” Masgrove whispered to 
Jake as he returned to the defense table. 

Ichabod, Buckley, and the court reporter were chatting 
when Jake and Ellen entered chambers. Jake introduced his 
clerk to His Honor and Buckley and Musgrove, and to 
Norma Gallo, the coutt^reporter. He explained that Ellen 
Roark was a third-year law student at Ole Miss who^as 
clerking in his office, and requested that she be allowed to 
sit near counsel table and participate in the proceedings in 
chambers, Buckley had no objections. It was common prac- 
tice, Noose explained, and he welcomed her. 

“Preliminary matters, gentlemen?” Noose asked. 

“None,” said the D.A. 

“Several,” said Jake as he opened a file “1 want this on 
the record.” 

Norma Gallo started writing. 

“First of all, I want to renew my motion for a change of 
venue — ” 

“We object,” interrupted Buckley. 

“Shut up. Governor!” Jake yelled. “I’m not through, 
and don’t intemipt me again!” 

Buckley and the others were startled by this loss of 
composure. It’s all those margaritas, thought Ellen. 

“1 apologize, Mr. Brigance,” Buckley said calmly. 

‘ Please don’t refer to me as governor.” 

“Let me say something at this point,” Noose started. 
“This trial will be a long and arduous ordeal. 1 can appreci- 
ate the pressure you’re both under. I’ve been in your shoes 
many times myself, and 1 know what you’re going through 
You’re both excellent lawyers, and I’m thankful that I have 
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two fine lawyers for a trial of this magnitude. 1 can also 
detect a certain amount of ill will between you. Thai’s cer- 
tainly not Uncommon, and I will not ask you to shake hands 
and be good friends. But 1 will insist that when you’re in my 
courtroom or in these chambers that you retrain from inter- 
runting each other, and that the shouting be held to a bare 
minimum. You will refer to each other as Mr. Brigance, and 
Mr. Buckley, and Mr. Musgrove. Now do each of you under- 
stand what I’m saying?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good. Then continue, Mr. Brigance.” 

“Thank you, Your Honor, I appreciate that. As I was 
saying, the defendant renews his motion for a change ot 
venue. I want the record to reflect that as we sit here now in 
chambers, at nine-fifteen, July twenty-second, as wc are 
about to select a jury, the Ford County Courthouse is sur- 
rounded by the Mississippi National Guard. On the front 
lawn a group of Ku Klux Klansmcn, in white robes, is at this 
very moment yelling at a group ot black d<.monstrators, who 
are, of course, yelling back. The two group* are separated by 
heavily armed National Guardsmen. As the jurors arrived 
for court this morning, they witnessed this circus on the 
courthouse lawn. It will be impossible to select a fair and 
impartial jury.” 

Buckley watched with a cocky grin on his huge face, and 
when Jake finished he said, “May 1 respond. Your Honor?” 

“No,” Noo.se said bluntly. “Motion is overruled. What 
else do you have?” 

“The defense moves to strike this entire panel.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“On the grounds that there has been an overt effort by 
the Klan to intimidate this panel. Wc know of at least twenty 
cross burnings.” 

. “I intend to excuse those twenty, assuming they all 
showed up,” said Noose. 

“Fine,” Jake replied sarcastically. “What about the 
threats we don’t know about? What about the jurors who’ve 
heard of the cross burnings?” 

Noose wiped his eyes and said nothing. Buckley had a 
speech but didn’t want to interrupt. 
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‘i’ve got a list here,” Jake said, reaching into a file, “of 
the twenty jurors who receiVLd visits. I’ve also got copies of 
the police repoits, and an affidavit from Sheiiff Walls in 
which he details the acts of intimidation. I am submitting 
these to the court in support of my motion to strike this 
panel I want this made a part of the record so the Supreme 
Court can ^ee it in black and white ” 

"Expecting an appeal, Mr Brigance'^’ asked Mr Buck- 
ley. 

Ellen had just met Rufus Buckley, and now, seconds 
later, she understood exactly why Jake and Harry Rex hated 
him 

“No, Oovernor, I’m not expecting an appeal Tm trying 
to insure that my man gets a fair trial from a fair jury You 
should understand that ” 

“I’m not going ic strike this panel Thai would cost us a 
week,” Noose said 

“What’s time when a man’s hie is at stakil'^ We’re talk- 
ing about justice The right to a fan trial, remcmbci, armost 
basic constitutional right It s a travesty not to strike this 
panel when you know for a fact that some of these people 
have been intimidated by a bunch of goons m white robes 
who want to see my client hanged 

‘Your motion is tiverruled,” Noose said flatly What 
else do >ou have'^” 

“Nothing, really I request that when you do excuse the 
twenty, you so do in such a way that the other jurors don’t 
know the reason ’ 

“! can handle that, Mr Brn^ance ’ 

Mr Pale was sent to find Jean Gillespie Ncx^sc handed 
her a list of the twenty names She returned to the court- 
room and read the list They were not needed tor jury duty, 
and were tree to go She returned to chambers 

“How many jurors do we havc^” Noose askcil her 
‘Ninety-four ” 

‘ I hat s enough I’m sure we can find twelve who are fit 
to seive ” 

“You couldn’t find two, ’ Jake mumbled to Lllen, loud 
enough for Noose to hear and Normi Gallo to record His 
Honor excused them and they look then |>Iaces in the court- 
room 
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Ninety-four names were written on small strips of paper 
that were placed in a short wooden cylinder. Jean Gillespie 
spun the cylinder, stopped it, and picked a name at random. 
She handed it to Noose, who sat above her and everyone 
else on his throne, or bench, as it was called. The courtroom 
watched in dead silence as he squinted down that nose and 
looked at the first name. 

“Carlene Malone, juror number one,” he shrieked in 
his loudest voice. The front row had been cleared, and Mrs. 
Malone took her seat next to the aisle. Each pew would seat 
ten, and there were ten pews, all to be filled with jurors. The 
ten pews on the other side of the aisle were packed with 
family, friends, spectators, but mainly reporters who scrib- 
bled down the name of Carlenc Malone. Jake wrote her 
name too. She was white, fat, divorced, lower income. She 
was a two on the Bngance scale. Zero for one, he thought. 

Jean spun again. 

^‘Marcia Dickens, juror number two,” yelled Noose. 
White, fat, over sixty with a rather unforgiving look. Zero for 
two. 

”Jo Beth Mills, number three.” 

Jake sank a little in his seat. She was white, about fifty, 
and worked for minimum wage at a shirt factory in Karaway. 
Thanks to affirmative action, she had a black boss who was 
ignorant and abusive. She had a zero by her name on the 
Brigance notecard. Zero for three. 

Jake stared desperately at Jean as she spun again. 
“Reba Betts, number four.” 

He sunk lower and began pinching his forehead. Zero 
for four. “This is incredible,” he mumbled in the direction ol 
Ellen. Harry Rex shook his head. 

“Gerald Ault, number five.” 

Jake smiled as his number-one juror look a seat next to 
Reba Betts. Buckley placed a nasty black mark by his name. 

“Alex Summers, number six.” 

("arl Lee managed a weak smile as the first black 
emerged from the rear and took a seat next to Gerald Ault. 
Buckley smiled too as he neatly circled the name of the first 
black. 

Tlic next four were white women, none of whom rated 
above three on the scale. Jake was worried as the first pew 
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filled. By he had twelve peremptory chai»..nges, free 
strikes with no reason required The luck of the draw would 
force him to use at least half of his peremptories on the first 
pew 

“Walter Godsey, number eleven,” announced Noose, 
hiS voice declining steadily in volume Godsey was a middle 
aged shaiecropper with no compassion and no potential 
Wh^n Noose finished the second row, it contained 
seven while women, two black men, and Godsey Jake 
sensed a disaster Relief didn’t come until the fourth row 
when Jean hit a hot streak and pulled the names of seven 
non four ol whom were black 

It took almost an hour to seat the entire panel Noose 
recessed tor fifteen minutes to allow Jean time to^ type a 
numerical list of names Jake and Flltn used the break to 
review their notes and place the names with the faces Harry 
Rex had sat at the counter behind the red docket books and 
fcvcrishlv taken notes while Noose called the names He 
huddled with Jake and agreed things were not going well 
At eleven, Noose reassumed the bench, and the court 
room was silenced Someone suggested he should use the 
mike, and he placed it within inches of his nose He spoke 
loudlv> and his fragile, obnoxious voice rattled violently 
aiound the courtroom as he asked a lengthy series of statu- 
torily required questions He introduced Carl I ee and asked 
if any juror was km to him or knew him They all knew of 
him, and Noose assumed that, but onlv two of the panel 
admitted knowing him prior to May Noose introduced the 
lawyers, then explained briefly the nature of the charges Not 
a single juror confessed to being ignorant of the Hailcy case 
Noose rambled on and on, and mercifully finished at 
twelve-thirty He recessed until two 


Dell delivered hot sandwiches and iced tea to the crinfcrencc 
room Jake hugged and thanked her, and told her to send 
him the bill He ignored his food, and laid tin lotccaids on 
the table in the order the jurois had been seated Harry Rex 
attacked a roast beef and cheddar sand\\ich Wc got a tern 
ble draw,” he kept repeating with both cheeks stretched to 
the limit “Wc got a terrible draw 
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When the ninety-fourth card was in place, Jake stood 
back and studied them. Ellen stood beside him and nibbled 
on a french try. She studied the cards. 

“We got a terrible draw,” Harry Rex said, washing it all 
down with a pint of tea. 

“Would you shut up,” Jake snapped. 

“Of the first fifty, we have eight black men, three black 
women, and thirty white women. That leaves nine while 
men, and most are unattractive. Looks like a white female 
jury,” Ellen said. 

“White females, white females,” Harry Rex said. “The 
worst possible jurors in the world. White females!” 

Ellen stared at him. “I think fat white men arc the worst 
jurors.” 

“Don’t get me wrong. Row Ark, I love white females. 
I’ve married four of them, remember. I just hate white fe- 
male jurors.” 

“I wouldn’t vote to convict him.” 

“Row Ark, you’re an ACLU communist. You wouldn’t 
vote to convict anybody of anything.' In your little demented 
mind you think child pornographers and PLO terrorists arc 
really swell people who’vc been abused by the system and 
should be given a break.” 

“And in your rational, civilized, and compassionate 
mind, what do you think we should do with them?” 

“Hang them by their toes, castrate them, and let them 
bleed to death, without a trial.” 

“And the way you understand the law, that would be 
constitutional?” 

“Maybe not, but it’d stop a lot of child pornography and 
terrorism. Jake, are you gonna eat this sandwich?” 

“No.” 

Harry Rex unwrapped a ham and cheese.' “Stay away 
from number one, Carlene Malone. She’s one of those 
Malones from Lake Village. White trash and mean as hell ” 

“I’d like to stay away from this entire panel,” Jake said, 
still staring at the table. 

“We got a terrible draw.” 

“Whatta you think. Row Ark?” Jake asked. 

Harry Rex swallowed quickly. “I think we oughtta plead 
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him guilty a^id get the hell outta there Run like a scalded 
dog” 

Ellen stared at the cards ‘it could be worse ” 

Hairy Rex forced a loud laugh “Worse» The only way it 
could be worse would be it the hrst thirty were sitting there 
Wearing white robes with pointed hats and little masks " 
“Harry Rex, would you shut up,” Fake said 
“Just trying to help Do you want your trench fries'” 
“No Why don’t you put all of them in your mouth and 
chew on them for a long time"'” 

i think you’re wrong about some ot these women,’ 
pl»cn said “I’m inclined to agree with Lucien Women, as a 
very general rule, will have more sympathy We re the ones 
who get raped, remember''” 

‘i have no response to that,” Harry Rex said 
“Thanks,” replied Jake “Which one ol these girls is 
your foimer client who’ll supposedly do anything lor you it 
you’ll simply wink at her''” 

Ellen snickered “Must be number twenty-nine bhe s 
five feet tall and weighs four hundred pounds ” 

Harry Rex wiped his mouth with a sheet ot paper ‘ Very 
funny Number seventy-tour She’s too far bat k Jorgether” 


Noose rapped his gavel at iwo and the courtroom came to 
order 

The State may examine the panel ” he said 

The magnificent district attoiiiLV ro'^c slowly and 
walked importantly to the bar where be stood and ga/ed 
pensively at the spectators and jurois He realized the artists 
were sketching him, and he seemed tti pose for just a mo- 
ment He smiled sincerely at the jurois, then introduced 
himself He explained that he was the people’s lawyer, his 
client, the State of Mississippi He hao served as their piose- 
cutor for nine years now, and it was an honor tor which he 
would always be grate^l to the fine folks of lord County 
He pointed at them and told them that they, lh( \ei> ones 
sitting there, were the folks who had elected him to icpre- 
sent them He thanked them, and hoped he did not let them 
down 

Yes! he was nervous and frightened He had prosecuted 
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thousands of criminals, but he was always scared with each 
trial. Yes! He was scared, and not ashamed to admit it. 
Scared because of the awesome responsibility the people 
had bestowed upon him as the man responsible for sending 
criminals to jail and protecting the people. Scared because 
he might fail to adequately represent his client, the people of 
this great state. 

Jake had heard ail this crap many times before. He had 
it memorized. Buckley the good guy, the state’s lawyer, 
united with the people to seek justice, to save society. He 
was a smooth,* gifted orator who one moment could chat 
softly with a jury, much like a grandfather giving advice to 
his grandchildren. The next moment he would launch into a 
tirade and deliver a sermon that any black preacher would 
envy. A split second later, in a fluid burst of eloquence, he 
could convince a jury that the stability of our society, yes, 
even the future of the human race, depended upon a guilty 
verdict. He was at his best in big trials, and this was his 
biggest. He spoke without notes, and held the courtroom 
captivated as he portrayed himself as the underdog, the 
friend and partner of the jury, who, together with him, 
would find the truth, and punish this man for his monstrous 
deed. 

After ten minutes, Jake had enough. He stood with a 
frustrated look. “Your Honor, I object to this. Mr Buckley is 
not selecting a jury. Tm m)t sure what he’s doing, but he’s 
not interrogating the panel.” 

“Sustained!” Noose yelled into the mike. “It you don’t 
have any questions for the panel, Mr. Buckley, then please 
sit down.” 

“I apologize. Your Honor,” Buckley said awkwardly, 
pretending to be hurt. Jake had drawn first blood. 

Buckley picked up a legal pad and launched into a list 
of a thousand questions. He asked if anyone on the panel 
had ever served on a jury before. Several hands went up. 
Civil or criminal? Did you vote to acquit or convict? How 
long ago? Was the defendant black or white? Victim, black 
or white? Had anyone been the victim of a violent crime? 
Two hands. When? Where? Was the assailant caught? Con- 
victed? Black or white? Jake, Harry Rex, and Ellen took 
pages of notes. Any member of your family been the victim 
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df a violent crime? Several more hands Whcn*^ Where‘> 
What happened to the criminaP Any member of your family 
ever been charged with a crime*^ Indicted^ Put on triaP 
Convicted*^ Any friends or family members employed irt law 
enforcement*^ Who'^ Where*^ 

For three nonstop hours Buckley probed and picked 
like a surgeon He was masterful The preparation was obvi- 
ous He asked questions that Jake had not considered And 
he asked virtually eveiy question Jake had written in his 
outline He delicately pried details of personal feelings and 
opinions And when the time was right, he would say some- 
thing funny so everyone could laugh and relieve the tension 
Hi held the courtroom in his palm and when Noose 
stopped him at five o'clock he was in full stride He would 
finish in the morning 

His Honor adjourned until nine the next morning Jake 
talked to his client for a few moments while the Crowd 
Hioved toward the rear Ozzie stood nearby with the hand 
cuffs When Jake finished, Carl Ix-e knelt before his faltlily 
on the front row and hu^ed them all He would see them 
tomorrow, he '^aid Ozaie led him into the holding room and 
down the stairs, where a swarm of deputies waited to take 
him to jail 



For Day Two the sun rose quickly in the east and 
in seconds burned the dew off the thick green 
Bermuda around the Ford County Courthouse. A 
sticky, invisible fog smoldered from the grass and 
clung to the heavy boots and bulky pants of the soldiers The 
sun baked them as they nonchalantly paced the sidewalks of 
downtown Clanton. They loitered under shade trees and the 
canopies of small shops. By the lime breakfast was served 
under the pavilions, the soldiers had stripped to their pale 
green undershirts and were drenched in sweat. 

The black preachers and their followers went directly to 
their spot and set up camp. They unfolded lawn chairs under 
oak trees and placed coolers of icc water on card tables. 
Blue and white iril cari lit placards were tacked on to- 
mato stakes and stuck in the ground like neat fenccrows. 
Agee had printed some new posters with an enlarged black 
and white photo of Carl Lee in the center and a red, white, 
and blue border. They were slick and professional. 

The Klansmen went obediently to their section of the 
front lawn They brought their own placaids— white back- 
grounds with bold red letters screaming fry (akl ifl, irv 
CARI Lir. They waved them at the blacks across the lawn, 
and the two groups started shouting. The soldieis formed 
mat lines along the sidewalk, and stood armed but casual as 
obscenities and chants flew over then heads. It was 8:00 A M 
of Day Two. 

The reporters were giddy with all the newsworthiness. 
They rushed to the front lawn when the yelling started. O/- 
ciQ and the colonel walked around and around the court- 
house, pointing here and there and yelling into their radios. 



At nine, Ichabod said good morning to the standing-room- 
only crowd. Buckley stood slowly and with great animation 
informed His Honor that he had no further questions for the 
panel. 

' Lawer Brigance rose from his seat with rubb^er knees 
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and turbulence in his stomach He walked to the railing and 
ga/ed into the anxious eyes of ninety-four prospective jurors 
The crowd listened intently to this young, cocky mouth- 
piece who had once boasted of never having lost a murder 
case He appeared relaxed and confident His voice was 
loud yclwarm His words were educated yet colloquial He 
introduced himself again, and his client, then his client’s 
family, saving the little girl for last He complimented the 
D A tor such an exhaustive interrogation yesterday after- 
noon and confessed that most of his questions had already 
bt en asked He glanced at his notes His first question was a 
Ujmbshell 

I adies and gentlemen, do anv ot you believe that the 
insanity defense should not be used under am circum- 
stances ^ * 

*ht> squirmed a little, but no hands He caught them 
off guard right otf the bat Insanity^ Insanitv' The seed had 
been planted ^ 

If w. prove Carl Let Hailev was legally insane when 
he shot Billv Ray Cobb and Pete Willard, is there a person 
on this panel who cannot find him not guilty^ 

The question was hard to follow —intentionally so 
Ihere were no hands A lew wanted to respond but they 
w^re not certain ot the appropnale response 

Jake eyed them earcfully, knowing most ot them were 
confused, but also knowing that for this moment every mem 
ber vit the panel was thinking about his client being insane 
1 hat where he would leave them 

Thank you,” he said with all the charm he had ever 
mustered in his life “I have nothing further, Your Honor ’ 
Buckley looked confused He stared at the judge, who 
was equallv bewildered 

‘Ts that alP ’ Noose asked incredulously “Is that all, 
Mr Bngance*^ ’ 

“Yes, sir. Your Honor, the panel looks fine to me ” Jake 
said with an air of trust, as opposed to Buckley, who had 
gnlled them for three hours TTie panel was anything but 
acceptable to Jake, but there was no sense repeating the 
same questions Buckley had asked 

“Very well. Let me see the attorneys in chambers ” 
Buckley, Musgrove, Jake, Ellen, and Mr Pate followed 
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Ichabod through the door behind the bench and sat around 
the desk in chambers Noose spoke “I assume, gentlemen, 
that you want each juror questioned individually on the 
death penalty ” 

“\fes, sir,” said Jake 

“That’s correct. Your Honor,” said Buckley 
“Very well Mr Bailiff, would you bring in juror number 
one, Carlene Malone.” 

Mr Pate left, walked to the courtroom and yelled for 
Carlene Malone Moments later she followed him into 
chambers She was terrified The attorneys sm'iled but said 
nothing Noose's instructions 

“Please have a seat,” Noose offered as he removed his 
robe “This will only take a minute, Mrs Malone Do you 
have any strong leclings one wav or the other about the 
death penalty*^” asked Noose 

She shook her head nervously and stared at Ithabod 
Uh no, sir 

“You realize that if you’re selected lor this jury and Mr 
Hailev is convicted you will be called upon to sentence him 
to dcath*^” 

‘Yes, sir ’ 

“If the State proves beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
killings were premeditated, and li you believe Mr Hailey 
was not legally insane at the time of the killings could you 
consider imposing the death penalty'^” 

‘ Ccrtainlv I think it should be used all the time Might 
slop some of this meanness I’m all for it ” 

Jake continued smiling and nodding politciv at juroi 
number one Buckley smiled too, and winked at Musgrove 
“Thank you, Mrs Malone You may return to your seal 
in the courtroom,” Noose said 

“Bring in number two,” Noose ordered Mr Pate Mar- 
cia Dickens, an elderly white woman with a hard frown, was 
led to chambers Yes, sir, she said, she was very much in 
favor of the death penalty Would have no pioblcms voting 
for It Jake sat there and smiled Buckley winked again 
Noose thanked her and called for number three 

Three and four were equally unforgiving, reaily to kill if 
the proof was there Then number five, Gerald Ault, Fake’s 
secret weapon, was seated in chambers 
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“Thank you Mr Ault, this will only take a minute,” 
Noose repeated ‘First of all, do you have strong feelings for 
or against the death penalty"^” 

“Oh, yes, sii ” Ault answered eagerly, his voice and face 
radiating compassion “I m very much against it Il*s cruel 
and unusual I’m ashamed 1 live in a society which permits 
the legal killing of a human being ” 

“I see Could you, under any circumstances, if you were 
a juror, vote to impose the death penalty'^” 

‘ Oh, no, sir Under no circumstances Regardless of the 
crime No, sir 

Bucklc) cleared his throat and somberly announced, 
Y( ur Honor, the State would challenge Mr Ault for cause 
and move to excuse him under the authority of State vs 
Witherspoon 

Motion sustained Mr Ault you are excused from jury 
duty Noose said You ma> leave the courtroom if you 
wish If >ou choose to lemain in the courtroom I ask that 
you not si* with the other jurors 

Ault was puzzled and looked helplessly at his friend 
Jake who at the moment w is staring d* the floor with a tight 
m )uth 

May I ask why^ Gerald asked 
Nowise removed his glasses and became the professor 
Unlerthelaw Mr Ault the court i^^ required to excuse any 
potential juror who admits he or she cannot consider and 
the ke> word is consider the death penalty \ou sec, 
whether >ou like it or not the death penalty is a legal 
method of punishment in M»^*'iss ppi and in most states 
Iheretc^re it is unfair to select juiors who cannot follow the 
law 

The curiosits of the crowd was piqued when Gerald 
Ault emerged from behind the bench alked through the 
small gate in the railing, and left the courtroom The bailiff 
fetched number six Alex Summers and led him to cham- 
bers He returned moments later and took his scat on the 
first row He lied about the death penalty He opposed it as 
did most blacks, but he told Noose he had no obi^ctions to 
it No problem Later during a recess he quietly met with 
other black jurors and explained how the questions in cham- 
bers should be answered 
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The slow' process continued until mid-afternoon, when 
the last juror left chambers. Eleven had been excused due to 
reservations about capital punishment. Noose recessed at 
three-thirty and gave the lawyers until four to review their 
notes. 

In the library on the third door, Jake and his team 
stared at the jury lists and notecards. It was time to decide 
He had dreamed about names written in blue and red and 
black with numbers beside them. He had watched them in 
the courtroom for two full days now. He knew them, hllen 
wanted women. Harry Rex wanted men. 

Noose stared at his master list, with the jurors renum- 
bered to reflect the dismissals for cause, and looked at hi> 
lawyers. “Gentlemen, are you ready? Good. As you know 
this is a capital case, so each ot you have twelve peremptory 
challenges. Mr. Buckley, you are required to submit a list of 
twelve jurors to the defense. Please start with juror number 
one and refer to each juror only by number.” 

“Yes sir. Your Honor, the State will accept jurors num- 
ber one, two, three, four, use our first challenge on numbei 
five, accept numbers six, seven, eight, nine, use our second 
challenge on number ten, accept numbers eleven, twelve, 
thirteen, use our third challenge on number fourteen, and 
accept number fifteen. That's twelve, I believe.” 

Jake and Ellen circled and made notes on their lists 
Noose methodically recounted. “Yes, that’s twelve. Mr Bn 
gance.” 

Buckley submitted twelve white females. Twv) blacks 
and a white male had been stricken. 

Jake studied his list and scratched names. “The delense 
will strike jurors number one, two, three, accept tour, six, 
and seven, strike eight, nine, eleven, twelve, accept thirteen, 
strike fifteen. 1 believe that’s eight of our challenges.” 

His Honor drew lines and check marks down his list, 
calculating slowly as he went. “Both of you have accepted 
jurors number four, six, seven, and thirteen. Mr. Buckley, it's 
back to you. Give us eight more jurors.” 

“The State will accept sixteen, use our fourth challenge 
on seventeen, accept eighteen, nineteen, twenty, strike 
twenty-one, accept twenty-two, strike twenty-three, accept 
twenty-four, strike twenty-five and twenty-six, atid accept 
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twenty-seven and twenty-eight. That’s twelve with four chal- 
lenges remaining.” 

Jake was flabbergasted. Buckley had again stricken all 
the blacks and all the men. He was reading Jake’s mind. 

“Mr. Brigance, it’s back to you.” 

“May we have a moment to confer. Your Honor?” 

“Five minutes,” Noose replied. 

Jake and his clerk stepped next door to the coffee 
room, where Harry Rex was waiting. “Look at this,” Jake 
said as he laid the list on a table and the three huddled 
around it. “We’re down to twenty-nine. I’ve got four chal- 
lenges left and so docs Buckley. He’s struck every black and 
e''cry male. It's an all-white female jury right now. The next 
two aic white females, thirty-one is Clyde Sisco, and thirty- 
two is Barry Acker.” 

“Then hiur of the next six are black,” Ellen said 

“Yeah, but Buckley won’t take it that far. In fact. I’m 
surprised he’s let us get this close to the fourth row.” 

“I know you want Acker. What about Sisco?” asked 
Harry Rex. 

“Fm afraid of him. Lucien said he’s a crook who could 
be bought,” 

“Great! Let’s get him, rtien go buy him.” 

“Very funny. How do you know Buckley hasn’t already 
bought him.’” 

“Fd take him.” 

Jake studied the list, counting and recounting. Ellen 
wanted to strike both men — Acker and Sisco. 

lliey returned lo chambers and sat down. The court 
reporter was readv. “Your Honor, we will strike number 
twenty-two anil number twenty-eight, with two challenges 
remaining.” 

“Back to you, Mr. Buckley. Twenty-nine and thirty.” 

“The Stale will take them both. That's twelve with four 
challenges left.” 

“Back lo you, Mr. Brigance.” 

“We will strike twenty-nine and thirty.” 

“And you're out ol challenges, correct?” Noose asked. 

“Correct.” 

“Very well. Mr. Buckley, thirty-one and thirty-two.” 
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''The State will take them both,” Buckley said quickly, 
looking at the names of the blacks coming after Clyde Sisco 
“Good That's twelve Let’s select two alternates You 
will both have two challenges for the alternates Mr Buck- 
ley, thirt> three and thirty four “ 

Juror thirty three was a black male Thirty four was a 
white female Jake wanted The next two were black males 
“We 11 strike thirty-three, accept thirty-four and thirty 
hve 

The defense will accept both,’ Jake said 
Mr Pate brought the courtroom to order as Noose and 
the lawyeis took their places His Honor called the names ol 
the twelve and they slowly, ncrvousl> made then way to the 
jury box, where thcya^ele seated in ordei by Jean Gillespie 
Fen women two men, all while The blacks in the courtroom 
mumbled and eyed each other in disbelief 

Did you pick that jury*^ ( arl Lee whispeicd to Jake 
I’ll explain later, ’ Jake said 

The two alternates were called and seated next to th 
jury box 

' What s the black dude for^ Carl Lee whispered nod 
dmg at the alternate 

1 11 explain later Jake said 
Noose cleared his throat and looked down at his new 
jury ‘ I adies and gentlemen, vou have been earcfiilly se 
lected to serve as jurors in this case You have been sworn to 
fairly try all issues presented before you and to folkm the 
law as I instruct Now, according to Mississippi law, you will 
be sequestered until this trial is over Fhis means you will be 
housed in a motel and will not be allowed to return homt 
until it s over I realize this is an extreme hardship, but it s 
one the law requires In just a few moments we will recess 
until in the morning, and you will be given the chance to call 
home and order youi clothes toiletries, and whatever cls^, 
you need Lach night you will stay in a motel at an undis 
closed location outside of Clanton Any questions'^” 

The twelve appeared da/cck bewildered by the thought 
of not going home for several days 1 hty thought of families, 
kids, jobs, laundry Why them*^ Out of all those people in the 
courtroom, why them ^ 

With no response. Noose banged hiS gavel and the 
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courtroom began to empty. Jean Gillespie escorted the first 
juror to the judge’s chambers, where she called home and 
ordered clothes and a toothbrush. 

“Where are we going?” she asked Jean. 

‘it’s confidential,” Jean said. 

“It’s confidential,” she repeated over the phone to her 
husband. 

By seven, the families had responded with a wild assort- 
ment of luggage and boxes. The chosen ones loaded a char- 
tered Cireyhound bus outside the rear door. Preceded by two 
patrol cars and an army jeep and followed by three state 
troopers, the bus circled the squaie and left Clanton 


Stump Sisson died Tuesday night at the burn liv^^pilal in 
MemphLs. His short, fat body had been neglected over the 
years and proved itself deficient in resisting the complica- 
tions bied by the serious burns. His death brought to four 
the number of fatalities related to the rape of Tonya Hailey. 
C obb, WilldiiJ, Bud iwitty, and now Sisson. 

Immediately, word of his death reached the cabin deep 
111 the woods where the patriots met, ate. and drank each 
night after the trial. Revenge, they vowed, an eye tor an eye 
and 'sO on. inhere were new recruits from Ford County — five 
in all — making a total of eleven local boys. They were eager 
and hungry, and wanted some action. 

The trial had been too quiet so far. it was time for 
excitement. 


Jake paced in front of the couch and delivered his opening 
statement tor the hundredth time. Ellen listened intently. 
She had listened, interrupted, objected, criticized, and ar- 
gued for two hours. vShe was tired now. He had ii perfect. 
The margaritas had calmed him and plated his tongue silver. 
1 he words flowed smoothly. He was gifted. Especially after a 
drink or two. 

When he finished they sat on the balconv and watched 
the candles inch slowly in the darkness around the square. 
The laughter from the poker games under the pavilions ech- 
oed sofUy through the night. There was no moon. 
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Ellen left tor the final round of drinks. She returned 
with her same beer mugs filled with ice and margantas. She 
sat them on the table and stood behind her boss. She placed 
her hands on his shoulders and began rubbing the lower part 
of his neck with her thumbs. He relaxed and moved his head 
from side to side. She massaged his shoufders and upper 
back, and pressed hei body against his 

“Ellen, It’s ten-thirty, and I’m sleepy Where are you 
staying tonight*^” 

“Where do you think I should stay*^’’ 

“I think you should stay at your apartment at Ole 
Miss “ 

“I’m too drunk to drive '* 

“Ncsbit will drive you ” 

“Where, may 1 ask, are you staying*^” 

“At the house my wife and 1 own on Adams Street ” 
She stopped rubbing and grabbed her drink Jake stood 
and leaned over the rail and yelled at Nesbit “Ntsbif Wake 
up* You’re driving to Oxford*” 



Carla found the story on the second page ot the 
tront section “All White Jury Chosen for Hailey” 
read the headline. Jake had not called Tuesday 
night. She read the story and ignored her coffee. 

The beach house sat by itself in a semisccluded area of 
the beach The nearest neighbor was two hundred yards 
away. Her father owned the land in between and had no 
plans to sell it. He had built the house ten years earlier when 
he sold his company in Knoxville and retired wealthy. Carla 
was the only child, and now Hanna would be the only grand- 
child. The house — ^with tour bedrooms and four bathrooms 
sLattered over three levels —had room for a dozen grandchil 
dren 

She finished the article and walked to the bay windows 
in the breakfast room overlooking the beach, and Then the 
ocejn The brilliant orange mass of the sun had just cleared 
the horizon. She prelcrrcd the warmth ot the bed until well 
attei daybreak, but life with Jake had brought new adven- 
ture to the first seven hours ol each day Her body was con- 
ditioned to at least wake up at five-thirty He once told her 
his goal was to go to work in the dark and return from work 
m the dark He usually achieved this goal He took great 
pride in working more hours eai.h day than any lawyer m 
Ford County He was differ cnl, but she loved him 



Foitv-eight miles northeast of Clanton, the Milburn county 
seal v)l Temple lay pcacelullv beside the Tippah River. It had 
three thousand people and two motels. The Temple Inn was 
dcseitcd, there being no moral reason to be there this lime 
ol year At the end of one secluded wing, eight room^ were 
occupied and guarded bv soldiers and a couple of state 
troopers The ten women had paired oil nicely, had Barry 
Acker and ( lyde SisCo Ihe black altenr.ae, Ben Lester 
Newton, was awarded a room to himself, us was the other 
.iltcrnate, Ftancic F^itts The televisions had been discon- 
nected and no newspapers were allowed Supper Tuesday 
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night had been delivered to the rooms, and Wednesday's 
breakfast arrived promptly at seven-thirty while the Grey- 
hound warmed and blew diesel fumes all over the parking 
lot. I’hirty minutes later the fourteen loaded aboard and the 
entourage set out for Clanton. 

They talked on the bus about their families and jobs. 
Two or three had known each other prioi to Monday; most 
were 'strangers 7bcy awkwardly avoided any mention of why 
they were all together an 1 the task belore them. Judge 
Noose had been very plain on this point; no discussions 
about the case. They wanted to talk about many things: the 
rape, the rapists, Carl Lee, Jake, Buckley, Noose, the Klan, 
lots of things. Everyone knew of the burning crosses, but 
they weren't discussed, at least they weren't discussed on the 
bus. There had been many discussions. back in the motel 
rooms 

The Greyhound arrived at the courthouse five minutes 
before nine, and the jurors stared through dark windows to 
see how many blacks and how many Klansmcn and bow 
many others were being separated by the guardsmen. It 
eased past the barricades and paiked at the reai ot the 
courthouse, where the deputies were waiting to cscoit them 
upstairs as soon as possible. They went up the back staiis to 
the jury room, where coffee and doughnuts were wiyting. 
The bailiff informed them it was nine, and His Honor was 
ready to start. He led them mto the crowded courtroom and 
into the jury box, where they sat in their designated seats. 

“All nsc for the court," Mr. Pate yelled. 

“Please be seated," Noose said as he fell into the tall 
leather chair behind the bench. “Good morning, ladies and 
gentlemen," he said warmly to the Jurors, 'i trust you’re all 
feeling well this mbming, and ready to go." 

They all nodded. 

“Good. I'm going to ask you this question every morn- 
ing: Did anybody attempt to contact you, talk to you, or 
influence you in any way last night?" 

They all shook their heads 

“Good. Did you discuss this case among yourselves?" 

They all lied and shook their heads. 

“Good. If anyone attempts to contact you and discuss 
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this case or influence you in any way, I expect you to notify 
me as sopn as possible Do vou understand*^'* 

They nodded 

*‘Now at this time wc are ready to start the trial The 
first Older of business is *o allow the attorneys to make 
opening statements I want to caution you that nothing the 
attorneys say is testimony and is not to be taken as evidence 
Mr Buckley, do you wish to make an opening statement 

Buckley losc and buttoned his shiny polyester coal 
Yes, Youi Honor 

I thought so You may proceed 

Buckley lifted the small, wooden podium and moved it 
squdielv in front ot the |urv box, where he stood behind it 
and breathed deeply and slowl) flipped through some notes 
on a leual pad He onjovt d the brief period of quietness with 
dll eves on him and all cars anxiou'^ for his words He starlcu 
by thanking the jurors fc^r being there, for thcif sacrifices, for 
thiir citi/cnship (<xs if they had a choice thought J^ke) He 
v\as proud of them and honored to be a^^^oeiated with them 
in Iriis ijiost important ease Again he was their lawyer His 
clunt the State cd Mississippi He e\pres>ed fear at this 
iwt some responsibilitv ihat thev the people had given to 
him Rufus Buckley a simple eounlr> lawver from Smtlh- 
field He rambled on about himseir and his thoughts on the 
^rial ind his hopes and prayers that he would do a good job 
loi the pvople of this state 

He gave prettv much the same spiel in^'all of his opening 
statements but this was a better performance It was refinyd 
ind polished garb igc and ob|ettionablc Jake wanted to 
burn him but from experience he knew lehabod would not 
sustain in c^bjeetion during an opening statement unless the 
offense was flagrant and Buckley s rhetoric did not qualify 
vet All this lake sineeiitv and gushiness iintated Jake to 
no end primarily bt*eause the jur> listened to it and more 
otUn than not tell tor it The prosecutor was always the 
,gt)od guy seeking to right an injustice and punish a errminai 
for some heinous e.rime to Jo^k him awi^ forever so he 
could sm no more Buckley was master at convincing a |ury, 
light off the mark, during the opening statement that il was 
up to them. He and The fivelve Chosen Ones to search 
dihgCQtly lor the truth, together as a team united against 
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evil It was the truth tney were after, nothing but the truth 
Find the truth and justice would win Follow him, Rufus 
Buckley, the people s lawyer, and they would find the truth 
The rape was a terrible deed He was a father, in fact 
had a daughter the same age of Tonya Hailey, and when he 
first heard of tht rape he was sick at his stomach He grieved 
tor Call Lee and his wife Yes, he thought of his own little 
girls and had thoughts of retribution 

Jake smiled quickly at Fllen Fhis was interesting Buck- 
ley had chosen to confront the rape instead of keeping it 
from the jury Jake was expecting a critical confrontation 
with him on the admissibility of any testimony regaiding the 
rape hllen s research found the law to be clear that the lurid 
dc tails were inadmissible, but it wasn t so clear as to whether 
It could be mentioned or rcferied to Lvidently Buckley felt 
It was better to acknowledge the. rape than try to hide it 
Good move thought fake since all twelve and the rest of 
the world knew the details anyway 

E lien smiled too Ihc lape of Tonya Hailey was about 
to b< tried for the first time , 

Buckley tvpiamed it would be natural lor any parent to 
want revenge He would too he admitted But, he continued 
with his voice growing heavier there is a mighty distinction 
between w inting reveme and getting revenge 

He w IS wirming up now as he pieed dehberatelv bick 
ind loith Ignoring the podium getting his rhythm He 
launched hiinselt into a twenty minute discourse on the 
eriininal )usiiet «ystem and how it was practiced m Missis 
sippi and h(iw many ripists that he Rufus Buckley had 
peiHuialiv sent lO Farchman for life most of them I he 
system wo ked because Mississippians had enough good 
common sense to make it work and it would collapse if 
people like C arl 1 ec Hailey were allowed to short circuit the 
system ind dispense justice according to ^heir own terms 
Imagine that A lawless society where vigilantes roamed at 
will No police no jails no courts no trials no juries Fverv 
man for himst If 

It was sort of ironic, he said winding down for a mo 
ment Carl Lee Hailev now sal before them asking for due 
process and a fair trial yet he did not believe in such things 
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Ask the mK>thers of Billy Ray Cobb and Pete Willard. Ask 
them what kind of fair trials their sons received. 

He paused to allow the jury and the courtroom to ab- 
sorb and ponder that last thought. It sunk in heavy, and 
every person in the jur>* box looked at Carl Lee Hailey. They 
were not looks of compassion. Jake cleaned his fingernails 
with a small knife and looked thoroughly bon d. Buckley 
pretended to review his notes at the podium, then checked 
his watch. He started again, this time in a most confident 
businesslike tone of voice. The Slate would prove that Car! 
Lee Hailey carefully planned the killings. He waited for al- 
Most an hour in a small room next to the stairs where he 
knew ihe boys would eventually be led as they were taken 
back to jail. He somehow managed to sneak an M lfi into 
the courthouse. Buckley walked to a small tabic by the court 
reporter and hoisted the M16. 'This is the M-16!’ he an- 
nounced to the jury, waving it wildly about with one hand. 
He sat It on the podium and talked about how it wsrs care- 
lully selected by Carl I ec Hailey because he had used one 
before m close combat and he knew how' to kill with it. He 
had been trained with an M-16 It s an illegal weapon. You 
can’t buy one down at the Western Auto He had to go find 
It. He planned it. 

The proof would be clear: premeditated, carclully 
planned, cold-blooded murder 

And then there was Deputy De Wayne Looney. A ttrur- 
tecn-year veteran of the Sheriffs Department. A family man 
— one of the finest law cnlorccment officers he had ever 
known. Gunned down in the line ol duty by Car) Lee Hailey. 
His leg was partially amputated. What was his sin? Perhaps 
the defense would say it was accidental, that it shouldn't 
count. That's no defense in Mississippi. 

There's no excuse, ladies and gentlemen, for any of this 
violence. The verdict must be guilty. 

I'hcy each had an hour for their openings, and the lure 
of that much time proved irresistible foi the D.A., whose 
remarks were becoming repetitive. He lost himself twice 
during his condemnation of the insanity ruse. I he jurors 
began to look bored and searched for other points of inter- 
est around the courtroom. The artists quit sketching, the 
reporters quit writing, and Noose cleaned his glasses seven 
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or eight times. It was a known fact that Noose cleaned the 
glasses to stay awake and fight boredom, and he usually 
cleaned them throughout the trial. Jake had seen him mb 
them with a handkerchief or tie or shirttail while witnesses 
broke down and cried and lawyers screamed and flailed their 
arms at each other. He didn't miss a word or objection or 
trick; he was just bored with it all, even a case of this magni- 
tude. He never slept on the bench, although he was sorely 
tempted at times. Instead l*j.e removed his glasses, held them 
upward in the light, blew on them, rubbed them as though 
they were caked with grease, then remounted them just 
north of the wart. No more than five minutes later they 
would be dirty again. The longer Buckley droned on, the 
more they were cleaned. 

Finally, after an hour and a half, Buckley*shut up and 
the courtroom sighed. 

“Ten-minute recesvs/' Noose announced, and lunged off 
the bench, through the door, past chambers to the men’s 
room. 

Jake had planned a brief opening, and after Buckle) ’s 
marathon, he decided to make it even shorter. Most people 
don’t like lawyers to begin with, especially long-winded, tall- 
talking, wordy lawyers who feci that every insignificant jx)int 
must be repeated at least three times, and the major ones 
have to be hammered and drilled by constant repetition into 
whoever happened to be listening. Jurors especially dislike 
lawyers who waste time, for two very good reasons. First, 
thc) can’t tell the lawyers to shut up. They’re captives. C)ut 
side the courtroom a person can curse a lawyer and shut him 
up, but in thc jury box they become trapped and forbidden 
to speak. Thus, they must resort to sleeping, snoring, glaring, 
squirming, checking their watches, or any one of a dozen 
signals which boring lawyers never recognize. Second, jurors 
don’t like long trials. Cut thc crap and get it over with. Give 
us the facts and we’ll give you a verdict. 

He explained this to his client during the recess. 

“I agree. Keep it short," said Carl Lee. 

He did. Fourteen , minutes worth of opening statement, 
and the jury appreciated every word. He began by talking 
about daughters and how special they arc. How they arc 
different from little boys and need special protection. He 
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told them of his own daughter and the special bond that 
exists between father and daughter, a bond that could not be 
explained and should not be tampered with. He admitted 
admiration for Mr. Buckley and his alleged ability to be so 
forgiving and compassionate to any drunken pervert who 
might rape his daughtei. He wasia big man indeed. But in 
reality, could they, as jurors, as parents, be so tender and 
trusting and indulging if their daughter had been raped— by 
two drunk, stoned, brutal animals who tied her to a tree 
and—’' 

.“Objection!” shouted Buckley. 

“Sustained,” Noose shouted back. 

He ignored the shouting and continued softly. He asked 
them to try to imagine, throughout the Inal, how they would 
Icel had it been theii daughter. He asked them not to con- 
\ict Carl Lee but to send him home to his family. He didn't 
mention insanity, lliey knew ii was coming. 

^ He finished shortly after he started, and left the jury 
with a marked contrast m the two styles. 

“Is that air^” Noose asked in amazement. 

Jake nodded as he sat by his client. 

“Very >\cll. Mr. Buckley, you may call your first wit- 
ness.” 

“The Slate calls Cora Cobb.” 

The bailiff went to the witness loom and fetched Mrs. 
Cobb. He led her through the door by the jury box. into the 
courtroom where she was sworn by Jean (jillespie, and then 
he seated her in the witnc& chair. 

“Speak into the microphone.” he instructed. 

“You arc Cora Cobb?” Buckley asked with full volume 
as he situated the podium near the railing. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where do you live.^’' 

“Route 3, Lake Village, Ford County.” 

“You are the mother of Billy Ray Cobb, deceased?” 

“Yes, sir,” she said as her eyes watered. She was a rural 
woman whose husband had left when the boys were small. 
They had raised themselves while she worked two shifts at a 
cheap furniture factory between Karaway and Lake Village. 
She lost control over them at an early age. She was about 
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fifty, tried to look forty with hair dye and makeup, but could 
easily pass for early sixties 

“How old was your son at the time of his death 
“Twenty-three 

“When did you last see him alive 
“Just a few seconds before he was kilt “ 

“Where did vou see him*^” 

‘Here in this courtrc om 
“Where was he killed 
‘Downstairs 

‘ Did you ht ar the shots that killed youi son'^ ’ 

She began to cry ‘ Yes sir * 

“Where did you last see hiTr*^ ’ 

‘At the tuiicral home 
‘ And what was his condition * 

“He was dead 

‘Nothing (urther,“ Bucklev announced 
‘ Cioss-examination Mt Bngance^ 

She was a harmless witness, called to establish that the 
\i(tim was indeed dead, ana to fwokc a little s>mpathy 
Nothing could be gained by cioss examination and normallv 
sne would have been left alone But Jake saw an opportunih 
he couldn’t pass He saw a chance to set the tone lor the 
trial, to wake Noose and Buckley and the jury to just get 
everyone aroused She was not realty that pitiful, she was 
faking some Buckley had probably instructed her tc> cry it 
possible 

‘ Just a few questions, lake said is he walked behind 
Bucklev and Musgrovc to the podium I he D A was imme 
didtely suspicious 

“Mrs Cobb is it true that your son was convicted ot 
selling marijuana*^ ’ 

“Objection^’ Buckley roared, springing U) his feet 
“The criminal record ot the victim is inadmissible^’’ 
“Sustained'” 

“Thank you, Your Honor.” Jake said properly, as if 
Noose had done him a favor 

She wiped her eyes and cried harder 

“You say your son was twenty-three when he died*^’’ 

“Yes.” 
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“In his twenty-three years, how many other children rfid 
he tape^ ’ 

“Objection^ Objection*’ yelled Buckley, waving bis 
arms and looking desperately at Noose, who was yelling, 
‘Sustained* Sustained* You re out of order Mr Bngance* 
You re out of order*’ 

Mrs Cobb burst into tears and bawled uncontrollably as 
the shouting erupted She managed to keep the microphone 
in her face, and her wailing and carrying on resounded 
through the stunned courtroom 

He should be admonished, Your Honor* Buckley dc 
iiianded his lace and eyes glowing with violent anger and his 
neck a deep purple 

1 1) withdraw the question, Jake replied loudly as he 
icturned to his seat 

Cheap shot, Bngance Musgrove mumbled 

‘Please admonish him Bucklev begged, ‘ and instruct 
the jury to disregard 

Any redirect^ asked Noose 

No, answered Bucklev as hi dashed to the witness 
stand with a handkerchief to rescue Mrs Cobb, who had 
buried her head in her hands and was sobbing and shaking 
violently 

‘You are excused, Mrs Cobb, Noose said Bailitf, 
please assist the witness 

The bailiff lifted her oy the afm, with Buckley’s assis- 
tance, and led her down from the witness stand in front of 
the jur> box, through the railing down the center aisle She 
shrieked and whined eveiy step of the wav, and her noises 
increased as she neared the back door until she was roanng 
at full throttle when she made her exit 

Noose glared at Jake until she was gone and the court- 
room was quiet again I hen he turned to the jury and said 
“Please disregard the last question by Mr Bngance ” 

“What’d you do that for*^” Carl Lee whispered to his 
lawyer 

“I’ll explain later ” 

‘The State calls Eamestine Willard,’ Buckley an- 
nounced in a quieter tone and with much more hesitation 

Mrs Willard was brought from the witness room above 
the courtroom She was sworn and seated 
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“You ^re Earnestinc Willard?” asked Buckley. 

“Yes, sir,” she said in a fragile voice. Life had been 
rough on her too, but she had a certain dignity that made 
her more pitiful and believable than Mrs. Cobb. The clothes 
were inexpensive, but clean and neatly pressed. The hair was 
minus the cheap black dye that Mrs. Cobb relied on so heav- 
ily. The face was minus the layers of makeup. When she 
began crying, she cried to herself. 

“And where do you live?” 

“Out from Lake V'iliage.” 

“Pete Willard was your son?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When did you last see him alive? ’ 

“Right here in this room, just before he was killed.” 

“Did you hear the gunfire that killed him?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where did you last see him?” 

“At the funeral home.” 

“And what was his condition?” 

“He was dead,” she said, wiping tears with a KJccncK. 

“Tm very sorry,” Buckley offered. “No further ques- 
tions,” he added, eyeing Jake carefully. 

“Any cross-examination?” Noose asked, also eyeing 
Jake suspiciously. 

“Just a couple,” Jake said. 

“Mrs. Willard, Tm Jake Brigance.” He :>tood behind the 
podium and looked at her without compassion 

She nodded 

“How old was your son when he died?” 

“Twenty-seven.” 

Buckley pushed his chair from the table and sal on its 
edge, ready to spring. Noose removed his glasses and leaned 
forward. Carl Lee lowered his head. 

“During his twenty-seven years, how many other chil- 
dren did he rape?” 

Buckley bolted upright. “Objection! Objection! Objec- 
tion!” 

“Sustained! Sustained! Sustained!” 

The yelling frightened Mrs. Willard, and she cried 
loude^. 

“Admonish him. Judge! He must be admonished!” 
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“ril withdraw the question/’ Jake said on his way back 
to his seat. 

Buckley pleaded with his hands. '*But that’s not good 
enough. Judge! He must be admonished!’" 

“Let’s go into chambers,” Woose ordered. He excused 
the witness and recessed until one. 


Harry Rex was waiting on the balcony of Jake’s office with 
sandwiches and a pitcher of margaritas. Jake declined and 
drank grapefruit juice. Elfen wanted just one, a small one 
she said to calm her nerves. For the third day, lunch had 
been prepared by Dell and personally delivered to Jake’s 
office. Compliments of the Coffee Shop. 

They ate and relaxed on the balcony and watched the 
carnival around the courthouse. What happened in cham- 
bers? Harry Rex demanded. Jake nibbled on a Reuben. 4ie 
said he wanted to talk about something other than the trial. 

“What happened in chambers, dammit?” 

“Cardinals are three games out, did you know that, 
Row Ark?” 

“I thought it was four.” 

“What happened in chambers!” 

“Do you really want to know?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

“Okay. I’ve got to go use the rest room I’ll tell you 
when 1 get back.” Jake left. 

“Row Ark, what happened in chambers?” 

“Not much. Noose rode Jake pretty good, but no per- 
manent damage. Buckley wanted blood, and Jake said he 
was sure some was forthcoming if Buckley’s face got any 
ledder. Buckley ranted and screamea and condemned Jake 
for intentionally inflaming the jury, as he called it. Jake just 
smiled at him and said he was soriy. Governor. Every time 
he would say governor, Buckley would scream at Noose, 
‘He's calling me governor. Judge, do something.’ And Noose 
would say, ‘Please, gentlemen, I expect you to act like pro- 
fessionals.’ And Jake would say, ‘Thank you. Your Honor.’ 
Then he would wait a few minutes and call him governor 
again.” 

“Why did he make those twQ old ladies cry?” 
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“It was a brilliant move, Harry Rex. He showed the jury, 
Noose, Buckley, everybody, that it's his courtroom and he’s 
not afraid of a damned person in it. He drew first blood. 
He’s got Buckley so jumpy right now he’ll never relax. Noose 
re.spccts him because he’s not intimidated by His Honor. 
The Jurors were shocked, but he woke them up and told 
them in a not so subtle way that this is war. A brilliant 
move." 

“Yeah, I thought so myself." 

“It didn’t hurt us. Those women were asking for sympa- 
thy, but Jake reminded the jury of what their sweet little 
boys did before they died.” 

“The scumbags.’’ 

“If there’s any resentment by the jury, they'll forget by 
the time the la.st witness testifies.’’ 

“Jake’s pretty smooth, ain't he?" 

“He’s good. Very good. He’s the best I’ve seen for his 
age." 

“Wait till his closing argument. I’ve heard a couple He 
could gel sympathy out of a drill sergeant.” 

Jake returned and poured a small margariia. Just a veiy 
small one. for his nerves, Harry Rex drank like a sailor. 


Ozzic was the first State witness after lunch. Buckley pro- 
duced large, multicolored plats of the first and second floors 
of ttie courthouse, and together they traced the precise, last 
movements of C’obb and Willard. 

■' Then Buckley produced a set of ten 16 x 24 color pho- 
tographs of Cobb and Willard lying freshly dead on the 
stairs. 1'hey were gruesome. Jake had seen lots of pictures of 
dead bodies, and although none were particularly pleasant 
given their nature, some weren’t so bad. In one of his cases, 
the victim had been shot in the heart with a .357 and simply 
fell over dead on his porch. He was a large, muscular old 
man, and the bullet never found its way out of the body. So 
there was no blood, just a small hole in his overalls, and then 
a small sealed hole in his chest. He looked as though he 
could have fallen asleep and slumped over, or pavssed out 
drunk on the porch, like Lucien. It was not a spectacular 
scene, and Buckley had not been proud of those photo- 
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grjiphs. They had not been enlarged. He had just handed the 
small Polaroids to the jury and looked disgusted because 
they were so clean. 

But most murder pictures were grisly and sickening, 
with blood splashed on walls and ceilings, and parts of bod- 
ies blown free and scattered everywhere. Those were always 
enlarged by the D.A. and entered into evidence with great 
fanfare, then waved around the courtroom by Buckley as he 
and the witness described the scenes in the pictures. Finally, 
with the jurors fidgeting with curiosity, Buckley would po- 
litely ask the judge for permission to show the photographs 
to the jury, and the judge would always consent. Then Buck- 
ley and everybody else would watch their faces intently as 
they were shocked, horrified, and occasionally nauseated. 
Jake had actually seen two jurors vomit when handed photos 
of a badly slashed corpse. 

Such pictures were highly prejudicial and highly inflam- 
matory. and also highly admissible. “Probative ’ was the 
word used by the Supreme Court Such pictures coukUaid 
the jury, according to ninety years of decisions from the 
Court. It was well settled in Mississippi that murder pictures, 
regardless of their impact on the jury, were always admissi- 
ble. 

Jake had seen the Cobb and Willard photographs weeks 
earlier, and had filed the standard objection and received 
the standard denial. 

These were mounted protes.sionally on heavy pos- 
lerboard, something the D.A. had not done before He 
handed the first one into the jury box to Reba Betts It was 
the one of Willard's head and brains taken at close range. 

“My Ciod!" she gasped, and shoved it to the next juror, 
who gawked in horror, and passed it on. They^anded it to 
one another, then to the alternates Buckley took it, and 
gave Reba anotner one. The ritual continued for thirty min- 
utes until all the pictures were returned to the D.A. 

Then he grabbed the M-16 and thrust it at Ozzic. “Can 
you identify this?” 

“Yes, it’s the weapon found at the scene.” 

“Who picked it up at the scene?” 

“I did.” 

“And what did you do with it?” 
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Wrapped it in a plastic bag and placed it in the vault at 
the jail. Kept it locked up until 1 handed it to Mr. Laird with 
the crime lab in Jackson.*' 

‘‘Your Honor, the State would offer the weapon. Ex- 
hibit S-13, into evidence,” Buckley said, waving it wildly. 

“No objections,” Jake said. 

“Wc have nothing further of this witness,” Buckley an- 
nounced. 

“Cross-examination?” 

Jake flipped through his notes as he walked slowly to 
the podium. He had just a tew questions for his friend. 

“Sheriff, did you arrest Billy Ray Cobb and Pete Wil- 
lard?” 

Buckley pushed his chair bacic and perched his ample 
frame on the edge, poised to leap and scream if necessary. 

“Yes I did,” answered the sheriff. 

“For what reason?” 

“For the rape of Tonya Hailey,” he answered perfectly. 

“And how old was she at the time she was raped by 
Cobb and Willard?” 

“She was ten.” 

“Is it true, Sheriff, that Pete Willard signed a written 
confession in— ” 

“Objection! Objection! Your Honor! That's inadmissi- 
ble and Mr. Brigance knows it.” 

Ozzie nodded atfirmatively during the objection, 

“Sustained.” 

Buckley was shaking. “I ask that the question be 
stricken from the record and the jur> be instructed to disre- 
gard it.” 

“I’ll withdraw the question,” Jake said to Buckley with a 
smile. 

“Please disregard the last question from Mr. Brigance,” 
Noose instructed the jury. 

“No further questions,” said Jake. 

“Any redirect examination, Mr. Buckley?'’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Very well. Sheriff, you may step down.” 

Buckley’s next witness was a flngerprint man from 
Washington who spent an hour telling the jurors what they 
had known for weeks. His dramatic final conclusion unmis- 
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fakably linked the prints on the M'16 to those of Carl Lee 
Hailey. Then came the ballistics expert from the state crime 
lab whose testimony was as boring and uninformative as his 
predecessor on the stand. Yes, without a doubt, the frag- 
ments recovered from the crime scene were fired from the 
M-16 lying there on the table. That was his final opinion, 
and with the charts and diagrams, it took Buckley an hour to 
get It to the jury. Prosecutorial overkill, as Jake called it; a 
debility suffered by all prosecutors. 

The defense had no questions for cither expert, and at 
five-fifteen Noose said goodbye to the jurors with strict in- 
s*ructions against discussing the case Tliey nodded politely 
as they filed from the courtroom. Then he banged his gavel 
and ad|oiimed until nine in the morning. 



The great civic duty of jury service had grown old 
rapidly. The second night in the Temple Inn had 
seen the telephones removed— judge’s orders. 
Some old magazines donated by the Clanton li- 
brary were circulated and quickly discarded, there being lit- 
tle interest among the group in The New Yorker, The Smith- 
sonian, and Architectural Digest^ 

“Got any PenthousesT^ Clyde Sisco had whispered to 
the bailiff as he made the rounds. He said no. but he’d see 
what he could do. 

Confined to their rooms with no television, newspapers, 
or phones, they did little but play cards and talk about the 
trial. A trip to the end of the hall for ice and a soft drink 
became a special occasion, something the roommates 
planned and rotated. The boredom descended heavily. 

At each end of the hall two soldiers guarded the dark- 
ness and solitude, the stillness interrupted only by the sy>- 
tematic emergence of the jurors with change for the drink 
machine. 

Sleep came early, and when the sentries knocked on the 
doors at 6:00 AM, all the jurors were awake, some even 
dressed. Tliey devoured Thursday’s breakfast of pancakes 
and sausage, and eagerly boarded the Greyhound at eight 
for the trip back home. 



For the fourth straight day the rotunda was crowded by eight 
o’clock. The spectators had learned that all seats were taken 
by eight-thirty. Prather opened the door and the crowd filed 
slowly through the metal detector, past the careful eyes of 
the deputies and finally into the courtroom, where the blacks 
filled the left side and the whites the right. The front row 
was again reserved by Hastings for Gwen, Lester, the kids, 
and other relatives. Agee and other council members sat in 
the second row with the kinfolks who couldn’t fit up front. 
Agee was in charge of alternating courtroom duty and out- 
side demonstration duty for the ministers. Personally, he 
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preferred the courtroom duty, where he felt safer, but lie did 
miss the cameras and reporters which were so abundant on 
the front lawn, lb his right, across the aisle, sat the families 
and friends of the victims. They had behaved so far. 

A few minutes before nine, Carl Lee was escorted from 
the small holding room. The handcuffs were removed by one 
of the many officers surrounding him. He flashed a big smile 
at his family and sat in his chair. The lawyers took their 
places and the courtroom grew quiet. The bailiff poked his 
head through the door beside the jury box, and, satisfied 
with whatever he saw, opened the door and released the 
jurors to their assigned seats. Mr. Pate was watching all this 
from the door leading to chambers, and when all was per- 
fect, he stepped forward and yelled: “All rise for the Court!" 

Ichabod, draped in his favorite wrinkled and faded 
black robe, loped to the bench and instructed everyone to 
have a seat He greeted the jury and questioned them about 
what happened or didn’t happen since yesterday’s adjourn- 
ment. 

He looked at the lawyers. “Where’s Mr. Musgrove?" 

“He’s running a bit late. Your Honor. We arc ready to 
proceed,’’ Buckley announced. 

“C’all your next witness," Noose ordered Buckley. 

The pathologist from the state crime lab was located in 
the rotunda and entered the courtroom. Normally, he would 
have been much too busy for a simple trial and would have 
sent one of his underlings to explain to the jury precisely 
what killed Cobb and Willard. But this was the Hailey case, 
and he felt compelled to do the job himself. It was actually 
the simplest case he had seen in a while; the bodies were 
found as they were dying, the weapon was with the bodies, 
and there were enough holes in the boys to kill them a dozen 
times. Everybody in the world knew liow those boys died. 
But the D.A. had insisted on the most thorough pathological 
workup, so the doctor took the stand Thursday morning 
laden with photos ol the autopsies and multicolored anat- 
omy charts. 

Earlier in chambers, Jake had offered to stipulate to the 
causes of death, but Buckley would have no part of it. No sir, 
he wanted the jury to hear and know how they died. 
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*'We will admit that they died by multiple wounds from 
bullets fired from the M-16,” Jake had stated precisely. 

“No, sir. I have a right to prove it,” Buckley said stub- 
bornly. 

“But he's offering to stipulate to the causes of death,” 
Noose said incredulously. 

“I have the right to prove it,” Buckley hung on. 

So he proved it. In a classic case of prosecutorial 
overkill, Buckley proved it. For thi'ee hours the pathologist 
talked about how many bullets hit Cobb and how many hit 
Willard, and what each bullet did upon penetration, and the 
ghastly damage thereafter. The anatomy charts were placed 
on easels before the jury, and the expert took a plastic, num- 
bered pellet that represented a bullet, and moved it ever so 
slowly through the body Fourteen pellets for Cobb and 
eleven for Willard Buckley would ask a question, elicit a 
response, then interrupt to belabor a point. 

“Your Honor, wc would be glad to stipulate as to the 
causes of death,” Jake announced with great frustration ev- 
ery thirty minutes. 

“Wc won't,” Buckley replied tersely, and moved to the 
next pellet. 

Jake fell into his chair, shook his head, and looked at 
the jurors, those who were awake. 

The doctor finished at noon and Noose, tired and numb 
with boredom, awarded a two-hour lunch break. The jurors 
were awakened by the bailiff and led to the jury room where 
they dined on barbeque specials on plastic plates, then 
struck up card games. Thev were forbidden to leave the 
courthouse. 


In every small Southern town there's a kid who was born 
looking for the quick buck. He was the kid who at the age of 
five set up the first lemonade stand on his street and charged 
twenty-five cents a cup for four ounces of artificially flavored 
water. He knew it tasted awful, but he knew the adults 
thought he was adorable He was the first kid on^-the street to 
purchase a lawn mower on credit at the Western Auto and 
knock on doors in February to line up yayd work tor the 
summer. He was the first kid to pay for his own bike, which 
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*he used for morning and afternoon paper routes. He sold 
Christmas cards to old ladies in August He sold fruitcakes 
door to door in November On Saturday mornings when his 
friends were watching cartoons, he was at the flea markets ^t 
the courthouse selling roasted peanuts and corn dogs At the 
age of twelve he bought his first certificate of deposit He 
had his own banker At fifteen, he paid cash tor his new 
pickup the same day he passed his driver's license exam He 
bought a trailer to follow the truck and filled it with lawn 
equipment He sold T-shirts at high school Tootball games 
He was a hustler, a millionaire to be 

In Clanton, his name was Hmky Mynck, age sixteen He 
w nted nervously in the rotunda until Noose broke lor lunch, 
then moved past the deputies and entered the courtroom 
Seating was so precious that almost none of the spectators 
left foi lunch Some would stand, glare at their neighbors, 
point at their seats and make *^urc everybody knew it was 
Iheiis for the dav, then leave for the rest room But most ot 
them sat in their highly treasured sp«lces on the pcws,*sjnd 
suffered through lunch 

Hmky could smell opportunity He could sense people 
m need On Thursday, |usl as he had on Wednesday, he 
rolled a shopping cart down the aisle to the iront of the 
couitroom It was filled with a wide assoitmcnt ot sand- 
v^ichcs and plate lunches in plastic containers He beg«n 
veiling toward the tar end of the rows, then passing tood 
down to his customers He worked his way slowly toward the 
icar of the courtroom He was a vicious scalper A tuna 
salad on white bread went tor two dollars, his cost, eighty 
cents A plate lunch of cold chicken with a few peas went tor 
three dollars, his cost, a buck twenty-five A canned soft 
drink was onc-hfty But they gladly paid l^ prices and kept 
their seals He sold out beloie he reached the fourth row 
from the front, and began taking orders from the rest of the 
courtroom Hmky was the man ot the hour 

With a fistful ol orders, he raced from the courthouse, 
across the lawn, through the crowd ol blacks, across ( affey 
Street and into Claudes He ran to the kiUhvii, shoved a 
twenty-dollar bill at the cook and handed him the orders He 
waited and watched his watch The cook moved slowly 
Hmky gave him another twenty 
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The trial ushered a wave of prosperity Claude had 
never dreamed of. Breakfast and lunch in his small cafe be- 
came happenings as demand greatly exceeded the number of 
chairs and the hungry lined the sidewalk, waiting in the heat 
and haze for a table. After the lunch recess on Monday, he 
had dashed around Clanton buying every folding card table 
and matching chair set he could find. At lunch the aisles 
disappeared, forcing his waitresses to maneuver nimbly 
among and between the rows of people, virtually all of whom 
wefe black. 

I'he trial was the only topic of conversation. On 
Wednesday, the composition ot the jury had been hotly con- 
demned. By Thursday, the talk centered on the growing dis- 
like for the prosecutor. 

“I hear tell he wants to run for governor.’* 

“He Democrat oi Republican?” 

“Democrat.” 

“He can’t win without the black vote, not in this state.” 

“Yeah, and he ain’t likely to get much after this tnal. ” 

“I hope he tries.” 

“He acts more like a Republican ” 

In pretrial Clanton, the noon hour began ten minutes 
before twelve when the young, tanned, pretty, coolly dressed 
secretaries from the banks, law offices, insurance agencies, 
and courthouse left their desks and took to the sidewalks. 
During lunch they ran erranos around the square. They went 
to the post office. They did their banking. They shopped. 
Most of them bought their food at the Chinese Delf and ale 
on the park benches under the shade trees around the court- 
house. They met friends and gossiped. At noon the gazebo 
in front of the courthouse attracted more beautiful women 
than the Miss Mississippi pageant. It was an unwritten rule 
in Clanton that an office girl on the square got a headstart 
on lunch and did not have to return until one. The men 
followed at twelve, and watched the girls. 

But the trial changed things. The shade trees around 
the courthouse were in a combat zone. The cafes were full 
from elcve > to one with soldiers and strangers who couldn’t 
get seats in the courtroom. The Chinese Deli was packed 
with foreigners. The office girls ran their errands and ate at 
thetr desks. 
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At the Tea Shoppe the bankers and other white collars 
discussed the trial more in terms of its publicity and how the 
town was being perceived Of particular concern was the 
Klan Not a single customer knew anyone connected with 
the Klan, and it had long been forgotten in north Missis- 
sippi But the vultures loved the white robes, and as far as 
the outside world knew, Clanton, Mississippi, was the home 
of the Ku Klux Klan They hated the Klan for being there 
They cussed the press for keeping them there 

For lunch Thursday, the CofTee Shop offered the daily 
special of country-fried pork chops, turnip greens, and cither 
candied yams creamed corn or fried okra Dell served the 
specials to a packed house that was evenly divided among 
locals, loreigners, and soldiers The unwritten but firmly es- 
tablished rule of not speaking to anyone with a beard or 
funny accent was strictly enforced, and for a friendly people 
It was awkward not to smile and carry on with those fronj^the 
outside A tight-lippud anogance had long since replaced 
ihc warm reception given to the visitors in the first few days 
after the shootings Too many pf the press hounds had be- 
trayed their hosts and printed unkind, unflattering, and un 
fair woids about the countv and its people It was amazing 
how thes could arrive in packs from all over and within 
twenty-four hour^ become experts on a place thev had never 
heard of and a people they had never met 

The locals had watched them as they scrambled like 
idiots around the square chasing the sheriff, the prosecutor, 
the ciefense lawve*r or anyb^)*Jy who might know anything 
Ihcv watched them wail at the rear of the courthouse like 
hungry wolves to pounce on the defendant who was invari- 
ably surrounded bv cops, and who invariably ignored them 
as they yelled the same ridiculous questions at him The 
locals watched with distaste as they kept their cameras on 
the Kluxers and the rowdier blacks, always searching foi the 
most radical elements, and then making those elements ap- 
pear to be the ntirm 

They watched them, and they hated them 

‘ What s that orange crap all over her taee Fim 
Nunley asked, looking at a reporter sitting in a booth by the 
window Jack Jones crunched on his okra and studied the 
orange face. 
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think It'S something they use for the cameras. Makes 
her face look white on TV.” 

“But it’s already white.” 

“I know, but it don’t look white on TV unless it’s 
painted orange.” 

Nunley was not convinced. “Then what do the niggers 
use on TV?” he asked. 

No one could answer. 

“Did you see her on TV last night?” asked Jack Jones. 

“Nope. Where’s she from?” 

“Channel Four, Memphis. Last night she interviewed 
Cobb’s mother, and of course she kept on pushing till the 
old woman broke down. All tney showed on TV was the 
cryin’. It was sickenin’. Night before she had some Klansmen 
from Ohio talkin’ about what we need here in Mississippi. 
She’s the worst.” 


The State finished its case against Carl Lee Thursday after- 
noon. After lunch Buckley put Murphy on the stand. It was 
gut-wrenching, nerve-wracking testimony as the poor little 
man stuttered uncontrollably* for an hour. 

“Calm down, Mr. Murphy,” Buckley said a hundred 
times. 

He would nod, and take a drink of water. He nodded 
aifirmativcly and shook negatively as much as possible, but 
the court reporter had an awful time picking up the nods 
and shakes 

“I didn’t get that,” she would say, her back to the wit- 
ness ^tand. So he would tiy to answer and get hung, usually 
on a hard consonant like a “P” or “T.” He would blurt out 
something, then stutter and spit incoherently. 

“I didn’t gel that,” she would say helplessly when he 
finished. Buckley would sigh. The jurors rocked furiously. 
Half the spectators chewed their fingernails. 

“Could you repeat that?” Buckley would say with as 
much patience as he could find. 

“Tm s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-soriy,” he' would say frequently. He 
was pitiful. 

Through it all, it was determined that he had been 
drinking a Coke on the rear stairs, facing the stairs 'where 
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the bovs were killed He had noticed a black man peeking 
out ot d small closet some forty feet away But he didn l 
think much about it Then when the boys came down, the 
black man just stepped out and opened fire, screaming and 
laughing When he stopped shooting, he threw down the gun 
and t(*ok off \es, that was him, sitting right there 1 he black 
one 

Noose rubbed holes in his glasses listening to Muiphy 
When Buckley sat down. His Honor looked desperately at 
Jake ‘ Any cross examination he asked painfully 

Jake stood with a legal pad The court reporter glared 
at him Harry Rex hissed at him hllen closed her eyes The 
jurors wrung their hands and watched him caietully 
‘ Don’t do it, ’ Carl Lee whispeied firmly 
‘ No Your Honor we h ive no questions 
Thank you, Mr Brigancc ” Noose sud breathing 

agam 

The next witness was Officer Rady the in\estigator ten 
the Sheriffs Department He informed the jurv that he 
(ound a Royal ( rown Cola can in the closet next to the 
stairs and the prints on the can matched those of C arl 1 tc 
Hailey 

Was it empty or liilH Buckley asked dramalicallv 
It wjs completely empty 

Big deal thought Jake so he was thirsty Oswald had a 
chicken dinner waiting on Kennedy No, he had no questions 
for this witness 

We have one final witness, Youi Honor ’ Bueklev said 
with gieat hnalitv at 4 00 PM Officer De Wayne Looney 
I ooney limped >Mth a cane into the courtroom and to 
the witness stand He removed his gun and handed it to Mr 
Pitt 

Buckley watched him proudly ‘ Would you state vour 
name, please, sir^’ 

‘De Wayne Lt^oney ” 

“And your address^’ 

‘Fourteen sixty-eight Bennington Street Clamon Mis- 
sissippi “ 

‘How old are you*^” 

‘Thirty-mne ” 

“Where are you employed'^” 
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“Ford County Sheriffs Department/' 

“And what do you do there?” 

“fm a dispatcher.” 

“Where did you work on Monday, May 20?” 

“I was a deputy.” 

“Were you on duty?” 

“Yes. I was assigned to transport two subjects from the 
jail to court and back.” 

“Who were those two subjects?” 

“Billy Ray Cobb and Pete Willard.” 

“What time did you leave court with them*’” 

“Around one-thirty, I guess.” 

“Who was on duly with you?” 

“Marshall Prather. He and 1 were in charge of the two 
subjects. There were some other deputies in the courtroom 
helpin' us, and we had two or three men oirtsidc wailin’ on 
us. But me and Marshall were in charge ” 

“What happened when the hearing was over?” 

“We immediately handcuffed Cobb and Willard and got 
them outta here. We took them to that little room over there 
and waited a second or two, and Prather walked on down 
the stairs.” 

“ Then what happened?” 

“We startco down the back stairs. Cobb first, then Wil- 
lard, then me. Like I said, Prather had already gone on 
down. He was out the door.” 

“Yes, sir. Then what happened?” 

“When Cobb was near 'bout to the toot of the stairs, the 
.sh(x>tin’ .started. 1 was on the landing, fixin’ to go on down. I 
didn’t see anybody at first for a second, then I seen Mr. 
Hailey with the machine gun firin’ away. Cobb was blown 
backward into Willard, and they both .screamed and fell in a 
heap, tryin’ to get back up where I was.” 

“Yes, sir. Describe what you saw.” 

“You could hear the bullets bouncin’ off the walls and 
hitlin’ everywhere. It was the loudest gun I ever heard and 
seemed like he kept shootin’ forever. The boys just twisted 
and thrashed about, screamin’ and squealin’. They were 
handcuffed, you know.” 

“Yes, sir. What happened to you?” 

“Like I said, 1 never made it past the landing. I think 
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one of the bullets ricocheted off the wall and caught me in 
the leg. I was tryin’ to get back up the steps when I felt my 
leg bum/* ‘ 

“And what happened to your leg?** 

“They cut it off/* Looney answered mattcr-olTactly, as 
if an amputation happened monthly “Just below ihe knee/' 

“Did you get a good look at the man witii ihc gun?" 

“Yes, sir/' 

“Can you identify him for the jury?*’ 

“Yes, sir. It's Mr. Hailey, the man sittin' over there." 

Thai answer would have been a logical place to end 
Lt^)ney\s testimony. He was brief, to the point, sympathetic 
and positive of the identification. 1‘he ]ury had listened to 
every word so far. But Buckley' and Musgrovc retrieved the 
large diagrams of the courthouse and arranged them before 
the jury so that Lexmey could limp around tor a while. Un- 
der Buckley’s direction, he retraced everybody's exact move- 
ments just before the killings. 

Jake rubbed his forehead and pinched the bridge of his 
nose. Noose cleaned and recleaned his glasses. The jurors 
fidgeted. 

“Any cross-examination, Mr. Brigance?" Noose asked 
at last. 

“Just a few questions,” Jake said as Musgrovc cleared 
the debris from the courtroom. 

“Officer L(X)ney, who w^as Carl Lee looking at when he 
was shooting?’* 

“Them boys, as far as I could tell.” 

“Did he ever look at you.^” 

“Well, now, I didn’t spend a lotta time trym' to make 
eye contact with him. In fact, 1 was movin’ in the other dircc 
tion ” 

“So he didn’t aim at you'^” 

“Oh, no, sir. He just ainned at those boys. Hit them 
too ” 

“What did he do when he was shooting?" 

“He just screamed and laughed like he wa .razy. It was 
the weirdest thing I ever heard, like he was some kmda mad- 
man or something. And you know, what I II always remem- 
ber IS that with all the noise, the gun firin’, the bullets 
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whistlin’, the boys screamin’ as they got hit, over all the noise 
I could hear him laughin’ that crazy laugh.” 

The answer was so perfect Jake had to fight off a smile. 
He and Looney had worked on it a hundred times, and it 
was a thing of beauty. Every word was perfect. Jake busily 
flipped through his legal pad and glanced at the jurors. They 
all stared at Looney, enthralled by his answer. Jake scribbled 
.something, anything, nothing, Just to kill a few more seconds 
before the mos^ importai/ questions of the trial. 

“Now, Deputy Looney, Carl Lee Hailey shot you in the 

leg” 

“Yes, sir, he did.” 

“Do you think it was intentional?” 

“Oh, no, sir. It was an accident.” 

“Do you want to see him punished for shooting you?” 

“No, sir. 1 have no ill will toward the man. He did what 
I would’ve done.” 

Buckley dropped his pen and slumped in his chair. He 
looked sadly at his star witness. 

“What do you mean by that?” ^ 

“I mean I don’t blame him for what he did. Those boys 
raped his little girl. I gotta little girl. Somebody rapes her 
and he’s a dead dog. I'll blow him away, just like C arl Lee 
did. We oughtta give him a trophy.” 

“Do you want the jury to convict Carl Lee?” 

Buckley jumped and roared, “Objection! Objection! 
Improper question*” 

“No!” Looney yelled. “I don’t want him convicted He’s 
a hero. He — ” 

“Don't answer, Mr. Looney*” Noose said loudly. “Don’t 
answer!” 

“Objection! Objection!” Buckley continued, on his 
tiptoes. 

“He’s a hero! Turn him loose!” Looney yelled at Buck- 
ley. , 

“Order! Order!” Noose banged his gavel. 

Buckley was silent. Looney was silent. Jake walked to 
his chair and said, “I’ll withdraw the question.” 

“Please disregard,” Noose instructed the jury 

Looney .smiled at the jury and limped from the court- 
room. 
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“Call your next witness,” Noose said, removing his 
glasses. 

• Buckley rose slowly and with a great effort at drama, 
said, “Your Honor, the State rests.” 

“Good,” Noose replied, looking at Jake ‘T assume you 
have a motion or two, Mr. Bngance.” 

“Yes, Your Honor ” 

“Very well, we’ll take those up in chambers." ' 

Noose excused his juiy with the same parting -instruc- 
tions and adjourned until nine Friday 



Jake awoke in the darkness with a slight hangover, 
a headache due to fatigue and Coors, and the dis- 
tant but unmistakable sound of his doorbell ring- 
ing continually as if held firmly in place by a large 
and determined thumb. He opened the front door in his 
nightshirt and tried to focus on the two figures standing on 
the porch. Ozzie and Nesbit, it was finally determined. 

“Can 1 help you?'’ he asked as he opened the door. 
They followed him into the den. 

“They re gonna kill you today,” Ozzie said. 

Jake sat on the couch and massaged his temples. 
“Maybe they’ll succeed.” 

“Jake, this is serious. They plan to kill you.” 

“Who?” 

“The Klan.” 

“Mickey Mouse?” 

“Yeah. He called yesterday and said something was up. 
He called back two houis ago and said you'ic the lucky man. 
Today is the big day. Time for some excitement. They bury 
Stump Sisson this morning in Loydsville, and it’s time for the 
eye-tor-an-eyc, tooth -for-a -tooth routine.” 

“Why me? Why don’t they kill Buckley or Noose or 
someone more deserving'^” 

“We didn’t get a chance to talk about that.” 

“What method of execution*^” Jake asked, suddenly 
feeling awkward sitting there in his nightshirt. 

“He didn’t say.” 

“Does he know?” 

“He ain’t much on details. He just said they’d try to do 
it sometime today.” 

“So what am I supposed to do? Surrender*^” 

What time you goin’ to the office?” 

“What time is it?” 

“Almost five.” 

As soon as 1 can shower and dress."’ 

“We’ll wait.” 

. Vi five-th»rty, they rushed him into his office and locked 
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the door. At eight, a platoon of soldiers gathered on the 
sidewalk under the balcony and waited for the target. Harry 
Rex and Ellen watched from the second floor of the court- 
house. Jake squeezed between Ozzie and Nesbit, and the 
three of them crouched in the center tight formation. Off 
they went across Washington Street in the direction of the 
courthouse. The vultures sniffed something and surrounded 
the entourage. 


The abandoned feed mill sat near the abandoned railroad 
tracks halfway down the tallest hill in Clanton, two blocks 
north and east of the square. Beside it was a neglected 
asphalt and gravel stret t that ran downhill and intersected 
Cedar Street, after which it became much smoother and 
wider and continued downward until finally it terminated 
and merged into Quincy Street, the eastern boundary oC the 
Clanton square. 

From his position inside an abandoned silo, the marks- 
man had a cleat but distant view of the rear of the court- 
house. He crouched in the darkness and aimed through a 
small opening, confident no one in-the world could see him. 
The whiskey helped the confidence, and the aim, which he 
practiced a thousand times from seven-thirty until eight, 
when he noticed activity around the nigger’s lawyer’s office. 

A comrade waited in a pickup hidden in a run-down 
warehouse next to the silo. Th ' engine was running and the 
driver chain-smoked Lucky Strikes, waiting anxiously to hear 
the clapping sounds from the deer rifle. 

As the armored mass stepped its way across Washing- 
ton, the maiksman panicked. Through the scope he could 
barely sec the head of the nigger’s lawyer as it bobbed and 
weaved awkwardly among the sea of green, which was sur- 
rounded and chased by a dozen reporters. Go ahead, the 
whiskey said, create some excitement. He timed the bobbing 
and weaving as best he coujd and pulled the trigger .is the 
target approached the rear door of the jcourthousc. 

The rifle shot was clear and unmistakable. 

Half the soldiers hit the ground rolling and the other 
half grabbed Jake and threw him violently under the ve- 
randa. A guardsman screamed in anguish. The reporters and 
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TV people crouched and stumbled to the ground, but val- 
iantly kept the cameras rolling to »-ecord the carnage The 
soldier clutched his throat and screamed again Another 
shot Then another 

“He’s hit*’ someone yelled The soldiers scrambled on 
all fours across the driveway to the fallen one Jake escaped 
through the doors to the safety of the courthouse He fell 
onto the floor of the rear entrance and buried his head in his 
hands 0//ie stood next to him, watching the soldiers 
through the door 

The gunman dropped from the silo, threw his gun be 
hind the back seat, and disappeared with his comrade into 
the countryside Thev had a iuneral to attend in south Mis 
sissippi 

He s hit in the throat*” someone screamed as his bud 
dies waded around the reporters They lifted him and 
dragged him to a jeep 

Who got hit"^ Jake asked without n moving his palms 
trom his eves 

One of tne guardsmen O/zie said You okav ' 

I guess, he answered as he clasped his hands behind 
his head and stared it the flooi Where s m> bnefeast ^ 

Its out there on the driveway We 11 get it in a min 
life ()/zie lemoved his radio trom his belt and barked or 
ders to the disnaleher something iboiit all men to the court 
house 

When It was apparent the shooting was ovv^r O/zie 
joined the mass ot sc>ldiers outside Nesbit stood next to 
Jake You okav ^ he asked 

The colonel rounded the corner, yelling .ind sweaiing 
‘What the hell happened^ he demanded I heard sonu 
shots 

Mackcnvale got hit 
‘Where is he ^ ’ the colonel said 
“Off to the hospital,’ a sergeant replied pointing at a 
jeep flying away in the distance 
“How bad is be ^ 

‘ I ooked pretty bad Got him in the throat ” 

“Throat* Why did they move him'^’ , 

No one answered 

“Did anybody see anything^” the colonel demanded 
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“Sounded like it came from up the Ozzie said 
looking up past Cedar Street. “Why don’t you send a jeep up 
there to look around.” 

“Good idea.” The colonel addressed his eager men with 
a string of terse commands, punctuated liberally with ob- 
scenities. The soldiers scattered in all directions, guns drawn 
and ready for combat, in search of an assassin they could not 
identify; who was, in fact, in the next county when the foot 
patrol began exploring the abandoned feed mill. 

Ozzie laid the briefcase on the floor next to Jake. “Is 
Jake okay?” he whispered to Nesbit. Harry Rex and Ellen 
stood on the stairs where Cobb and Willard had fallen. 

“1 don’t know. He ain’t moved in ten minutes,” Nesbit 

said. 

“Jake, arc you all right?” the sheriff asked. 

“Yes,” he said slowly without opening his eyes. The sol- 
dier had been on Jake’s left shoulder. “This is kmda "Silly, 
ain’t it"^” he had just said to Jake when a bullet ripped 
through his throat. He tell into Jake, grabbing at his neck, 
gurgling blood and screaming. Jake fell, and was tossed to 
safety 

“He’s dead, isn’t he?” Jake asked softly. 

“We don’t know yet,” replied Ozzie. “He’s at the hospi- 
tal.” 

“He’s dead. I know he’s dead. I heard his neck pop.” 

Ozzie looked at Nesbit, then at Harry Rex. Four or five 
coin-sized drops of blood 'rc splattered on Jake’s light 
gray suit. He hadn't noticed them yet, but they were appar- 
ent to everyone else. 

“Jake, you’ve got blcK)d on your suit,” Ozzie finally said. 
“Let’s go back to your office so you c'^n change clothes.” 

“Why IS that important?” Jake mumbled to the floor. 
They stared at each other. 

Dell and the others from the Coffee Shop stood on the 
sidewalk and watched as they led Jake from the courthouse, 
across the street, and into his office, ignoring the absurdities 
thrown by the reporters. Harry Rex locked the front door, 
leaving the bodyguards on the sidewalk. Jake went upstairs 
and removed his coat. 

“Row Ark, why don’t you make some margaritas,’* 
Harry Rex said. “I’ll go upstairs and stay with him.” 
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''Judge, we’ve had some excitement,” Ozzie explained Ss 
Noose unpacked his briefcase and removed his coat. 

“What is it?” Buckley asked. 

“They tried to kill Jake this mornin’.” 

“What!” 

“When?" asked Buckley. 

“ ’Bout an hour ago, somebody shot at Jake as he was 
cornin’ into the courthouse. It was a rifle at long range. We 
have no idea who did it. They missed Jake and hit a guards- 
man. He’s in surgery now.” 

“Where’s Jake?” asked His Honor. 

“Over in his office. He’s pretty shook up.” 

“1 would be too,” Noose said sympathetically. 

“He wanted you to call him when you got here.” 

“Sure.” Ozzie dialed the number and handed the phone 
to the judge. 

“It’s Noose.” Harry Rex said, handing the phone to 
Jake. 

“Hello.” 

“Are you okay, Jake?” . 

“Not really. I won't be there today.” 

Noose struggled for a response. ‘Do what?” 

“I .said I won’t be in court today. I'm not up to it.” 

“Well, uh, Jake, where does that leave the rest of us?” 

“1 don't care, really,” Jake said, sipping on his second 
margarita. 

“Beg your pardon?” 

“I said I don’t care. Judge. I don’t care what you do, I 
won’t be there.” 

Noose shook his head and looked at the receiver. “Are 
you hurt?” he asked with feeling. 

“You ever been shot at. Judge?” 

“No, Jake.” 

“You ever seen a man get shot, hear him scream?” 

“No, Jake.” 

“You ever had somebody else’s blood splashed on your 
suit?” 

' “No, Jake.” 

“I won’t be there.” 
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Noose paused and thought for a moment. “Come on 
over, Jake, and let’s talk about it ” 

“No I’m not leaving my office It’s dangerous out 
there ” 

“Suppose we stand in recess until one Will you feel 
better then*>” 

“I’ll be drunk by then ” 

“What»” 

“I said I'll be drunk by then,” 

Harry Rex covered his eyes Ellen left for the kitchen 
“When do you think you might be sober*^” Noose asked 
sternly Ozzie and Buckley looked at each other 
“Monda> ’’ 

“What about tomorrow'^” 

‘ Tomorrow’s Saturday ” 

“Yes, I know, and Fd planned to hold court tomorrow 
We’ve got a jury sequestered, remember"^' 

“Okay, I’ll be ready in the morning ” 

“That’s good to hear What do 1 tell the juiy right 4:iow‘^ 
They’re sitting in the jury room waiting on us The court- 
room IS packed Your client i> sitting out there by himself 
waiting on you What do I tell these people'’ ’ 

You 11 think of something. Judge Fve got faith in you ” 
lake hung up Noose listened to the unbelievable until it was 
evident that he had in fact been hung up on He handed the 
phone to 0/7ie 

His Honor l(X)kcd out the window and removed his 
glasses He says he am t comm’ today 

Uncharacteristically, Buckley remained silent 
Ozzie was defensive ‘ it leally got to him. Judge ’ 

Has he been drinking’ 

Naw not Jake O/zie replied He s just tore up over 
that bov gcilMi shot like he did He was right next to Jake, 
ind caught the bullet th it was aimed tor him It would upset 
anybody Judge 

He wants us to icm nn in recess until tomoriow morn- 
ing Noose said to Buckley who shrugged and again said 
nothing 
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As word spread, a regular carnival developed on the side- 
walk outside Jake’s office. The press set up camp and pawed 
at the front window in hopes of seeing someone or some- 
thing newsworthy inside. Friends stopped by to check on 
Jake, but were informed by various of the reporters that he 
was locked away inside and would not come out. Yes, he was 
unhurt. 

Dr. Bass had been scheduled to testify Friday morning. 
He and Lucien entered the office through the rear door a 
few minutes after ten, and Harry Rex left for the liquor 
store. 

With ail the ciying, the conversation with Carla had 
been difficult. He called after three drinks, and things did 
not go well. He talked to her father, told him he was safe, 
unhurt, and that half of the Mississippi National Guard had 
been assigned to protect him. Settle her down, he said, and 
he would call back later. 

Lucien was furious. He had fought with Bass to keep 
him sober Thursday night so he could testify Friday Now 
that he would testify Saturday, there was no way to keep him 
sobei two days in a row. He thought of all the drinking they 
had missed Thursday, and was furious. 

Harrv Rex returned with a gallon of liquor. He and 
Ellen mixed drinks and argued over the ingredients. She 
rinsed the coffeepot, filled it with Bloody Mary mix and a 
dispioportionate helping of Swedish vodka. Harry Rex 
added a lavish dose of Tabasco. He made the rounds in the 
conference room and refilled each cup with the delightful 
mixture. 

Dr. Bass gulped frantically and ordered more. Lucien 
and Harry Rex debated the likely identity of the gunman. 
Ellen silently watched Jake, who sal in the comer and stared 
at the bookshelves. 

The phone rang. Harry Rex grabbed it and listened in- 
tently. He hung up and said, “That was Ozzic. The soldier’s 
outla surgery. Bullet’s lodged in the spine. They think he’ll 
be paralyzed.” 

They all sipped in unison and said nothing. They made 
great efforts to ignore Jake as he rubbed his forehead with 
one hand and sloshed' his drink with the other. The faint 
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sound of someone knocking at the rear door interrupted the 
brief memorial 

“Go sec who it is,” Lucien ordered Ellen, who left to 
see who was knocking 

“It’s Lester Hailey,” she reported to the conference 
room 

“Let him in,” Jake mumbled, almost incoherently 

lister was introduced to the party and offered a Bloody 
Mary He declined and asked for something with whiskey in 

It 

‘Good idea,” said L ucien “I’m tired of light stutf Let’s 
gel some Jack Dante! s ” 

‘Sounds good to me,” added Bass as he gulped the 
remnants in his cup 

Jake managed a weak smile at L ester, then returned to 
the study ot the bookshelves I ucien Ihiew a hundred-dollar 
bill on tht table, and Harry Rex left lor the liquor store 


When she awoke hours later, tllen was on the couch in 
Jake s ofhee The room wa-» daik and deserted, with an ac 
nd, intoxicating smell to it She moved cautiously She found 
her boss peacefully snoring away in the war room, on the 
floor, partialis undei the war desk there were no lights to 
extinguish, so she carefully walked down the stairs Ihe con- 
ference room was littered with empty liquor bottles, beer 
cans, plastic cups and chic n dinner boxes It was 9 30 P M 
She had slept hye houis 

She could stay at lueien’s, but needed to change 
clothes Her fiicnd Ncsbit would dMve her to Oxtord, bul 
she was sober Plus, Jake needed all the protection he could 
get She locked the trout door and walked to hei car 

Fllen almost made it to Oxford when she saw the blue 
lights behind her As usual, she was driving seventy hve She 
parked on the shoulder and walked to her I'xillights, where 
she searched her parse and waited on the lioopci 

Two plainsclothesmcn approachijd from the blue lights 
‘You drunk, mu 'am'’ one ot them asked spewing to- 
bacco* juice 

“No, sir I’m trying to find my license ” 

She crouched before tne taillights and fished for the 
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license Suddenly, she was knocked to the ground A heavy 
quilt was thrown over her and both men held her down A 
rope was wrapped around her chest and waist She kicked 
and cursed, but pould offer little resistance The quilt cov- 
ered her head and trapped her arms underneath They 
pulled the rope tightly 

‘ Be still, bitch* Be still*” 

One of them removed her keys from the ignition and 
opened the trunk They threw her inside and slammed it 
shut The blue lights were unplugged in the old Lincoln and 
It roared away, trailed by the BMW They found a gravel 
road and followed it deep into the woods It turned into a 
dirt road that led to a small pasture where a large cross was 
being burned by a handful ot Kluxers 

The two assailants quickly donned their robes and 
masks and removed her from the trunk She was thrown to 
the ground and the quilt removed They bound and gagged 
her, and dragged her to a large pole a few feet from the 
cross where she was |ied, her back to the Kluxers, her face to 
the pole 

She saw the white robes and pointed hats and tried 
desperatel> to spit out the oily, cotton rag crammed in her 
mouth She managed only to gag and cough 

The flaming cross illuminated the small pasture, dis 
charging a glowing wave oi heat that began to roast her as 
she wrestled with the pole and emitted strange, guttural 
noises 

A hcx)dcd figure left the others and approached her 
She could hear him walking and breathing ‘ You nigger 
loving bitih hr said in a crisp Midwestern voice He 
grabbed the rear of her collar and ripped the white silk 
blouse until it hung in shreds aiound her ntek and shoul 
ders Her hands were tied hrml> around the pole He re 
mewed a bowie knife from under the robe and began cutting 
the remainder ot the blouse from her body ‘You nigger- 
loving bitch You nigger loving bitch ’ 

Ellen cursed him, but hci words were muffled groans 
He unzipped the navy linen skirt on the right side She 
tried to kick, but the heavy rope around her ankles held her 
feet to the pole He placed the tip of the knife at the bottom 
of the zipper, and cut downward through the hem He 
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grabbed around the waist and pulled it oti like a magician. 
The Kluxers stepped forward. 

He slapped her on the butt, and said, “Nice, very nice,” 
He stepped back to admire his handiwork. She grunted and 
twisted but could not resist. The slip fell to mid-thigh. With 
great ceremony, he cut the straps, then sliced it neatly down 
the back. He yanked it off and threw it at the foot of the 
burning cross. He cut the bra straps and removed it. She 
jerked and the moans became louder. The silent semicircle 
inched forward and stopped ten feet away. 

The fire was hot now. Her bare back and legs were 
fwered with sweat. The light red hair was drenched around 
her neck and shoulders. He i cached under his robe again 
and brought out a bullwhip. He popped it loudly near her, 
and she flinched. He marched backward, carefully measur- 
ing the distance to the pole. 

He cocked the bullwhip and aimed at the bare back. 
The tallest one stepped forward with his back to hw. He 
shook his head. Nothing was said, but the whip disappeared. 

He walked to her and grabbed her head. With his knife, 
he cut her hair. He grabbed'handfuls and hacked away unti! 
her scalp wa^ gapped and ugly. It piled gently around her 
feet. She moaned and did not move. 

They' headed for their cars. A gallon of gasoline was 
splashed inside the BMW' with Massachusetts tags and 
somebody threw a match. 

When he was certain they were gone, Mickey Mouse 
slid from the bushes. He untied her and carried her to a 
small clearing away from ti.w pasture. He gathered the re- 
mains of her clothing and tried to cover her. When her, car 
finished burning beside the dirt road be left hci. He dyovc 
to Oxford, to a pay phone, and called the Lafayette County 
sheriff. 



Saturday court was unusual but not unheard of, 
especially in capital cases where the juiy was 
'locked up. The participants didn’t mind because 
^Saturday brought th^ end one day nearer, 
locals didn’t mind either. It was their day off, and 
for most Ford Countians it was their only chance to watch 
the trial, or if they couldn’t get a seat, at least hang around 
the square and see it all first-hand. Who knows, there may 
eveti be some more shooting. 

By seven, the cafes downtown were at full capacity serv- 
ing nonregulars. For every customer who was awarded a 
scat, two were turned away and left to loiter around the 
square and the courthouse and wait for a seat in the court- 
room. Most of them paused for a moment in front of the 
lawyer’s office, hoping to catch a glimpse of the one they 
tried to kill, llie braggarts told of being clients of this fa- 
mous man. 

Upward, a few feet, the target sat at his desk and sipped 
d bloody concoction left from yesterday’s party. He smoked 
a Roi-Tan, ate headache powdersi, and rubbed the cobwebs 
from his brain. Forget about the soldier, he had told himself 
for the past three hours. Forget about the Klan, the threats, 
forget everything but the trial, and specifically Dr. W.T. 
Bass. He uttered a short prayer, something about Bass being 
sober on the witness stand. The expert and Lucien had 
stayed through the afternoon, drinking and arguing, accus- 
ing each other of being a drunk and receiving a dishonorable 
discharge from their respective professions. Violence flared 
briefly at Ethel’s desk when they were leaving. Nesbit inter- 
vened and escorted them to the patrol car for the ride home. 
The reporters burned with curiosity as the two blind drunks 
were led from Jake’s office by the deputy and put in the car, 
where they continued to rage and cuss at each other, Lucien 
in the back seat, Bass in the front. 

He reviewed Ellen's masterpiece on the insanity de- 
fense. Her outline of questions for Bass needed only minor 
changes. He studied his expert’s r£sum6, and though unim- 
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pre^sive, it would suffice for Ford County. The nearest psy- 
chiatrist was eighty miles away. 


Judge Noose glanced at the D.A. and looked sympathetically 
at Jake, who sat next to the door and watched the faded 
portrait of some dead judge hanging over buckley's shoul- 
der. 

“How do you teel this morning, Jake?” Noose asked 
warmly. 

“I’m fine.’’ 

“How’s the soldier?’’ asked Buckley. 

“Paralyzed.” 

Ntxise, Buckley, Musgrove, and Mr. Pate looked at the 
' ime spot on the carpet and grimly shook their heads in a 
quiet moment of respect. 

“Where’s your law clerk?” Noose asked, looking at the 
clock on the wall. 

Jake looked at his watch. “I don’t know. I expected her 
by now.” 

“Are you leady?” 

“Sure.” 

“Is the courtroom leady, Mr. Pale?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Let’s proceed.” 

Noose seated the courtroom, and for ten minutes of- 
fered a rambling apology to the jurors for yesterday’s delay. 
1'hcy were the only fourteen in the county who did not know 
what happened Friday morning, and it might be prejudicial 
to tell them. Noose droned on about emergencies and how 
sometimes during tiials thmgs conspire to cause delays 
When he finally finished, the jurors were completely bewil- 
dered and playing that somebody would call a witness. 

“You may call your first witness,’* Noose said in Jake’s 
direction; 

“Dr. W.T. Bass,*’ Jake announced as he moved to the 
podium. Buckley and Musgrove exchanged winks and silly 
grins. 

Bass wav seated next to Lucien on the second rou in the 
middle of the family. He stood noisily and ma<fe his way to 
the center aisle, stepping on feet and assaulting people with 
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his heavy, leather, empty briefcase. Jake heard the commo- 
tion behind him and continued smiling .at the jury. 

“1 do, 1 do,'’ Bass said rapidly at Jean Gillespie during 
his swearing in. 

Mr. Pate led him to the witness stand and delivered the 
standard orders to speak up and use the microphone. 
Though mortified and hung over, the e?q)ert looked remark- 
ably arrogant and sober. He wore his most expensive dark 
gray hand-sewn wool suit, j perfectly starched white button- 
down, and a cute little red paisley bow tie that made him 
appear rather cerebral. He looked like an expert, in some- 
thing. He also wore, over Jake’s objections, a pair ot light 
gray ostrich skin cowboy boots that he iiad paid over a thou- 
sand for and worn less than a dozen times. Lucien had in- 
sisted on the boots eleven years earliei in the first insanity 
case. Bass wore them, and the very sane defendant went to 
Parchman. He wore them in the second insanity trial, again 
a( Lucien ’s behest; again, Parchman. Lucien referred to 
them as Ba.ss’s good luck charm. 

Jake wanted no part of the damned boots. But the jury 
could relate to them, Lucien had argued. Not expensive os- 
trich skin, Jake countered. They're too dumb to know the 
difterence. replied Lucien. Jake could not be swayed. The 
rednecks will trust someone with boots, Lucten had ex- 
plained. Fine, said Jake, let him wear a pair of those camou- 
flage squirrel-hunting boots with a little mud on the heels 
and soles, some boots they could really identify with. Those 
wouldn’t complement his suit, Bass had inserted. 

He crossed his legs, laying the right boot on his left 
knee, flaunting it. He grinned at it, then grinned at the jury 
The ostrich would have been proud. 

Jake looked from his notes on the pt^dium and saw the 
boot, which was plainly visible above the rail of the witness 
stand. Bass was admiring it, the jurors pondering it He 
choked and returned to his notes. 

“Stale your name, please.” 

“Dr. W.T. Bass,” he replied, his attention suddenly di- 
verted from the boot. He looked grimly, importantly at Jake. 

“What is your address?” 

“Nine-oh-eight West Canterbury, Jackson, Missi.ssippi.” 

“What is your profession?” 
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“I am a physician." 

“Are you licensed to practice in Mississippi?'’ 

“Yes.” 

“When were you licensed?” 

“February 8, 

“Are you licensed to practice medicine in any other 
state?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“Texas.” 

“When did you obtain that license?” 

“November 3, 

“Where did you go to college?” 

“I received my bachelor’s degree from Millsaps College 
and received my M.D., or Doctor of Medicine, from 
the University of Texas Health Science Center in Dallas, 
Texas.” 

“Is that an accredited medical school?” 

“Yes.” 

“By whom?” 

“By the Council of Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association, the recognized accredit- 
ing agency of our profession, and by the educational author- 
ity of the State of Texas.” 

Bass relaxed a bit, uncrossed and recrossed his legs, and 
displayed his left boot. He rocked gently and turned the 
comfortable swivel chair partially toward the jury. 

“Where did you intern and for how long?” 

“After graduation from medical school, 1 spent twelve 
months as an intern at the Rocky Mountain Medical Center 
in Denver.” 

“What is your medical specialty?” 

“Psychiatry.” 

“Explain to us what that means.” 

“Psychiatry is that branch of medicine concerned with 
the treatment of disorders of the mind. It Ofually, but not 
always, deals with mental malfunction, the organic basis of 
which is unknown.” 

Jake breathed for the first time since Bass took the 
stand. His man was sounding good. 

“Now, Doctor,” he said as he casually walked to within 
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a foot of the jury box, “describie to the jury the specialized 
training you received in the field Qf psychiatry." 

“My specialized training in psychiatry consisted of two 
years as a resident in psychiatry at the Texas State Mental 
Hospital, an approved training center. I engaged in clinical 
work with psychoneurotic and psychotic patients. I studied 
psychology, psychopathology, psychotherapy, and the physi^ 
ological therapies. This training, supervised by competent 
psychiatric teachers, included instruction in the psychiatric 
aspects of general medicine, the behavior aspects of chil^ 
dren, adolescents, and adults.” 

It was doubtful if a single person in the courtroom com- 
prehended any of what Bass had just said, but it came from 
the mouth of a man who suddenly appeared to be a genius, 
an expert, for he had to be a man of great wisdom and 
intelligence to pronounce those words. With the bow tie and 
vocabulary, and in spite of the boots, Bass was gaming credi- 
bility with each answer. 

“Arc you a diplomate ot the American Board ol Psychi- 
atry?” 

“Of course,” he answered confidently 

“In which branch are you certified'^” 

“I am certified in psychiatry.” 

“And when were you certified?” 

“What does it take to become certified by the Anieiican 
Board ol Psychiatry'^” 

“A candidate must pass oral and practical exams, as 
well as a written test at the direction ot the Board.’ 

Jake glanced at his notes and noticed Musgrove winking 
at Buckley. 

“Doctor, do you belong to any professional groups^” 

“Yes.” 

“Name them please.” 

‘‘I am a member ol the American Medical Association, 
American Psychiatric Association, and the Mississippi Medi- 
cal Aussociation.” 

“How long have you been engaged m the practice of 
psychiatry?” 

“Twenty-two years.” 
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Jake walked three steps in the direction of the bench 
and eyed Noose, who was watching intently. 

“Your Honor, the defense offers Dr. Bass as an expert 
in the field of psychiatry.” 

“Very well,” replied Noose. “Do you wish to examine 
this witness, Mr. Buckley?” 

The D.A. stood with his legal pad. “Yes, Your Honor, 
just a few questions.” 

Surprised but not worried, Jake took his scat next to 
Carl Lee. Ellen was still not in the courtroom. 

“Dr. Bass, in your opinion, are you an expert in the field 
of psychiatry?” asked Buckley. 

“Yes.” 

“Have you ever taught psychiatry?” 

“No ” 

“Have you ever published any articles on psychiatry?” 

“No.'' 

“Have you ever published any books on psychiatry?” 

“No.” 

“Now, I believe you testified that you are a member of 
the A.M.A,, M.M.A., and the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you ever served as an officer in any of these 
organizations'^” 

“No.” 

“What hospital positions do you currently hold, as of 
today?” 

“None.” 

“Has your experience in psychiatry included any work 
under the auspices of the federal government or any state 
government?” 

“No.” 

The arrogance was beginning to fade from his face, and 
the confidence from Jiis voice. He shot a glance at Jake, who 
was digging^ through a file. 

“Dir. Bass, are you now engaged in the practice of psy- 
chiatry full-time?” 

The expert hesitated, and looked briefly at Lucien on 
the second row. “1 see patients on a regular basis.” 
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“How many patients and how regular?” Buckley re- 
torted with an enormous air of confidence. 

“I see from five to ten patients per week.” 

“One or two a day''” 

"Something like that ” 

“And you consider that a fullTtime practice*^” 

“I’m as busy as I, want to be ” 

Buckley threw his legal pad on the table and looked at 
Noose. “Your Honor, the State ob|ccts to this man testifying 
as an expert in the field of psychiatry It’s obvious he\ not 
qualified.” 

Jake was on his feet with his mouth open 
“Overruled, Mr. Buckley. You may proceed, Mr Bn 
gance ” 

Jake gathered his legal pads and returned to the po- 
dium, well aware of the suspicion the D A had just artful Iv 
thrown over his star witness Bass shitted boots 

“Now, Dr Bass, have you examined the defendant, ( arl 
Lee Hailey '” 

“Yes,” 

“How many times''” 

“Three ” 

“When was your first examination?” 

“June 10.” 

“What was the purpose of this examination '” 

“I examined him to determine his current mental condi- 
tion as well as his condition on May 20, when he allegedly 
shot Mr. Cobb and Mr. Willard ” 

“Where did this examination take place '” 

“Ford County Jail ” 

“Did you conduct this examination alone?” 

“Yes. Just Mr Hailey and myself” 

“How long did the examination last''” 

“Three hours ” 

“Did you review his medical history?” 

“In a roundabout way, you could say. We talked at great 
length about his past.” 

“What did you learn?” 

“Nothing remarkable, except for Vietnam ” 

“What about Vietnam?” 

Bass folded his hands over his slightly overweight stom- 
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ach and frowned intelligently at the defense attorney. “Well, 
Mr. Brigancc, like many Vietnam vets Tve worked with, Mr. 
Hailey had some rather horrible experiences over there.” 

War is hell, thought Car! Lee. He listened intently. 
Now, Vietnam was bad. He’d been shot. He’d lost friends. 
He’d killed people, many people. He’d killed children, Viet- 
namese children carrying guns and grenades. It was bad. He 
wished he’d never seen the place. He dreamed about it. had 
flashbacks and nightmares occasionally. But he didn’t feel 
warped or iasane because of it. He didn’t feel warped or 
insane because of Cobb and Willard. In fact, he felt quite 
satisfied because they were dead. Just like those in Vietnam. 

He had explained all this to Bass once at the jail, and 
Bass had seemed unimpressed by it. And they had talked 
only twice, and never more than an hour. 

C’arl Lee eyed the jury and listened suspiciously to the 
expert, who talked at length of Carl Lee’s dreadful experi- 
ences in the war. Bass’s vocabulary jumped several octaves 
as he explained to the laymen in nonlaymen terms-<he ef- 
fects of Vietnam on Carl Lee. It sounded good. There had 
been nightmares over the years, dreams Carl Lee had never 
worried much about, but to hear Bass explain it, were ex- 
tremely significant events. 

“Did he talk freely of Vietnam?” 

“Not really,” replied Bass, then explaining in great de- 
tail the tremendous task he confronted in dragging out the 
war Irom this complex, burdened, probably unstable mind. 
Carl Lee didn’t remember it that way. But he dutifully li.s- 
tened with a pajned expression wondering for the first time 
in his life if perhaps he could be a little off. 

After an hour, the war had been refought and its effects 
flogged thoroughly. Jake decided to move on. 

“Now, Dr. Bass,” Jake said, scratching his head “Other 
than Vietnam, what other significant events did you note 
regarding his mental history?” 

“None, except the rape of his daughter.” 

“Did you discuss the rape with Carl Lee?” 

“At great length, during each of the three examina- 
tions.” 

“Explain to the jury what the rape did to Carl Lee Hai- 

ley." 
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Bass Stroked his chin and looked perplexed. *‘Ouite 
frankly, Mr. Brigance, it would take a great deal of time to 
explain what the rape did to Mr. Hailey.” 

Jake thought a moment, and seemed to thoroughly ana* 
lyze this last statement. “Well, could you summarize it for 
the jury?” 

Bass nodded gravely. “I’ll try.” 

Lucien grew weary of listening to Bass, and began 
watching the jury in hopes of eyeing Clyde Sisco, who had 
also lost interest but appeared to be admiring the boots. 
Lucien watched intently from the corner of his eye, waiting 
for Sisco to gaze around the courtroom. 

Finally, as Bass rambled on, Sisco left the testimony and 
looked at Carl Lee, then Buckley, then one of the reporters 
on the front row. Then his line of vision locked solidly into a 
wild-eyed, bearded old man who had once handed him 
eighty thousand cash for performing his civic duty and re- 
turning a just verdict. They focused unmistakably on each 
other, and both managed a slight grin. How much? was the 
look in Lucien ’s eyes. Sisco returned to the testimony, but 
seconds later he was staring at Lucien. How much? l.ucicn 
said, his lips actually moving but with no sound. 

Sisco looked away and watched Bass, thinking of a fair 
price. He looked in Lucien’s direction, scratched his beard 
then suddenly, while staring at Bass, flashed five fingers 
across his face and coughed. He coughed again and studied 
the expert 

Five hundred or five thousand*^ Lucien asked himself. 
Knt^wing Sisco, it was five thousand, maybe fifty thousand. It 
made no difference; Lucien would pay it. He was worth a 
ton. 

By ten-thirty. Noose had cleaned his glasses a hundred 
times and consumed a dozen cups of coffee. His bladder 
pressed forward toward the spillway. “Time for the morning 
recess. We’ll adjourn until eleven.” He rapped the gavel and 
disappeared. 

“How’m I doing?” Bass asked nervously. He followed 
Jake and Lucien to the law library on the third floor. 

“You’re doing fine,” Jake said. “Just keep thovse boots 
outta sight.” 

“The boots are critical,” Lucien protested. 
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needa drink,” Bass said desperately. 

“Forget it,” Jake said. 

“So do I,” Lucien added. “Let's run over to your office 
for a quick one.” 

“Great idea!” Bass^id. 

“Forget it,” Jake repeated. “You're sober and you’re 
doing great.” 

“We got thirty minutes,” Bass said as he and Lucien 
were leaving the library and heading for the stairs. 

“No! Don’t do it, Lucien!” Jake demanded. 

“Just one,” Lucien replied, pointing a finger at Jake. 
“Just one.” 

“You’ve never had just one.” 

“Come with us, Jake. It’ll settle your nerves.” 

“Just one,” Bass yelled as he disappeared down the 
steps. 


At eleven, Bass sat himself in the witness chair ancMooked 
through glazed eyes at the jury. He smiled, and almost gig* 
gled. He was aware of the artists on the ifront row, so he 
looked as expert as possible. His nerves were indeed settled. 

“Dr. Bass, are you familiar with the criminal responsi* 
bility test relative to the M’Naghten Rule?” Jake asked. 

“I certainly am!” Bass replied with a sudden air of supe- 
riority. 

“Would you explain this rule to the jury?” 

“Of course. The M’Naghten Rule is the standard for 
cnminal responsibility in Mississippi, as in fifteen other 
states. It goes back to England, in the year 1843, when a man 
by the name of Daniel M’Naghten attempted to assassinate 
the prime minister, Sir Robert Peel He mistakenly shot and 
killed the prime minister’s secretary, Edward Drummond. 
During his trial the evidence plainly showed M’Naghten was 
suffering from what we would call paranoid schizophrenia. 
The jury returned a verdict of not guilty, by reason of in- 
sanity. From this the M’Naghten Rule was established. It is 
still followed in England and sixteen states. * 

“What does the M’Naghten Rule mean?” 

“The M’Naghten Rule is fairly simple. Evciy man is 
presunted to be sane, and to establish a defense on the 
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ground of insanity, it must be clearly proven that when the 
defendant did what he did he was laboring under such a 
defect of reason, from a mental disease, that he did not 
know the nature and quality of the act he was doing, or if he 
did know what he was doing, he did not know it was wrong/* 

**Could you simplify that?” 

”Yes. If a defendant cannot distinguish right from 
wrong, he is legally insane.” 

“Define insanity, please.” 

“It has no significance, medically. It is strictly a legal 
standard for a person's mental state or condition.” 

Jake breathed deeply and plowed forward. “Now, Doc- 
tor, based upon your examination of the defendant, do you 
have an opinion as to the mental condition of Carl Lee Hai- 
ley on May 20 of this year, at the time of the shooting?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And what is that opinion?” 

“It is my opinion,” Bass said slowly, “that the defendant 
had a total break with reality when his daughter was raped. 
When he saw her immediately after the rape he didn’t recog- 
nize her, and when someone told him she'd been gang- 
raped, and beaten, and almost hanged, something just 
snapped in Carl Lec’s'mind That’s a very elementary way of 
putting it, but that’s what happened. Something snapped He 
broke with reality, 

“They had to be killed. He told me once that when he 
first saw them in court, he could not understand why the 
deputies were protecting them. He kept waiting for one of 
the cops to pull a gun and blow their heads off. A few days 
went by and nobody killed them, so he figured it was up to 
him. I mean, he felt as though someone in the system would 
execute the two for raping his little girl. 

“What I’m saying, Mr. Bngance, is that, mentally, he 
left us. He was in another world. He was suffering from 
delusions. He broke.” 

Bass knew he was sounding good. He was talking to the 
jury now, not the lawyer. 

“The day after the rape he spoke with his daughter in 
the hospital. She could barely talk, with the broken |aws and 
all, but she said she saw him in the woods running to save 
her, and she asked him why he disappeared. Now, can you 
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imagine what that would do to a father? She later told him 
she begged for her daddy, and the two men laughed at her 
and told her she didn’t have a daddy/' 

Jake let those words sink in. He studied Ellen’s outline 
and saw only two more questions. 

“Now, Dr. Bass, based upon your observations of Carl 
Lee Hailey, and your diagnosis of his mental condition at 
the time of the shooting, do you have an opinion, to a rea- 
sonable degree ot medical certainty, as to whether Carl Lee 
Hailey was capable of knowing the difference between right 
and wrong when he shot these men?” 

“I have.” 

“And what is that opinion?” 

“That due to his mental condition, he was totally inca- 
pable of distinguishing right from wrong.” 

“Do you have an opinion, based upon the same factors,! 
as to whether Carl Lee Hailey was able to understand and 
appreciate the nature and quality of his actions?” 

“I do.” 

“And what is that opinion?” 

“In my opinion, as an expert in the held of psychiatry, 
Mr. Hailey was totally incapable of understanding and ap- 
preciating the nature and quality of what he was doing.” 

“Thank you. Doctor. I lender the witness.” 

Jake gathered his legal pad and strolled confidently 
back to his seat He glanced at Lucien, who was smiling and 
nodding. He glana'd at the jury. They were watching Bass 
and thinking about his testimony Wanda Womack, a young 
woman with a sympathetic glow about her, looked at Jake 
and smiled ever so slightly, it was the hrst positive signal he 
received from the jury since the trial started. 

“So far so good,’' Carl Lee whisoered. 

Jake smiled at his client. “You’re a real psycho, big 
man.” 

“Any cross-examination?” Noose asked Buckley. 

“Ju.st a lew questions.” Buckley said as he grabbed the 
podium. 

Jake could not imagine Buckley arguing psychiatry with 
an expert, even if it was W.T. Bass. 

But Buckley had no plans to argue psychiatry. “Dr. 
Bass, what is your full name?” 
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Jake froze. The question had an ominous hint to it. 
Buckley asked it with a great deal of suspicion. 

“William lyier 
“What do you go by?” 

“W.T. Bass.” 

“Have you ever been known as lyier Bass?” 

The expert hesitated. “No,” he said meekly. 

An immense feeling of anxiety hit Jake and felt like a 
hot spear tearing into his stomach. The question could only 
mean trouble. 

“Are you positive?” Buckley asked with raised eye- 
brows and an enormous amount of distrust in his voice. 
Bass shrugged. “Maybe when I was younger.” 

“1 see. Now, 1 believe you testified that you studied 
medicine at the University of Texas Health Science Center?” 
“Tliat’s correct.” 

“And where is that?” 

“Dallas.” 

“And when were you a student there?” 

“And under what name were you registered?” 
“William T. Bass.” 

Jake was numb with fear. Buckley had something, a 
dark secret from the past known only to Bass and himself 
“Did you ever use the name Tyler Bass while you were a 
medical student?” 

“No.” 

“Are you positive?” 

“1 certainly am.” 

“What is your social security number?” 

“410-96-8585.” 

Buckley made a check mark beside something on his 
legal pad. 

“And what is your date of birth?” he asked carefully. 
“September 14, 

“And what was your mother's name?” 

“Jonnie Elizabeth Bass.” 

“And her maiden name?” 

“Skidmore.” 

Another check mark. Bass looked nervously at Jake. 
“And your place of birth?” 
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• "*Carbondale, Illinois.** 

Another check mark. 

An objection to the relevance of these questions was in 
order and sustainable, but Jake’s knees were like Jell-O and 
his bowels were suddenl> fluid. He feared he would embar- 
rass himself if he stood and tried to speak. 

Buckley studied his check marks and waited a few sec- 
r^ds. Every ear in the courtroom waited for the next ques- 
tion, knowing it would be brutal. Bass watched the D.A. like 
a prisoner watching the firing squad, hoping and praying the 
guns would somehow misfire. 

Finally, Buckley smiled at the expert. '‘Dr. Bass, have 
)Ou ever been convicted of a felony?'* 

The question echoed throughout the silence and landed 
from all directions on the trembling shoulders of Tyler Bass. 
Even a cursory look at his face revealed the answer. 

Carl Lee squinted and looked at his lawyer. 

“Of course not!** Bass answered loudly, desperajely. 

Buckley just nodded and walked slowly to the table, 
where Musgrove, with much ceremony, handed him some 
important-looking papers. 

"Are you certain?** Buckley thundered. 

“Of course Tm certain,’’ Bass piotc.sted as he eyed the 
important-looking papers. 

Jake knew he needed to rise and say something or do 
something to stop the carnage that was seconds away, but his 
mind was paralysed. 

“You’re certain'^” Buckley asked. 

“Yes,” Ba.ss answered ‘irough clenched teeth. 

“You’ve never been convicted of a felony?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Are you as certain of that as you are the rest of your 
testimony before this jury /' 

That was the trap, the killei, the deadliest question ot 
all; one Jake had used many times, and when he heard it he 
knew Bass was finished And so was C’arl Lee. 

“Of course,” Bass answered with feigned arrogance. 

Buckley moved in for the kill. “You’re telling this jury 
that on October 17, in Dallas, Texas, you were not 
convicted (fl a felony under the name of Tyler Bass?” 
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Buckley asked the question while looking at the jury 
and reading from the important-looking documents 

“That’s a lie,’ Bass said quietly, and unconvincingly 
“Are you sure it’s a he'^” Buckley asked 
“A bald-faced he ” 

Do you know a lie from the truth, Dr Bass^“ 

“Damn right I do “ 

Noose placed his glasses on his nose and leaned for- 
ward The jurors quit rocung The reporters quit scribbling 
The deputies along the back wall stood still and listened 
Buckley picked out one of the important-looking docu- 
ments and studied it ‘ You’re telling this jury that on Octo 
ber 17, 1 8^)6, you were not convicted of statutory rape'’ 
Jake knew it was important, in the midst of any great 
courtrexjm crisis, even this one to maintain a straight, poker 
face It was important for the jurors who missed nothing, to 
HC the defendant’s lawyer with a positive look about him 
Jake had practiced this positive, everything’s-wondtiful, I m 
in control look through many trials and many surprises, but 
with the ‘statutorv rape” the p<^sitive and confident and cer- 
tain look was immediately replaced by a sickly pale, pained 
» xpressioii that was being scrutinized by at least half of those 
in the jury box 

rhe other half scowled at the witness on the stand 
Were you convicted of statutory rape. Doctor'” Buck 
lev asked again after a lenglhv silence 
No <»nswcr 

Noose uncoiled and leaned downward in the direction 
of the witness Please answer the question. Dr Bass ’ 

Bass Ignored His Honor and stared at the D A , then 
said. You vc got the wrong man ” 

Buckley snorted and walked to Musgrove, who was 
holding some more in\portant looking papers He opened a 
large white envelope and removed something that resem 
bled an 8x10 photograph 

‘Well Dr Bass I’ve got some photographs of you taken 
by the Dallas Police Department on September 11, 18S6 
Would you like to see them'’ 

No answer 

Buckley held them out to the witness “Would you like 
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to see these. Dr. Bass? Perhaps they could refresh your 
memory/’ 

Bass slowly shook his head, then lowered it and stared 
blankly at his boots. 

“Your Honor, the Stale would introduce into evidence 
these copies, certified under the Acts of Congress, of the 
Final Judgment and Sentencing Order in the case styled 
State i)f Texas versus Tyler Bass, said records being obtained 
by the State from the proper officials in Dallas, Texas, and 
showing that on October 17, 185b, a one Tyler Bass pled 
guilty to the charge of statutory rape, a felony under the laws 
ot the State of Texas. We can prove that Tyler Bass and this 
witness. Dr. W.T. Bass, are one and the same,” 

Musgrove politely handed Jake a copy ol everything 
Buckley was waving 

“Any objections to this introduction into evidence'^” 
Noose asked in Jake’s direction. 

A speech was needed. A brilliant, emotional explana- 
tion that would touch the hearts ol the jurors and make 
them weep with pity for Bass and his patient. But the rules 
ol prx^cedure did not permit one at this point. Of course the 
evidence was admissible. Unable to stand, Jake waved in the 
negative. No objections. 

“We have no further questions,” Buckley announced. 

“Any redirect, Mr. Brigance?” Noose asked. 

In the split second available, Jake could not think of a 
single thing he could ask Hass to improve the situation. The 
jury had heard enough fro •! the^defcnsc expert. 

“No,” Jake said quietly, 

“Very well. Dr. Bass, you are excused.” 

Bass made a quick exit through the small gate in the 
railing, down the center aisle, and out of the courtroom. 
Jake watched his departure intently, conveying as much ha- 
tred as possible. It was important for the jury to see how 
shocked the defendant and his lawyer were. The jury had to 
belicv^ a convicted felon was not .;nowingly put on the 
stand. 

When the door closed and Bass was gone, Jake scanned 
the courtroom in hopes of finding an encouraging face. 
There w'ere none. Lucicn stroked his beard and stared at the 
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floor. Lester sat with his arms folded and a disgusted look on 
his face. Gwen was crying. 

“Call your next witness,” Noose said. 

Jake continued searching. In the third row, between 
Reverend Ollie Agee and Reverend Luther Roosevelt, sat 
Norman Reinfeld. When his eyes met Jake's, he frowned 
and shook his head asr if to say “I told you so.’’ On the other 
side of the courtroom, most of the whites looked relaxed and 
a few even grinned at Jake. 

“Mr. Brigance, you may call your next witness.” 

Against his better judgment, Jake attempted to stand. 
His knees buckled and he leaned forward with his palms flat 
against the table. “Your Honor,” he said in a hieh-pitched, 
shrill, defeated voice, “could we recess till one?' 

“But Mr. Brigance, it’s only eleven-thirty.” 

A lie seemed appropriate. “Yes, Your Honor, but our 
next witness is not here, and will not arrive until one.” 

“Very well. We’ll stand in recess until one. I need to see 
the attorneys In chambers.” 

Next to chambers was a coffee room where the lawyers 
loitered and gossiped by the hour, and next to it was a small 
rest room. Jake closed and locked the rest room door and 
removed his coat, throwing it to the floor. He knell beside 
the toilet, waited momentarily, then vomited. 

Ozzie stood before the judge and attempted small talk 
while Musgrove and the D.X. smiled at each other. They 
waited on Jake, Finally, he entered chambers and apolo- 
gized. 

“Jake, 1 have some bad news,” Ozzie said. 

“Let me sit down.” 

“I got a call an hour ago from the sheriff of Lafayette 
County. Your law clerk, Ellen Roark, is in the hospital ” 

“What happened*” 

“The Klan got her last night. Somewhere between here 
and Oxford. They tied her to a tree and beat her.” 

“How is she?” ^ake asked. 

“Stable but serious.” 

“What happened?” Buckley asked. 

“We ain’t sure. They stopped her car someh 9 w and 
took her out in the woods. Cut her clothes off her and cut 
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her hair. She’s got a concussion and cuts on the head, so 
they figure she was beat.” 

Jake needed to vomit again. He couldn’t speak. He 
massaged his temples and thought how nice it would be to 
tie Bass to a tree and beat him. 

Noose studied the defense attorney with compassion. 
*‘Mr. Brigance, are you okay?’' 

No response. 

“Let’s recess until two. 1 think we could all use the 
break,” Noose said. 


Jake walked slowly up the front steps with an empty Coors 
bottle and for a moment gave serious thought to smashing it 
against Lucien’s head. He realized the injury would not be 
felt. 

Lucien rattled his ice cubes and stared off in the dis- 
tance, in the direction of the square, which had lonj^bccn 
deserted except for the soldiers and the regular crowd of 
teenagers flocking to the theater for the Saturday night 
double feature. 

They said nothing. Lucien stared away. Jake glared at 
him with the empty bottle. Bass was hundreds oi miles away. 

After a minute or so, Jake asked, “Where’s Bass?” 

“Gone.” 

“Gone where?” 

“Gone home.” 

“Where’s his home?” 

“Why do you wanna ki.ow?” 

“I’d like to .see his home. I’d like to sec him in his home. 
I’d like to beat him to death with a baseball bat in his 
home.” 

l.ucien rattled some more. “1 don’t blame you.” 

“Did you know?” 

“Know what?’' 

“About the convictum''” 

“Hell no. No one knew. The record was CApunged.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“Bass told me the record of the conviction in lexas was 
expunged three years after it was entered.” 

Jake "placed the beer bottle on the porch beside his 
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chair. He grabbed a dirty glass, blew into it, then hlled it 
with ice cubes and Jack Daniel’s. 

“Do you mind explaining, Lucien?” 

“According to Bass, the girl was seventeen, and the 
daughter of a prominent judge in Dallas They fell in heat, 
and the judge caught them screwing on the couch. He 
pressed charges, and Bass didn’t have a chance. He pled 
guilty to the statutory rape But the girl was in love. They 
kept seeing each other and she comes up pregnant. Bass 
married her, and gives the judge a perfect baby boy for his 
hrst grandchild The old man has a change of heart, and the 
record is expunged ” 

Lucien drank and watched the lights from the square 

“What happened to the girP” 

“According to Bass, a week before he finished medical 
school, his wife, who’s pregnant again, and the little boy 
were killed in a tram wreck in Fort Worth. That’s when he 
started drinking, and quit living ” 

“And he’s never told you this before 

“Don’t interrogate me I told you I knew nothing about 
It I put him on the witness stand twice myself, remember If 
I had known it, he would never have testified.” 

“Why didn’t he ever tell you*^” 

“1 guess because he thought the record was erased I 
d<)n’t know Technically, he’s nght ITiere is no iccord after 
the expungement. But he was convicted ” 

Jake took a long, bitter drink of whiskey. It was nasty 

They sat in silence for ten minutes. It was dark and the 
crickets were in full chorus. Sallic walked to the screen door 
and asked Jake if he wanted supper. He said no thanks. 

“What happened this afternoon’^’" Lucien asked. 

“Carl Lee testified, and we adjourned at four. Buckley 
didn’t have his psychiatrist ready. He’ll testify Monday.’’ 

“How’d he do?” 

“Fair. He followed Bass, and you could feel the hatred 
from the jurors. He was stiff and sounded rehearsed. I don’t 
think he scored too many points.” 

“What’d Buckley do?” 

“Went wild. Screamed at Carl Lee for an hour. Carl 
Lee kept getting smart with him, and they sniped back and 
forth. 1 think they both got hurt. On redirect, 1 propped him 
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up some and he came across pitifiil and sjrmpathetic! Almost 
cried at the end.” 

“That's nice.” 

“Yeah, real nice. But they’ll convict him, won’t they?” 

“I would imagine.” 

“After we adjourned, he tried to fire me. Said I’d lost 
nis case and he wanted a new lawyer.” 

Lucien walked to the edge of the porch and unzipped 
his pants. He leaned on a column and sprayed the shrubs. 
He was barefoot and looked like a flood victim. Sallie 
brought him a fresh drink. 

“How’s Row Ark?” he asked. 

“Stable, they say. I called her room and a nurse said she 
couldn’t talk. I’ll go over tomorrow.” 

“I hope she’s okay. She’s a fine girl.” 

“She’s a radical bitch, but a very smart one. I feel like 
it’s my fault, Lucien.” 

“It’s not your fault. It’s a crazy world, Jake. Full of crazy 
people. Right now 1 think half of them are in Ford County.” 

“IWo weeks ago. they planted dynamite outside my bed- 
room window, Tney beat to death my Secretary’s husband. 
Yesterday they shot at me and hit a guardsman. Now they 
grab my law clerk, tie her to a pole, rip her clothes off, cut 
her hair, and she’s in the hospital with a concussion. I won- 
der what’s next.” 

“I think you should surrender.” 

“I would. I would march down to the courthouse right 
now and surrender my briefcase, lay down my arms, give up. 
But to whom? The enemy is invisible.” 

“You can't quit, Jake. \bur client needs you.” 

“To hell with my client. He tried to fire me today.” 

“He needs you. This thing ain’t over till it’s over.” 


Nesbit’s head hung halfway out the window and the saliva 
dripped down the left side of his chin, down the door, form- 
ing a small puddle over the “O” in the Ford of the Sheriffs 
Department insignia on the side of the car. An empty beer 
can moistened his crotch. After two weeks of bo^guard 
duty he had grown accustomed to sleeping with the mos- 
quitoes in his patrol car while protecting the nigger’s lawyer. 
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Moments after Saturday turned into Sunday, the radio 
violated his rest. He grabbed the mike while wiping his chin 
on his left sleeve. 

“S.O. 8,” he responded. 

“What’s your 10-20?” 

“Same place it was two hours ago.” 

“The Wilbanks house?” 

“10-4.” 

“Is Brigance still tht*»’e?” 

“10-4.” 

“Gel hiip and take him to his house on Adams. It’s an 
emergency.” 

Nesbil walked past the empty bottles on the porch, 
through the unlocked door, where he found Jake sprawled 
on the couch in the front room. 

“Get up, Jake! You gotta go home! It’s an emergency!” 

Jake jumped to his feel and followed Ncsbit, They 
stopped on the front steps and looked past the dome of the 
courthouse. In the distance a boiling funnel ol black smoke 
rose above an orange glow and drifted peacefully toward the 
half moon. 

Adams Siicct was blocked with an assortment of volun- 
teer vehicles, mostly pickups. Each had a variety ol red and 
yellow emergency lights, at least a thousand in all. They spun 
and hashed and .streaked through the darkness in a silent 
chorus, illuminating the street. 

The fire engines were parked haphazardly in iront ol 
the house. The firemen and volunteers worked frantically 
laying lines and getting organized, responding occasionally 
to the commands of the chief. Ozzie, Prathei, and Hastings 
stood near an engine. Some guardsmen lingered benignly 
near a jeep. 

The fire was brilliant. Flames roared trom every window 
across the front of the house, upstairs and down. The car- 
port was completely engulfed. Garla’s Cutlass burned inside 
and out — the four tires emitting a darker glow of their own. 
Curiously, another, smaller car, not the Saab, burned next to 
the Cutlass. 

The thundering, crackling noise ot the lire, plus the 
rumbling of the lire engines, plus the loud voices, attracted 
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neighbors from several blocks. They crowded together in the 
lawns across the street and watched. 

Jake and Nesbit ran down the street. The chief spotted 
them and came running. 

“Jake! Is anybody in the house?” 

“No!” 

“Good. I didn't think so.” 

“Just a dog.” 

“A dog!” 

Jake nodded and watched the house. 

“I’m sorry,” said the chief. 

They gathered at Ozzie’s car in front of Mrs. Pickle’s 
house. Jake answered questions. 

“That’s not your Volkswagen under there, is it, Jake?” 

Jake stared in stunned silence at Carla’s landmark. He 
shook his head. 

“I didn’t think so. Looks like that’s where it started.” 

“I don’t understand," said Jake. 

“If It ain’t your car, then somebody parked it there, 
nght? Notice how the floor of the carport is bumin’? Cdn- 
crelc don’t normally bum. It's gasoline. Somebody loaded 
the VW with gasoline, parked it and ran away. Probably had 
some kinda device which set the thing off,” 

Prather and two volunteers agreed. 

“How long’s It been burning?” Jake asked. 

* Wt got here ten minutes ago,” the chief said, “and it 
was well involved. I’d .s.iy thirty^ minutes. It’s a good fire. 
Somebody knew what they’s doin’ ” 

“I don’t suppose we couid get anything out of there, 
could we?” Jake asked in general, knoyving the answer. 

“No way, Jake. It's too involved. My men couldn’t go in 
there if people were trapped. It’s a gocMd fire.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Well, look at it. It’s bumin’ evenly through the house. 
You can see flames in every window. Downstairs and up. 
That’s very unusual. In just a minute, it’ll bum through the 
roof.” 

Two squads inched forward with the lines, shooting wa- 
ter in the direction of the windows by the front porch. A 
smaller line was aimed at a window upstairs. After watching 
for a minutfe or two as the water disappeared into the flames 
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With no noticeable effect, the chief spat and said. It'll bum 
to the ground With that he disappeared around an engine 
and began shouting 

Jake looked at Nesbit Will \oii do me i tavoi ^ ’ 

Sure, Jake 

‘ Drive o\cr to Harr> Re^'s and brim; him back I d hate 
for him to miss tlvs 
Sure 

lot two hours Jake 0//ie, Harry Rex and Nesbil sat 
on the paliol car and watehtd the hie fulfill the ehiLf's pie 
dklion from lime to time a neighboi would slop b\ and 
extend s\mf)alhies and ask about the family Mrs Piekle the 
sweet old womin next door eried loudiv when informed l>\ 
Jake that Mas had bteii eonsunud 

Hs (hue the d«.puties ind othei curious had di'^ap 
peaied and hs toin the quaint little Vietoiian h ni been re 
diieed to sinoldenm; lubbU I he last of the firemen smoth 
lied anv sii;!! ol smoke from the rums Only the ehinmiv 
and burnt lianus ol twc) cars stood abo\e the lemains is the 
heavv rubber boots kiek».d and plowed through the waste 
looking for spaiks or hidden fiamv s that nm»h‘ st>mchc»w 
le‘ap from the dead and burn the rest of the wr^ekage 

Ihev rolled up the last of the lines as the sun began to 
appear Jake tlianki d them when they h ft fie and Haiiy 
Rex walked through the backyard and surveye'el the damage 
‘Oh well Hairy Rex said It s just a house 
* Would you eall Cana and te'II her that *’ 

“No 1 think ye)u should ' 

“1 think 1 11 wait 

Harry Rex looked at his watch Its about brcakfa'^l 
time, isn’t it‘^’ 

“It’s Sunday morning, Harry Rex Nothing s open 
“Ah, Jake, you re an amateui, and f m a professional I 
can find hot food at any time of any day ’’ 

“The truck stop*^” 

“The tiuck stop’” 

“Okay And when we finish we’ll go to Oxford to check 
on Row Ark.” 

“Great I can’t wait to see her with a butch haircut ” 
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Sallic grabbed the phone and threw it at Lucien, who fum- 
bled with it until it was arranged properly next to his head. 

“Yeah, who is it?" he asked, squinting through the win- 
dow into the darkness 

“Is this Lucien Wilbanks?” 

“Yeah, who’s this?" 

"Do you know Clyde Sisco?" 

“Yeah." 

“It’s fifty thousand." 

“C ail me back in the morning.” 



Sheldon Roark sat in the window with his feet on 
the back of a chair, reading the Memphis Sunday 
paper’s version of the Hailey trial. On the bottom 
of the front page was a picture of his daughter and 
the story about her encounter with the Klan. She rested 
comfortably in the bed a few feet away. The left side of hei 
head was shaved and covered with a thick bandage. The left 
ear was sewn with twenty-eight stitches. The severe concus- 
sion had been downgraded to a mild concussion, and the 
doctors had promised she could leave by Wednesday. 

She had not been raped t^r whipped. When the doctors 
called him in Boston they were short on details. He had 
flown for seven hours not knowing what ihey had done to 
her, but expecting the worst. Late Saturday night, the doc- 
tors ran more X rays and told him lo relax. The scars would 
lade and the hair would grow back She had been frightened 
and roughed up, but it could have been much worse 

He heard a commotion in the hall Someone was argu- 
ing with a nurse. He laid the paper on her bed and c*pened 
the door, 

A nurse had caught Jake and Harry- Rex sneaking down 
the hall. She explained that visiting hours started at 2:0f) 
P M., and that happened to be six hours away; that only fam- 
ily members were allowed; and that she would call security if 
they didn’t leave. Harry Rex explained that he didn't give a 
damn about visiting hours or any other silly rules of the 
ho.spitaI; that it was his fiancee and that he would see her 
one last time before she died; and that if the nurse didn’t 
shut up he would sue her for harassment because he was a 
lawyer and hadn’t sued anybody in a week and was getting 
anxious 

“What’s going on here?” Sheldon said. 

Jake looked at the small man with the red hair and 
green eyes, and said, “You must be Sheldon Roark.” 

“1 am.” 

“I’m Jake Brigance. The one — ” 
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“Yes, Tve been reading about you. It’s okay, nurse, 
they’re with me.” 

“Yeah,” ‘Hany Rex said. “It's okay. We’re with him. 
Now would you please leave us alone before I garnishee 
vjur check.” 

She vowed to call security, and stormed down the hail. 

“I’m Hairy Rex Vonner,” he said, shaking hands with 
Sheldon Roark. 

“Step inside,” he said. "Fhey followed him into the small 
room and stared at Ellen. She was still asleep. 

•‘How bad is she?” Jake asked. 

“Mild concussion. IVenty-eight stitches in her ear, and 
eleven in her head. Shell be fine. Doctor said she might 
leave by Wednesday. She was awake last night and we talked 
for a long time.” 

“Her hair looks awful,” Harry Rex observed. 

“They yanked it and cut it with a dull knife, she said. 
They also cut her clothes off, and at one time threatened to 
bullwhip her. The head injuries are self-inflicted. She 
thought they would cither kill her or rape her, or both So 
.she banged hci brains out against the pole she was tied to. 
Must have scared them.” 

“You mean they didn’t beat her?” 

“No. They didn’t hurt her. Just scared the hell out of 
her.” 

“What did she see?” 

“Not much. Burning cross, white robes, about a dozen 
men. Sheriff said it was a pasture eleven miles east of here. 
Owned by some paper coni^-dny ” 

“Who found her?” Harry Rex asked. 

“The sheriff received an anonymous phone call from a 
fella by the name of Mickey Mouse.’ 

“Ah yes. My old friend.” 

Ellen moaned softly and stretched. 

“Let’s step outside/ Sheldon said. 

“Does this place have a cafeteria?” Hany Rex asked. “I 
get hungry when I get near a hospital.” 

“Sure. Let’s have coffee.” 

The cafeteria on the first floor was empty. Jake and Mr. 
Roark drank black coffee. Harry Rex started with three 
sweet rolls and a pint of milk. 
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“According to the paper, things aren’t going too well,” 
Sheldon said. 

“The paper is very kind,” Harry Rex said with a mouth- 
ful. “Jake here is gettin’ his ass kicked all over the court- 
room. And life ain’t so great outside the courtroom, either. 
When they’re not shooting at him, or kidnapping his law 
clerk, they’re burning his house.” 

“They burned your house!” 

Jake nodded. “Last night. It’s still smoldering.” 

“1 thought I detected the smell of smoke.” 

“We watched it burn to the ground. It took four hours.” 

i’m sorry to hear that. They’ve threatened me with 
that before, but the worst I've had was slashed tires. I’ve 
never been shot at either.” 

“I’ve been shot at a couple of times.” 

“Do y’all have the Klan in Boston?” asked Harr\ Rex. 

■'Not that I know of.” 

“It’s a shame. Those <’olks add a real dimension to your 
law practice.” 

“Sounds like it. Wc .saw the television reports of the riot 
around the courthouse last week. I’ve watched it pretty close 
since Ellen becam.e involved. It’s a famous case. Even up 
there. I wish I had it.” 

“It’s all yours,” said Jake, “I think my client is looking 
for a new lawyer.” 

“How many shrinks will the State call*’” 

“Just one. He’ll testify in the morning, and wc’II have 
closing arguments. The jury .should get it by laic tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

“I hate that Ellen will miss it. She called me every day 
and talked about the case ” 

“Where did Jake go wrong'” Harry Rex asked. 

“Don’t talk with your mouth full,” Jake said. 

“I think Jake has done a good job. It's a lou.sy set of 
facts to begin with. Hailey committed the murders, planned 
them carefully, and is relying on a rather weak plea of in- 
sanity. Juries in Boston would not be too sympathetic.” 

“Nor in l ord County,” added Harry Rex. 

“I hope you have a .soul-stirring final summation up 
your sleeve,” Sheldon said. 

“He doesn't have any sleeves,” said Hairy Rex. 
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“They’ve all been burned Along with his pants and under- 
wear ” 

“Why don’t vou come ovet tomorrow and watch‘d” Jake 
asked ‘ ril introduce >ou to the judge and ask that >ou have 
pri\ lieges of chambers ' 

“He wouldn’t do that lor me/ Harry Rex^ said 
“1 can understand why,” Sheldon siid with a smile ‘ I 
might just do th4it I had planned to stiy until Tuesday an\- 
way Is It safe ovei there 
Not really ’ 


Woody Mackensale’s wife sat on a plastic bench in the hall 
next to his rooni and cried quietly while trving to be brave 
tor hei two small son^ seated iu‘xt to her Lach boy squeezed 
a well-used wad of Kleenexes, occasionally wiping their 
checks and blowing their noses Jake knelt betotc her and 
listened inlenllv as she desuibcd what the doctors had said 
I he bullet had lodged in the spaie the paiaiysis was seve tc 
and permanent He was a foreman at a plant in Boonevillc 
(jood job Ciood lile She didn t work, at least until now 
1 hcY wcnild make it somehow, but she wasn't sure how Fie 
coached his sons 1 ittlc I caguc Uam He was very active 
wShc cried louder and the boys wiped their checks 
He saved mv litc, ’ Jake said to hei, and loc^ked at the 

boys 

She closed hei eves .ind nodded ‘He was doing his job 
We'll make it 

Jake look a Kleenex iiom the box cm the bench .md 
wiped his eyes A gioup ol relatives stood nearby and 
watched FFarry Rtx paced nervoush at the end of the ha!! 

lake hugged hei and paUed the bovs on the head He 
gave bet hh phone number ollice — and told her to call it 
he auilii do anything He pumnsed to yisit Wemdy when the 
trial was over 


The beer stores opened at noon on Sunday, as if the church 
folks needed it then and would stop tin the way homi liom 
the I Old s house to pick up a couple of six-pat ks, then on to 
(jrandmolher s tor Sunday dinner and an afternoon of hell- 
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raising. Oddly, they would close again at six in the afternoon, 
as if the same folks should then be denied beer as they re- 
turned to church for the Sunday night services. On the other 
six days beer was sold from six in the morning until mid- 
night. But Qn Sunday, the selling was curtailed in honor of 
the Almighty. 

Jake bought a six-pack at Bates Groceiy^ and directed 
his chauffeur toward the lake. Harry Rex’s antique Bronco 
carried three inches of dr.^ed mud across the doors and fend- 
ers. The tires were imperceptible. The windshield was 
cracked and dangerous'^ with thousands of splattered insects 
caked around the edges. The inspection sticker was four 
years old and unseen from the outside Dozens of empty 
beer cans and broken bottles littered the floorboard. The air 
conditioner had not worked in six years. Jake had suggested 
use of the Saab. Harry Rex had cursed him for his stupidity. 
The red Saab was an easy target for snipers. No one would 
suspect the Bronco. 

They drove slowly in the general direction of the lake, 
to no place in particular. Willie Nelson wailed from the cas- 
sette. Harry Rex tapped the steering wheel and sang along. 
His normal speaking voice was coarse and unrefined. With 
song, it was heinous. Jake sipped his beer and searched for 
daylight through the windshield. 

TTie heat wave was about to be broken. Dark clouds 
loomed to the southwest, and when they passed Huey’s 
Lounge the rains fell and showered the parched earth. It 
cleansed and removed the dust from the kudzu that lined 
the roadbeds and hung like Spanish moss from the trees. It 
cooled the scorched pavement and created a sticky fog that 
rose three feet above the highway. The red baked gullies 
absorbed the water, and when full began to carry tiny 
.streams downward to the larger field drains and road 
ditches. The rains drenched the cotton and soybeans, and 
pounded the crop rows until small puddles formed between 
the stalks. 

Remarkably, the windshield wipers worked. They 
slapped back and forth furiously and removed the mud and 
insect collection. The storm grew. Harry Rex increased the 
volume of the stereo. 

The blacks with their cane poles and straw hats camped 
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under the bridges and watted for the storm to blow over. 
Below them, the still creeks came to life. Muddy water from 
the fields and gullies rushed downward and stirred the small 
streams ana brooks. The water rose and moved forward. 
The blacks ate bologna and crackers and told fishing stories. 

Hariy-^ Rex was hungry. He stopped at Treadway’s Gro- 
cery near the lake, and bought more beer, two catfish din- 
ners, and a large bag of Cajun -spiced red-hot barbecue pork 
skins. He threw them at Jake. 

'Fhey crossed tfie dam in a blinding downpour. Harry 
Rex parked next to a small pavilion over a picnic area They 
sal on the concrete table and watched the ram batter Lake 
Chatulla. Jake drank beer while Harry Rex ale the catfish 
dinner^, 

'‘When you gonna tell Carla?” he asked, slurping beer. 

The tin roof roared above. “About what?” 

“The house ” 

“I'm not gonna tell her. I think 1 can have it-xebiiilt 
before she gets back.'’ 

“You mean bv the end of the week?” 

“Yeah.” 

“You’re cracking up, Jake. You're drinking loo much, 
and you’re losing your mind.” 

“1 deserve it. I've earned it. Tm two weeks away from 
bankruptcy. Tm about to lose the biggest case of my career, 
for which I have been paid nine hundred dollars. My beauti- 
ful home that everyone look pictures of and the old ladies 
from the Garden Club tried to get written up in Southern 
Living has been reduced to ubble. My wife has left me, and 
when she hears about Ihe house, she’ll divorce me. No*ques- 
tion about that So Til lose my wife. And once my daughter 
learns that her damned dog died in the fire, she’ll hate me 
forever. There’s a contract on my head. I’ve got Klan gtKins 
looking for me. Snipers shooting at me. There's a soldier 
lying up in the hospital with my bullet in his spine. He’ll be a 
vegetable, and I’ll think about him every hour of every day 
for the rest of my life. My secretary's husband was killed 
because of me. My last employee is in the hospital with a 
punk haircut and a concussion because she worked for me. 
The jury thinks I’m a lying crook because of my expert wit- 
ness. M^ client wants to fire me. When he’s convicted, every- 
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body will blame me. He’ll hire another lawyer for the appeal, 
one of those ACLU types, and they’ll sue me claiming inef- 
fective trial counsel. And they’ll be right. So I’ll get my ass 
sued for malpractice. I’ll have no wife, no daughter, no 
house, no practice, no clients, no money, nothing.” 

“You need psychiatric help, Jake. 1 think you should 
make an appointment with Dr. Bass. Here, have a beer.” 

“1 guess I’ll move in »vith Lucien and sit on the porch ail 
day.” 

“Can I have youi office?” 

“Do you think she’ll divorce me?” 

“Probably so I’ve had four divorces, and they'll file for 
damned near anything.” 

“Not Carla. I worship the ground she walks on, and she 
knows It.” 

“She II be sleeping on the ground when she gels back to 
Clanton.” 

“Naw, we'll get a nice, co/y little double-wide trailer. 
It’ll do us fine until the bankruptcy is over. Then wc'll find 
another old house and start Over.” 

“You’ll probably find you another wife and start over 
Why would she leave a .swanky cottage on the beach and 
return to a house trailer in Clanton"^” 

“Because I'll be in the house trailer ” 

“That's not good enough, Jake. You’ll be a drunk, bank- 
rupt, disbarred lawyer, living in a house trailer. You will be 
publicly disgraced. All of your fnends, except me and I u- 
cicn, will forget about you. She’ll never come back. It s over, 
Jake. As your friend and divorce lawyer, I advise you to file 
first Do It now, tomorrow, so she’ll never know what hit 
her ” 

“Why would 1 sue her for divorce'^” 

“Because she’s gonna sue you. Wc'll hie first and allege 
that she deserted you in your hour of need.” 

“Is that grounds for divorce?” 

“No. But we’ll also claim that you’re crazy, temporary 
insanity. Just let me handle it. The M’Naghten Rule I’m the 
sleazy divorce lawyer, remember ” 

“How could I forget?” 

Jake poured hot beer from his neglected bottle, and 
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‘opened another. The rain slackened and the clouds light- 
ened. A cool wind blew up from the lake. 

'‘They’ll convict him, won't they, Harry Rex?” he askea, 
staring at the lake in the distance. 

He quit chomping and wiped his mouth. He laid the 
paper plate on the table, and look a long dtink of beer. The 
wind blew light drops of water onto his face. He wiped it 
with a sleeve. 

“Yeah, Jake. Your man is about to be sent away. I can 
sec It in then eyes. J'he insanity crap just didn’t work. They 
didn’i want to believe Bass to begin with, and after BucKley 
>anked his pants dtiwn, it was all over. Carl Lee didn’t help 
hiniscll any. He seemed rehearsed and too sincere. L.ike he 
was bci;ging for .sympathy. He was a lousy witness. 1 watched 
the jiir> while he testified. I saw no support for him. They’ll 
convict, Jake. And quickly.” 

“ Thanks tor being so blunt.” 

“I'm your fnend, and I think you should start psrpiTing 
lor «i ccniMction and a long appeal.” 

“You know. Hairy Rex, I wish I'd never heard of Cail 
I ec Hailey.” 

“1 think It’s too late, Jake.” 


Sallie answered the door and told Jake she was sorry about 
the house. Lucien was upstairs in his .study, working and 
sober He pointed to a chair and instructed Jake to sit down. 
I egai pads littered his desk. 

“I’ve spent all after* on working on a closing argu- 
ment,” he said, waving at the mess befoic hinu “Your only 
hope of saving Hailey is with a spellbinding performance on 
final summation. I mean, we’re talking about the greatest 
closing argument in the history of juiisprudence. That’s what 
it’ll take.” 

“And I assume you’ve created such a masterpiece.” 

“As a matter of fact, I have, ft's much belter than any- 
thing you could come up with. And I assumed — cxirrectly — 
that you would spend your Sunday afternoon mourning the 
loss of your home and drowning your :»orrows with Coois. I 
knew you would have nothing prepared. So I’ve done it for 
you.” 
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wish I could Stay sober as you, Lucien.’' 

''I was a better lawyer drunk than you are sober.*’ 

“At least I’m a lawyer.” 

Lucien tossed a legal pad at Jake. “There it is. A compi- 
lation of my greatest closing arguments. Lucien Wilbanks at 
his best, all rolled into one for you and your client. I suggest 
you memorize it and use it word for word. It’s that good. 
Don’t try to modify it, or improvise. You’ll just screw it up.” 

“I’ll think about it. I’ve done this before, remember?” 

“You’d never know it.” 

“Dammit, Lucien! Get off my back!” 

“Take it easy, Jake. Let’s have a drink. Sallie! Sallie!” 

Jake threw the masterpiece on the couch and walked to 
the window overlooking the backyard. Sallie ran up the 
stairs. Lucien ordered whiskey and beer. 

“Were you up all night?” Lucien asked. 

“No. I slept from eleven to twelve.” 

“You look terrible. You need a good night's rest.” 

“I feel terrible, and sleep will not help. Nothing will 
help, except the end of this trial. 1 don’t understand, Lucien. 
I don't understand how everything has gone so wrong. Surely 
to God we’re entitled to a little good luck. The case should 
not even be tried in Clanton. We were dealt the worst possi- 
ble jury-- a jury that’s been tampered with. But I can’t prove 
it. Our star witness was completely destroyed. The defen- 
dant made a lousy witness. And the jury does not trust me. I 
don’t know what else could go wrong.” 

“You can still win the case, Jake. It’ll take a miracle, but 
those things happen sometimes. I’ve snatched victory from 
the jaws of defeat many times with an effective closing argu- 
ment. Zero in on one or two jurors. Play to them. Talk to 
them. Remember, it just takes one to hang the jury.” 

“Should I make them cry?” 

“If you can. It’s not that easy. Bui I believe in tears in 
the jury box. It’s very effective.” 

Sallie brought the drinks, and they followed her down- 
stairs to the porch. After dark, she fed them sandwiches and 
fried potatoes. At ten, Jake excused himself and went to his 
room. He called Carla and talked for an hour. There was no 
mention of the house. His stomach cramped when hc heard 
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Her voice and realized that one day very soon he would be 
forced to tell her that the house, her house, no longer ex- 
isted. He hung up and prayed she didn't read about it in the 
newspaper. 



Clanton relumed to normal Monday morning as 
the barricades were put in place around the 
square and the ranks of the soldiers swelled to 
preserve the public peace. They loitered about in 
loose formation, watching as the Kluxers returned to their 
appointed ground on one side, and the black protestors on 
the other. The day of rest brought renewed energy to both 
groups, and by eight-thirty they were in full chorus. The col- 
lapse of Dr. Bass had been big news, and the Kluxers 
smelled victory. Plus they had scored a direct hit on Adams 
Street. Tliey appeared to be louder than normal. 

At nine. Noose summoned the attorneys to chambers 
“Just wanted to make sure you were all alive and well.’’ He 
grinned at Jake 

“Why don’t you kiss my ass, Judge?” Jake said under 
his breath, but loud enough to be heaid. The prosecutors 
froze. Mr. Pate cleared his throat. 

Noose cocked his head sideways as if hard of hearing. 
.“What did you say, Mr. Brigance?” 

“1 said, ‘Why don’t we get started. Judge?”’ 

“Yes, that’s what 1 thought you said. How’s your clerk, 
M.S. Roark?” 

“She’ll be hne.” 

“Was it the Klan?” 

“Yes, Judge. The same Klan that tried to kill me. Same 
Klan that lit up the county with crosses and who knows what 
else for our jury panel. Same Klan that’s probably intimi 
dated most of those jurors sitting our there. Yes, sir, it’s the 
same Klan.” 

Noose ripped off his glasses. “Can you substantiate 
that?” 

“You mean, do I have written, signed, notarized confes- 
sions from the Klansmen? No, sir. They’re most uncoopera- 
tive.” 

“If you can’t prove it, Mr. Brigance, then leave it 
alone.” 

“Yes, Ycur Honor.” 
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lake left (hanibers and slammed the door Seconds 
later Mi Pate called the place to order and everyone rose 
Noose welcomed his |uiy back and promised the ordeal was 
almost over No one smiled at him It had been lonely 
Weekend at the Icmplc Inn 

‘ Does the State have any rebuttaP’' he asked Buckley 
‘One witness, Youi Honor’ 

Dr Rodehcaver was fetched from the witness room He 
tarefiillv situated himselt m the witness chair and nodded 
warmly at the jui^ Ih" looked like a psychiatrist Dark suit, 
no boots 

BucklLY assumed the podium and smiled at the jury 
You aic Dr Wilbert Rodcheaver*^ he thundered looking 
a? ♦he jurv as if to sav, “Now you’ll meet a real psv^hiatnst ’ 
Yes sir “ 

Buckley asked questions, a million questions, aoout his 
educational and professional backgiound Rodehtaver was 
vi«nlulcnt rclax-cd, picp irtd and accustomed to the vTitness 
ch<iu He talked at gieat length about his broad educational 
tiam’iitr his vast cxpeiRiKc as a practiung physician and 
*hor< recentiv the enormous magnitude of his job as head of 
‘•taft at th( state mental h«>spital Buckley asked him if he 
had wiitlen any articles in his held He said yes, and for 
♦hiny minutes they discussed the writings of this verv learned 
man Me had received research grants from the federal gov- 
ernment and from vaiious states He was n member of all 
the orLaniMtions Bass belonged to, and a few more He had 
uecn ccrtitied by evci-y a«*‘ "‘ciancm remotely touching the 
study of the human mind He was polished, and sober 

Buckley tendered him as an expert, and Jake had nc' 
questions 

Buckley continued ‘Dr Rodehe ver, when did >ou fir t 
examine Carl Lee Haiky'^ ’ 

I he expert checked his notes ‘June 19 “ 

“Where did the examination take place 
“In my office at Whitfield ” 

“How long did you examine him'^' 

“Couple of hours “ 

“What was the purpose of this examination'’ 

“To try and determine his mental condition at that time 
and also*at the time he killed Mr Cobb and Mr Willard ” 
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“Did you obtain his medical history?” 

“Most of the information was taken by an associate at 
the hospital. I reviewed it with Mr. Hailey.” 

“What did the history reveal?” 

“Nothing remarkable. He talked a lot about Vietnam, 
but nothing remarkable ” 

"Did he talk freely about Vietnam?” 

“Oh yes. He wanted to talk about it. It was almost like 
he had been told to discuss it as much as possible.” 

“What else did you discuss at the first examination?” 

“We covered a wide variety of topics. His childhood, 
tamily, education, various jobs, just about everything.” 

“Did he discuss the rape of his daughter'^” 

“Yes, in great detail. It was painful for him to talk about 
It, the same as it would have been for me had it been m> 
daughter.” 

“Did he discuss with you the events leading up to the 
shootings of C’obb and Willard'^” 

“Yes, we talked about that for quite a while, I tried to 
ascertain the degree of knowledge and undeistanding he 
had abtiut those events.” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“Initially, not much But with time, he opened up and 
explained how he inspected the courthouse :hree davs hc- 
tore the shooting and picked a good place to allacJe *' 

“What about the shootings?” 

“He never told me much about the actual killings Said 
he didn't remember much, but 1 suspect olhciw'isc ” 

Jake sprang to Ins feet. “Objection! I’hc witness can 
only testify as to what he actually knows. He cannot specu- 
late ” 

“Sustained Please continue, Mr Buckley.” 

“Whal else did you observe concerning his mood, atti- 
tude, and manner of speech?” 

Rodchcaver crossed his legs and rocked gently. He low- 
ered his eyebrows in deep thought. “Initially, he was dis- 
trustful of me and had difficulty looking me in the eye He 
gave short answers to my questions. He was very resentful ol 
the fact ^thdt he was guarded and sometimes handcuffed 
while at our facility. He questioned the padded walls. Bui 
after a while, he opened up and talked freely about most 
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everything He flatly refused to answer a few questions, but 
other than that I would say he was fairly cooperative.” 
“When and where did you examine him again?” 

“The next day, same place ” 

“What was his mood and attitude'^” 

“About the same as the day before Ccx)l at first, but he 
opened up eventually He discussed basically the same topics 
as the day before ” 

“How long did this examination last'^ 

‘ Approximately four hours ” 

B'lckley reviewed something on a legal pad, thtn whis 
pered to Musgrove “Now, Dr Rodeheavci. as a result of 
your examinations ot Mr Hailey on lune and 20, were 
vou ible to arrive at a medical diagnosis ot tnc defendant's 
psycliiatne condition on those dates'^ 

Yes, sir ' 

‘ And what is that diagnosis^' 

On June 19 and 20, Mr Haik> appeared to be of 
sound mind Perfectly noimal, I would say 

Ihank you Based on vour cxammationv were you 
able lo arrive at a di.ignosis of Mr Hailey s mental tondition 
on the dav he shot Billy Ray C’obb and Pott Willard 
>cs 

“And what is that diagnosis' ' 

“\l that time Ins mental condition was sound, no de- 
fects ot any naluie ’ 

‘Upon what fatiors do you b ise this'' 

Kodeheascr tuim d to the |ur\ aiid became a professor 
You must look at the level ot premeditation involved in this 
dime Motive is an element ot prcmethtaiion He certainly 
had a motive for doing what he did and his mcnbil condition 
at that preveni him liom entertaining the requi- 

site premeditation Pranklv, Mr Hailey carefully planned 
what he did ” 

Doctor, you are familiar with the M'Naghtcn Rule as a 
test for criminal responsibility*'” 

“Certainly ” 

“And you a^c aware that another psychiatrist, a Dr 
W r Bass, has told this jury that Mr Hndcv was incapable 
ol knowiftg the difference between right and wrong, and. 
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fuither, that he was unable to understand and appieciatc the 
nature and quality of his actions 
“Yes, I am aware ol that 
“Do you agree with that testimony'^” 

“No I find It preposterous, and I am personally of- 
fended by It Mr Hailey himself has testihed he planned the 
murders He’s admitted, in effect, that his mental condition 
at the time did not prevent him from possessing the ability to 
plan That's called premeditation in every legal and medical 
book IVe never heard of someone planning a murder, ad- 
mitting he phanned it, then claiming he did not know what he 
was doing It’s absurd " 

At that moment, Jake felt it was absurd too, and as it 
echoed around the courtroom it sounded mighty absurd 
Rodeheaver sounded good and inhnitely credible Jake 
thought oi Bass and Cursed to himself 

Lucien sat with the blacks and agreed with every word 
of Rode heaver’s testimony When compared to Bass the 
States docloi wis terribly believable I ucien ignored the 
jur\ box From time* to time he would cut his eyes without 
moving his head and catch Clyde Sisco blatantly and openlv 
staring Jirectly at him But Lueicn would not allow their 
sves (o nuel I he messenger had not called Monday mom- 
uu‘ as mstiucted An afhimativc nod or wink from luiien 
would e<>nsu inmate the deal, with payment to be arran^^cd 
uiiCi after the verdict Sisco knew the rules and he watched 
toi an answci Theic was none I ucicn wanted to discuss it 
with Jake 

Now Doctor, based upon these factors and your diag- 
nosis of his mental condition as of Mav 20, do you have an 
opinion to a icasonalilc degree of medical certainty as to 
whether Mr Hailey was capable ol knowing the difference 
nctween right and wrong when he shot Billy Ray C obb, Pete 
Willard, and Deputy Dc Wayne Looney*^” 

' 1 have 

‘ And what is that opinion*^’ 

‘His mental condition was sound, and he was very capa 
bic of distinguishing right from wrong ” 

“And do you have an opinion, based upon the same 
factors, as to whether M* Hailey was able to understand and 
appreciate the nature and quality of his actions'^” » 
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“I have.” 

‘‘And what is that opinion?” 

“That he fully appreciated what he was doing.” 

Buckley snatched his legal pad and bowed politely. 
“Thank you. Doctor. I have no further questions.” 

“Any cross-examination, Mr. prigance?” Noose asked. 

“Just a few questions.” 

“I thought so. Let's take a fifteen-minute recess.” 

Jake ignored Carl Lee, and moved quickly out ot the 
courtroom, up the stairs, and into the law library on the 
third floor. Harry Rex was waiting, and smiling. 

“Relax, Jake. I’ve called every newspaper m North Car- 
olina, and there’s no story about the house. There’s nothing 
about Row Ark. The Raleigh morning paper ran a story 
about the trial, but it was in real general terms. Nothing else. 
C aria doesn’t know about it, Jake. As far as she knows, her 
pretty little landmark is still standing. Isn’t that gieat?” 

“Wonderful. Just wonderful. Thanks, Harry Rex.” ^ 

“Don’t mention it. Look, Jake, I sorta hale to bring this 

up.” 

“I can’t wait.” 

“You know I hate Buckley. Hate him worse than you 
do. But me and Musgrove get along okay. 1 can talk to Mus- 
grovc. I was thinking last night that it might be a good idea 
to approach them— me through Musgrove — and explore the 
possibilities of a plea bargain.” 

“No»” 

“Listen, Jake. What harm will it do? None! If you can 
plead him guilty to murder wuh no gas chamber, then you 
know you have saved his life.” 

“No!” 

“Look, Jake. Your man is about forty-eight hours away 
from a death penalty conviction. If you don’t believe that, 
then you're blind, Jake. My blind friend.” 

“Why should Buckley cut a deal? He’s got us on the 
ropes.” 

“Maybe he won’t. But let me at least find out ” 

“No, Harry Rex. Forget it.” 
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Rodeheaver returned to his seat after the recess, and Jafke 
looked at him from behind the podium In his brief legal 
career, he had never won an argument, m court or out, with 
an expert witness And the way his luck was running, he 
decided not to argue with this one 

*‘Dr Rodeheaver, psychiatry is the study of the human 
mind, is It nol^' 

“It is ' 

“And It IS an inexact science at best, is it not 
“That IS ccuiect 

‘You might examine a person and reach a diagnosis, 
and ihe next psychiatrist might leach a completely diflercnt 
diagnosis * ’ 

“That's possible, yts ' 

In tact, \ou could have ten psychiatrists examine a 
menial patient, and airive at ten dilfcrenl opinions about 
what’s wrong with the patient ” 

‘1 hat's unlikely ' 

‘ But It could happen coiildn t it Doctoi ^ 

“Yes, It could lust like Iceal opinions, I guess 
“But we rw not cic iling with h gal opinions in this case, 
are we, Docttii * 

“No 

Ihe tiiJth IS Doctor in m in\ cases psychiatry cannot 
tell us what is wrong with a person s mind ^ ’ 

‘That IS true 

‘And psNchialnsis di>agicc all the lime, don’t they. 
Doctor^’ 

“Of course 

“Now, who do you wc^rk foi. Doctor'^ 

“The State of Mississippi “ 

“And for how long^” 

“Eleven vears ” 

“And who IS prosecuting Mr Hailey*^” 

“The State of Mississippi ” 

“During your eleven-year career with the State, how 
many times have vou testified in trials w'herc the insanity 
defense was used'^” 

Rodeheaver thought for a moment “I think this is my 
forty-third trial ” 

Jake checked something in a file and eyed the doctor 
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with a nasty little smile. “Are you sure it’s not your forty- 
sixth?” 

“It could be, yes. Fm not certain.” 

The courtroom became still. Buckley and Musgrove 
hovered over their legal pads, but watched their witness 
carefully. 

“Forty-six times you've testified for the State in insanity 
trials?" • 

“If you say so.” 

“And forty-six times you've te'^tified that the defendant 
was not legally insane. Correct, Doctor?” 

“I’m not sure.” 

“Well, let me make it simple. You’ve testified forty-six 
times, and forty-six times it has been your opinion the defen- 
dant was not legally insane. Correct?” 

Rodeheaver squirmed just a little, and a hint of discom- 
fort broke around his eyes. “I’m not sure.” 

“You’ve never seen a legally insane criminal defendant^ 
have you, Doctor?" 

“Of course I have.” 

“Good. Would you then, please, sir, tell us the name of 
the defendant and where he was tried?” 

Buckley rose and buttoned his coat. “Your Honor, the 
State objects to these questions. Dr. Rodeheaver cannot be 
required to remember the names and places of the trials he 
has testified in.” 

“Overruled. Sit down. Answer the question. Doctor.” 

Rodeheaver breathed deeply and studied the ceiling. 
Jake glanced at the jurors. 1 hey w^re awake and waiting on 
an answer. 

“I can’t remember,” he finally said. 

Jake lifted a thick stack of papers and waved it at the 
witness. “Could it be. Doctor, that the reason you can’t re- 
member is that in eleven years, forty-six trials, you have 
never testified in favor of the defendant?” 

“I honestly can’t remember.” 

“Can you honestly name us one trial in which you found 
the .defendant to be legally insane?” 

“I’m sure there are some.” 

“Yes or no. Doctor. One trial?” 
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The expert looked briefly at the D A “No My memury 
fails me I cannot at this time ” 

Jake walked slowly to the defense tabic and picked up a 
thick hie 

“Dr Rodcheaver, do you recall testifying in the trial of 
a man by the name of Danny Booker in McMurphy County 
in December ot 1875^ A rather gruesome double homi- 
cide 

‘ Yes, I recall that tiiai ” 

‘ And you testihed to the cltect that he was not legall> 
insane, did >ou not 
‘That IS coricet 

‘Do you recall how man> ps>chiatrists testihed in his 
bchalt^’ 

“Not cxactlv I here were scvcial 
‘ Do the names Noel McC lackv M D , O G McGukl 
M D , and I ou Watson M D , ring a bell ^ 

“Yes' 

They re all ps)chialnsls aren t thev ^ 

“Yes " 

They re all qualified, aicn t they 
Yes ' 

And thev all examined Mr Booker and testified at trial 
that in their opinions the poor man was legally insane^’ 
That s eorrect * 

“And you testified he was not legally insane ’ 

‘That’s correct 

“How niiiny other doctors supported your position’ 
‘None that I recall-” 

‘ So It was thice against one ’ ’ 

‘Yes but I’m still convinced I was right ’ 

1 see What did the jury do. Doctor’’ 

‘ He, uh was found not guilty b> reason of insanity 
‘ Thank you Now, Dr Rodeheaver, you’re the head 
doctor at Whitfield aren’t you’” 

‘ Yes, so to speak ’ 

“Arc you directly or indirectly responsible for the treat- 
ment of every patient at Whitfield'’” 

“I’m directly responsible, Mr Brigance I may not per- 
sonally see every patient, but their doctors arc under my 
supervision ” 
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‘Thank >ou Doctor, vvhcre is Danny Booker today 
Rodcheaver shot a dcspeiatt look at Buckley, and im- 
mediately covered it with a waiin, relaxed grin lor the juty 
He hesitated lof a lew seconds, then hesitated one second 
too long 

‘He s at Whitfield, isn t hc'^” Jake asked in a tone ol 
volte that intormcd tver>one that the answer was yes 
i believe so, Rodcheaver said 
‘So, he\ directlv under your caie, then, Doctor ^ ' 

"J suppose ’ 

And what is his diagnosis. Doctor^” 

‘I really don t know 1 have a lot of patients and — ’ 
‘Paranoid sehi/ophienie ’’ 

‘It s possible yes ’ 

lake walked backward and sat on the railing He turned 
up the volume ‘Now, Doctor, I want to make this clear tor 
the jury In 187^ you tc'-tilied that Dannv Bookci was legally 
sane and understood exactly what he was doing when he 
committed his crime, and the jury dis«igiced with you and 
found him not guiltv and sins.c that time he has been a 
patient in vour hospital, under your supervision, and treated 
by vou as a paranoid sehi/ophrenie Is that correct^’ 

I he sniiik on Rodcheaver s face inlormcd the jury that 
It was indeed correct 

lake puked up another piece ol paper anil seemed to 
review it ‘ Do you recall testifying in the trial ot a man by 
the name ot Adam Couch in Dupree County in May of 
i8 77^ 

I remember that case 
It was a rape case, wasn't it ^ 

Yes 

And you testified on behalf of the Slate against Mr 
Couch 

‘That s correct 

‘And you told the )ury that he was not legally insane 
“ 1 hat was my testimony ’ 

“Do you recall how many doctors testified on his behalf 
and told the jury he was a very sick man, that he was legally 
insane 

* There were several ” 
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“Have you ever heard of the following doctors; Felk 
Perry, Gene Shumate, and Hobhy Wicker?” 

“Yes.” 

“Arc they all qualified psychiatrists?” 

“They are.” 

“And they all testified on behalf of Mr. Couch, didn't 
they?” 

“Yes.” 

“And they all said he was legally insane, didn’t they?” 

“They did.” 

“And you were the only doctor in the trial who said he 
was not legally insane?” 

“As I recall, yes,” 

“And what did the jury do. Doctor?” 

“He was found not guilty.” 

“By reason of insanity?” 

“Yes.” 

“And where is Mr. Couch today. Doctor?” 

“I think he's at Whitfield.” 

“And how long has he been there?” 

“Since the trial, 1 believe.” 

“1 sec Do you normally admit patients and keep them 
for several years if they are of perfeetly sound mind?” 

Rodeheaver shitted his weight and began a slow bum. 
He looked at his lawyer, the people’s lawyer, as if to say he 
was tired ot this, do something to stop it. 

Jake picked up more papers. “Doctor, do you recall the 
trial of a man by the name of Buddy Wooddall in Clebtiroie 
County, May of 1879?” 

“Yes, I certainly do.” 

“Murder, wasn't it?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you testified as an expert in the field of psychiatry 
and told the jury that Mr. Wooddall was not insane?” 

. “I did.” 

“Do you recall how many psychiatrists testified on his 
behalf and told the jury the poor man was legally insane?” 

“I believe there were five, Mr. Brigance.” 

“That’s correct. Doctor. Five against one. Do you recall 
what the jury did?” 

The anger and frustration was building in the witness 
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stand. The wise old grandfather/professor with all the right 
answers was becoming rattled. “Yes, 1 recall. He was found 
not guilty by reason of insanity.” 

“How do you explain that. Dr. Rodeheaver? Five, 
against one, and the jury finds against you?” 

“You just can't trust juries,” he blurted, then caught 
himself. He fidgeted and grinned awkwardly at the jurors. 

Jake stared at him with a wicked smile, then looked at 
the jury in disbelief. He folded his arms and allowed the last 
words .o sink in. He waited, staring and grinning at the wit- 
ness. 

“You may pn^ced, Mr. Brigance,” Noose finally said. 

Moving slowly and with great animation, Jake gathered 
his file^ and notes while staring at Rodeheaver. “I think 
we’ve heard enough from this witness, Your Honor.” 

“Any redirect, Mr. Buckley?” 

“No, sir. The State rests.” 

Noose addressed the jury. “Ladies and gentlemeji, this 
trial is almost over. There will be no more witnessesri will 
now meet with the attorneys to cover some technical areas, 
then they will be allowed to make their final arguments to 
you. That will begin at two o'clock and take a couple of 
hours. You will finally get the case around four, and 1 will 
allow you to deliberate until six. If you do not reach a verdict 
today, you will be taken back to your rooms until tomorrow. 
It is now almost ejeven, and we’ll recess until two. I need to 
see the attorneys in chambers.” 

Carl Lee leaned over and spoke to his lawyer for the 
first time since Saturday's djournment. “You tore him up 
pretty good, Jake.” 

“Wait till you hear the closing argument.” 


Jake avoided Harry Rex, and drove to Karaway. His child- 
hood home was an old country house in downtown, sur- 
rounded by ancient oaks and maples and elms that kept it 
cool in spite of the summer heat. In the back, past the trees, 
was a long open field which ran for an eighth of a mile and 
disappeared over a small hill. A chicitenwire backstop stood 
over the weeds in one corner. Here, jake had taken his first 
steps, rode his first bike, thrown his first football and base- 
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ball Under an oak beside the field, he had buried three 
do^, a raccoon, a rabbit, and some ducks. A tire from a ’54 
Buick swung not far from the small cemetery. 

The house had been locked and deserted for two 
months. A neighborhood kid cut the grass and tended the 
lawn. Jake checked the house once a week. His parents were 
somewhere in Canada in a camper — the summer ritual. He 
wished he were with them. 

He unlocked the door and walked upstairs to his room. 
It would never change. The walls were covered with team 
pictures, trophies, baseball caps, posters of Pete Rose, Ar- 
chie Manning, and Hank Aaron. A row of baseball gloves 
hung above the closet door. A cap and gown picture sat on 
the dresser. His mother still cleaned it weekly. She once told 
him she often went to his room and expected to find him 
doing homework or sorting baseball cards. She would flip 
through his scrapbooks, and get all teaiy eyed. 

He thought of Hanna’s room, with the stuffed animals 
and Mother Goose wallpaper. A thick knot formed m his 
throat. 

He looked out the window, past the trees, and saw him- 
self swinging in the tire near the three white crosses where 
he buried his dogs. He remembered each funeral, and his 
father’s promises to get another dog. He thought of Hanna 
and her dog, and his eyes watered. 

The bed was much smaller now. He removed his shoes 
and lay down. A football helmet hung from the ceiling. 
Eighth grade, Karaway Mustangs. He scored seven touch- 
downs in five games. It was all on film downstairs under the 
bookshelves. The butterflies floated wildly through his stom- 
ach. 

He caretully placed his notes — his notes, not Lucien’s — 
on the dresser. He studied him.self in the mirror. 


He addressed the jury. He began by facing his biggest prob- 
lem, Dr. W.T. Bass. He apologized. A lawyer walks into a 
courtroom, faces a strange jury, and has nothing to offer but 
his credibility. And if he does anything to hurt his credibility, 
he has hurt his cause, his client. He asked them to believe 
that he would never put a convicted felon on the stand as an 
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expert ^vitness in any trial. He did not know of the convic- 
tion, he raised his hand and swore to this. The world is full 
of psychiatrists, and he could easily have found another il he 
had known Bass had a problem, but he simply did not know. 
And he was sorry. 

But what about Bass’s testimony. Thirty years ago he 
had sex with a girl under eighteen in Texas. Does that mean 
he is lying now in this trial? Docs that mean you cannot trust 
his professional opinion? Please be fair to Bass the psychia- 
trist, forget Bass the person. Please be fair to his patient, 
C arl Lee Hailey. He knew nothing of the doctor’s pa.st. 

There was something about Bass they might like to 
know. Something that was not mentioned by Mr. Buckley 
when he was ripping the doctor to pieces. The girl he had sex 
with was seventeen. She later became his wife, bore' him a 
son, and was pregnant when she and the boy were killed in a 
tram— » 

‘‘Objection’” Buckley shouted. “Objection, ""Your 
Honor That evidence is not in the record!” 

“Sustained. Mr. Biigance, you are not to refer to facts 
not in evidence. The jury will disregard the last statements 
by Ml. Brigancc.” 

Jake Ignored Noose and Buckley and stared painfully ai 
the jury. 

When the shouting died, he continued. What about 
Rodeheaver? He wondered if the State’s doctor had ever 
engaged in sex with a girl under eighteen. Seemed silly to 
think about .sudi things, di^’n’l it? Bass and Rodeheaver in 
then younger days — it seemed so unimportant now in this 
courtroom almost thirty years later. 

The State’s doctor is a man wiih an obvious bias. A 
highly trained specialist who treats thousands tor all sorts of 
mental illnesses, yet when crimes are involved he cannot 
recognize insanity. testimony should be carefullv 
weighed 

They watched him, listened to every word He was not a 
courtroom preacher, like bis opponent. He %\ds quiet, sin- 
cere. He looked tired, almost hurt. 

Lucicn was sober, and he sat with folded arms ana 
watched the jurors, all except Sisco. It was not his closing, 
but it was good. It was toming from the heart. 
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Jake apologized for his inexperience. He had not been 
in many trials, not nearly as many as Mr. Buckley. And if he 
seemed a little green, or if he made mistakes, please don't 
hold it against Carl Lee. It wasn't his fault. He was just a 
rookie trying his best against a seasoned adversary who tried 
murder cases every month. He made a mistake with Bass, 
and he made other mistakes, and he asked the jury to forgive 
him. 

He had a daughter, the only one he would ever have. 
She was four, almost five, and his world revolved aiound her. 
She was special: she was a little girl, and it was up to him to 
protect her. There was a bond there, something he could not 
explain. He talked' about little girls. 

Carl Lee had a daughter. Her name was Ibnya. He 
pointed to her on the front row next to her mother and 
brothers- She's a beautiful little girl, ten years old And she 
can never have children. She can never have a daughter be- 
cause — ’* 

“Objection,” Buckley said without shouting. 

“Sustained,” Noose said. 

Jake ignored the commotion. He talked about rape for 
a while, and explained how rape is much worse than murder. 
With murder, the victim is gone, and not forced to deal with 
what happened to her I'he family must deal with it, but nt>t 
the victim. But rape is much worse. The victim has a lifetime 
of coping, of trying to understand, ot asking questions, and, 
the worst part, of knowing the rapist is still alive and may 
someday escape or be released. Tver)' hour of every day, the 
victim thinks of the rape and asks herself a thousand ques- 
tions. She lelives it, step by step, minute by minute, and it 
hurls just as bad. 

Perhaps the most horrible crime c»f all is the violent 
rape of a child. A woman who is raped has a pretty good 
idea why it happened. Some animal was filled with hatred, 
anger and violence. But a child? A Icn-ycar-qld child? Sup- 
pose you’re a parent. Imagine yourself trying to explain to 
your child why she was raped. Imagine yourself trying to 
explain why she cannot bear children. 

“Objection.'’ 

“Sustained. Please disregard that last statement, ladies 
and gentlemen.” 
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Jake never missed a beat Suppose, he said your ten- 
year-old daughter is raped, and you're a Vietnam vet, very 
familiar with an M-16, and you get your hands on one while 
your daughter is lying in the hospital fighting for her lift 
Suppose the rapist is caught, and six days later you manage 
to maneuver to within five teet of him as he leaves couit 
And you’ve got the M-16 
What do you do ^ 

Mr Buckley has told you what he would do He would 
mourn for his daughter, turn the other cheek, and hope the 
judicial system worked He would hope the rapist would rc 
ccive lustice, be sent to Parchman, and hopciully never pa- 
roled That’s what he would do, and thev should admire him 
ior being such a kind, ccmipassionate and forgiving soul But 
what would a reasonable father do^ 

What would Jake do^ If he had the M 16^ Blow the 
bastard’s head off* 

U was simple It was justice 

Jake paused tor a drink of water, then shifted gears 
I he pained and humble look was replaced with an air of 
indignation I cl ^ talk about Cobb and Willard They started 
this mess It was their lives the Stati w is altemplmg to jus 
tifv Who would miss them except their mothers^ Ch'ld lap 
ists Drug pushers Would society miss such productive citi 
/ens ’ Wasn 1 1 ord County salcr without them ^ Were not the 
other children in the county better oil now that two rapisis 
and pu’^hers had been removed^ All parents should feel 
safer ( arl I ec deserves a led I or at le ist a round of 
applause He was a hero That s what I oonev said (nve* the 
man a tiophy send him home to his familv 

He talked about Looney He hau a daughter He also 
had one leg thanks to C arl 1 eq Hailey 11 anyone had a right 
to be bitter to want blood, it was DeWavne L ooney And he 
said ( arl I cc should be s< nt home to his family 

He uigcd them to loigive as I oonev had forguen He 
asked them to follow 1 oonev s wishes 

He became mm h quieter, and said he was almost 
through He w inted to leave them with one thought Putiiic 
this if they could When she was lying there, beaten blood 
led, legs spread and tied to trees, shq looked into the \M>ods 
around her Semiconscious and hallucinating sh^ saw some 
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one running toward her. It was her daddy, running desper- 
ately to save her. In her dreams she saw him when she 
needed him thewiost. She cried out for him, and he disap- 
peared. He was taken away. 

She needs him now, as much as she needed him then. 
Please don't take him away. She waits on the front row for 
her daddy. 

Let him go home to bis family. 

The courtroom was silent as Jake sat next to his client. 
He glanced at the jury, and saw Wanda Womack brush away 
a tear with her finger. For the first time in two days he felt a 
flicker of hope. 


At four. Noose bid farewell to his jury. He told them to elect 
a foreman, get organized, and get busy. He told them they 
could deliberate until six, maybe seven, and il no verdict was 
reached he would recess until nine Tuesday morning. They 
stood and filed slowly from the courtroom. Once out of 
sight, Noose recessed until six and instructed the attorneys 
to remain close to the courtroom or leave a number with the 
clerk 

ITie spectators held their seals and chatted quietly. Carl 
Lee was allowed to sit on the front row with his family. 
Buckley and Musgrove waited in chambers with Noose. 
Harry Rex, Lucien, and Jake left tor the office and a liquid 
supper. No one expected a quick verdict. 

The bailiff locked them in the jury room and instructed 
the two alternates to take a seat in the narrow hallway. In- 
side, Barry Acker was elected foreman by acclamation. He 
laid the jury instructions'' and exhibits on a small table in a 
corner. They sat anxiously around two folding tables placed 
end to end. 

“I suggest wc take an informal vole,” he said. “Just to 
see where we are. Any objections to that?” 

There were hone. He had a list of twelve names. 

“Vote guilty, not guilty, or undecided. Or you can pass 
for now.” 

“Reba Betts.” 

“Undecided.” 

“Bernice Toole.” 
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“Guilty.” 

“Carol Conran.” 

“Guilty.” 

“Donna Lou Peck.” 

“Undecided.” 

“Sue Williams.” 

“Pass.” 

“Jo Ann Gates.” 

“Guilty.” 

“Rita Mae Plunk.” 

“Guilty.” 

“Frances McGowan.” 

“Guilty.” 

“Wanda Womack.” 

“Undecided.” 

“Eula Dell Yates. ’ 

“Undecided, for now. I wanna talk about it.” 

“We will. Clyde Sisco.” 

“Undecided.” 

“That’s eleven. I’m Barry Acker, and I vote not guilty.” 
He tallied for a few seconds and said, “That’s five guil- 
ties, five undecideds, one pass, and one not guilty. Looks like 
we’ve got our work cut out for us.” 

They worked through the exhibits, photographs, finger- 
pnnts, and ballistics reports. At six, th^ informed the judge 
they had not reached a verdict. They were hungry and 
wanted to go. He recessed until liiesday morning. 



They sat for hours on the porch, saying little, 
watching as darkness surrounded the town below 
and ushered in the mosquitoes. The heat wave 
.had leturned. The soggy air^clung to their skin 
and moistened their shirts. The sounds of a hot summer 
night echoed softly across the front lawn. Sallie had offered 
to cook. Lucien declined and ordered whiskey. Jake had no 
appetite for food, but the Coors filled his system and satis- 
fied any hunger pangs stirring within. When things were 
good and dark, Nesbil emerged from his car, walked across 
the porch, through the front screen door, and into the house. 
A moment later he slammed the door, walked past them 
with a cold beer, and di.sappeared down the driveway in the 
direction of his car. He never said a word, 

Sallie stuck her head through the door and made one 
last offer of food. Both declined. 

“Jake, 1 got a call this afternoon. Clyde Sisco wants 
twenty-five thousand to hang the jury, fifty thousand for an 
acquittal 

Jake began shaking his head. 

“Before you say no, listen to me. He knows he can’t 
guarantee an acquittal, but he can guarantee a hung jury. It 
just takes one. That’s twenty-five thousand. 1 know it's a lot 
of money, but you know IVc got it. I’ll pay it and you c'an 
repay me over the years. Whenever, I don’t care. If you 
never repay it, I don’t care. I’ve got a bankful ot C.D.’s. You 
know money means nothing to me. If I were you I’d do it in 
a minute.’’ 

“You’re crazy, Lucien.” 

“Sure I’m crazy You haven’t been acting so good your- 
self. Trial work’ll drive you crazy. Just take a look at what 
this trial has done to you. No sleep, no food, no routine, no 
house. Plenty of booze, though.” 

“But I’ve still got ethics.” 

“And I have none. No ethics, no morals, no conscience. 
But I won, bubba. I won more than anybody has ever won 
around here, and you know it.” 
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“It's corrupt, Lucien.” 

“And 1 guess you think Buckley’s not corrupt He would 
lie, cheat, bribe, and steal to win this case. He’s not worried 
about fancy ethics, rules, and opinions. He’s not concerned 
about morality. He’s concerned with one thing and oirfy one 
thing — ^winning! And you've got a golden chance to beat him 
at his own game. I’d di> it, Jake.” 

“Forget it, Lucien. Please, just forget it.” 

An hour passed with no words. The lights of the to^^ 
below slowly disappeared. Nesbit's snoring was audible in 
the darkness. Sallie brought one last drink and said good 
night. 

“This is the hardest part,” Lucien said. ‘ Waiting on 
twelve average, everyday people to make sense of all this.” 

“It's a crazy system, isn't it?” 

“Yes, it is. But it usually works. Juries are right ninety 
percent of the time.” 

“1 iust don't feel lucky. I’m waiting on the miracle.” 

“Jake, my boy, the miracle happens tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Yes. Early tomorrow morning.” 

“Would you care to elaborate?” 

“By noon tomorrow, Jake, there will be ten thousand 
angr> blacks swarming like ants around the Ford County 
Courthouse. Maybe more,” 

“Tcn*thousand! Why?” 

“To scream and shout and chant ‘Free Carl Lee, Free 
Caii Lee.’ To raise hell, to scar^ ‘vc^body, to intimidate the 
jury. To just disrupt the hell out of everything. There TI be so 
many blacks, white folks will run for cover. The governor will 
send in more troops.” 

“And how do you know all this?” 

“Because I planned it, Jake.” 

“You?” 

“Listen, Jake, when I was in my prime I knew every 
black preacher in fifteen counties. I’ve been in their 
churches. Prayed with them, marched with them, sang with 
them. They sent me clients, and I sent them money. 1 
the only white radical NAACP lawyer in north Mississippi. I 
filed more race discrimination lawsuits than any ten firm.s in 
Washington^ These were my people. I’ve just made a few 
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phone calls. Theyll start arriving in the morning, and by 
noon you won’t be able to stir niggers with a stick in down- 
town Clanton.” 

“Where will they come from?” 

“Everywhere. You know how blacks love to march and 
protest. This will be great for them. They’re looking forward 
to it.” 

“You’re crazy, Lucien. My crazy friend.” 

“1 win, bubba.” 


In Room 163, Barry Acker and Clyde Sisco finished their last 
game of gin rummy and made preparations for bed. Acker 
gathered some coins and announced he wanted a soft drink. 
Sisco said he was not thirsty. 

Acker tiptoed past a guardsman asleep in the hall. The 
machine informed him it was out of order, so he quietly 
opened the exit door and walked up the stairs to the second 
floor, where he found another machine next to an ice maker. 
He inserted his coins. The machine responded with a diet 
Coke. He bent over to pick it up. 

* Out of the darkness two figures charged, ITiey knocked 
him to the floor, kicked him and pinned him in a dark corner 
beside the ice maker, next to a diior with a chain and pad- 
lock. The large one grabbed Acker’s collar and threw him 
against the cinder block wall. The smaller one stood by the 
Coke machine and watched the dark hall. 

V “You’re Barry Acker!” said the large one through 
clenched teeth. 

“Yeah! Let go of me!” Acker ‘attempted to shake free, 
but his assailant lifted him by the throat and held him to the 
wall with one hand. He used the other hand to unsheathe a 
shiny hunting knife, which he placed next to Acker’s nose. 
The wiggling stopped. 

“Listen to me,” he demanded in a loud whisper, “and 
listen good. We know youVe inarricd^nd you live at 1161 
Forrest Drive. We know you got three kids, and we know 
where they play and go to school. Your wife works at the 
bank.” 

Acker went limp. 
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• “If that nigger walks free, you’ll be sony. Your family 
will be Sony. It may take years, but you’ll be a>M^ully sorry.” 

He dropped him to the floor and grabbed his hair. “You 
breathe one word of this to anyone, and you’ll lose a kid. 
Understand?” 

They vanished. Acker breathed deeply, almost gasping 
for breath. He rubbed his throat and the back of his head. 
He sat in the darkness, too scared to move 



At hundreds of small black churches across north 
Mississippi, the faithful gathered before dawn and 
loaded picnic baskets, CiM>lers, lawn chairs, and 
water jugs into converted school buses and church 
vans. They greeted friends and chatted nervously about «he 
trial. For weeks they bad read and talked about C arl Lee 
Hailey; now. thc'v were about to go help. Many were old and 
retired, but there were entire families with children and 
playpens. When the buses were full, they piled into cars and 
followed their preachers. They sang and prayed. The preach- 
ers met other preachers in small towns and county scats, and 
they set out in force down the dark highways. When daylight 
malcriali/ed, the highways and roads leading to Ford County 
were tilled with caravans of pilgrims. 

They jammed the side streets tor blocks around the 
square. They parked where they stopped and unloaded. 

The fat colonel had just limshcd breakfast and stood in 
the ga/cho watching intently. Buses and cars, many with 
horns honking, were coming Ironi all dirccticms to the 
square The barricades held firm. He harked commands and 
the soldiers jumped into high gear More excitement. At 
seven-thirty, he called ()//ic and told him of the invasion 
()//»e arrived immcdi«ilely and found Agee, who assured 
him It was a peacetui march. Sort ol like a sit-in. How many 
were coming'^ ()//.ic asked. Thousands, said Agee. Thou- 
sands. 

Thev SCI up camp under the stately oaks, and milled 
around the lawn inspecting things. I'hcy arranged tables and 
chairs and playpens. I hey were indeed peaceful, until a 
group began the familiar cr>’ of “FYee Carl L,cc!” They 
cleared iheir throats and joined in. It was not yet eight 
o'clock. 

A black radio station in Memphis Hooded the airwaves 
early Tuesday with a call for help. Black bodies were needed 
to march and demonstrate in Clanliin, Mississippi, an hour 
away. Hundreds of cars met at a mall and headed south. 
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Every civil rights activist and black politician in the city 
made the trip. 

Agcc was a man possessed. He used a bullhorn to shout 
orders here and there. He hercled new arrivals into their 
places. He organized the black preachers. He assured Ozzie 
and the colonel everything was okay. 

Everything was okay until a handful of Klansmen made 
their routine appearance, lire sight of the white robes was 
new to many of the blacks, and they reacted loudly. They 
inched forward, screaming and jeering. The troops sur- 
rounded the robes and protected them. The Kluxers were 
stunned and scared, and did not yell back. 

By eight-thirty, the streets of Clanton were gridU>rkcd. 
Deserted cars, vans^ and buses were scattered haphazardly 
through parking lots and along the quiet residential streets. 
A steady stream ot blacks walked toward the square ironi all 
directions. Traffic did not move. Driveways were blocked 
Merchants parked blocks away from their shops. The may<.)r 
stood in the center of the gazebo, wringing his hands ami 
hogging Ozzie to do something. Around him thousands ot 
blacks swarmed and yelled in perfect unison. Ozzic asked 
the mayoi if he wanted him to start arresting everybodv on 
the courthouse lawn. 

Noose parked at a service station a half mile south of 
the jail, and walked with a group of blacks to the courthouse. 
They watched him curiously, but said nothing. No one would 
suspect he was a person ot authority. Buckley and Musgrove 
parked in a driveway on Adams Sired. They cursed and 
walked toward I he square. Thty noticed the pile of rubble 
that had been .lake’s house but said nothing. They were too 
busy cursing. With state troopers leading the way, the Grey- 
hound ironi Temple reached the square at twenty minutes 
after nine. Through the dark windows, the fourteen passen- 
geis stared in disbelief at the carnival around the court- 
house. 

Mr. Pate called the packed courtroom to order, and 
Noose welcomed his jury. He apologized for the tn>uble out- 
side, but there was nothing he could do. If there were no 
problems to report, they could continue deliberations. 

“Very well, you may retire to the jury room and get to 
work. We will meet again just before lunch.” 
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The jurors filed out and went to the jury room. The 
Hailey children sat with their father at the defense table. 
The spectators, now predominantly black, remained seated 
and struck up conversations. Jake returned to his office. 

Foreman Acker sat at the end of the long, dusty table 
and thought of the hundreds, perhaps thousands, of Ford 
Countians who had served in this room and sat around this 
table and argued about jushce over the past century. Any 
pride he may have felt for serving on the jury of the most 
famous case was greatly overshadowed by what happened 
last night. He wondered how many of his predecessors had 
been threatened with death. Probably a few, he decided. 

The others fixed their coffee and slowly found scats 
around the tables. The room brought back fond memories 
for Clyde Sisco. Prior jury duty had proved lucrative for him, 
and he relished the thought of another handsome payoff for 
another just and true verdict. His nicssenger had not con- 
tacted him. 

“How would y’all like to proceed?” the foreman asked 

Rita Mae Plunk had an especially hard and unforgiving 
look about her. She was a rough woman with a house trailer, 
no husband, and two outlaws for sons, both of whom had 
expre.ssed hatred for Carl Lee Hailey. She had a few things 
she wanted to get off her large chest. 

“I got a few things 1 wanna say,” she informed Acker. 

“Fine. Why don’t we start with you. Miss Plunk, and go 
around the table.” 

“1 voted guilty yesterday in the first vote, and I’ll vote 
guilty next time. 1 don’t see how anybody could vole not 
guilty, and I want just one of you to explain to me how you 
eould vote in favor of this nigger!” 

“Don’t say that word again!” yelled Wanda Womack. 

“I’ll say ‘nigger’ if I wanna say ‘nigger,’ and there ain’t a 
damned thing you can do,” replied Rita Mae. 

“Please don’t use that word,” said Frances McGowan. 

“1 find it pei^nally offensive,” said Wanda Womack. 

“Nigger, Nigger, Nigger, Nigger, Nigger, Nigger,” Rita 
Mae yelled across the table. 

“Come on,” said Clyde Sisco. 

“Oh boy,” said the foreman. “Look, Miss Plunk, let’s be 
honest, okay. Most of us use that word, from time to time. 
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I’m sure some of us use it more than others. But it’s offen- 
sive to many people, and 1 think it’d be a good idea not to 
use it during our deliberations. We’ve got enough to worry 
about as it is. Can we all agree not to use that word?” 

Everyone nodded but Rita Mae. 

Sue Williams decided to answer. She was well dressed, 
attractive, about forty. She worked for the county welfare 
department. “I didn’t vote yesterday. I passed. But 1 tend to 
sympathize with Mr. Hailey. 1 have a daughter, and if she 
was raped, it would greatly affect my mental stability. I can 
understand how a parent might crack in that situation, and 1 
think it’s unfair for us to judge Mr. Hailey as if he was sup- 
posed to act completely rational.” 

“You think he was legally insane?” asked Reba Betts, 
an undecided. 

“I’m not sure. But I know he wasn’t stable. He couldn’t 
have been.” 

“So you believe that nut of a doctor who testified^ for 
him?” asked Rita Mae. 

“Yes. He was as believable as the State's doctor.” 

“1 liked his boots,” said Clyde Sisco. No one laughed. 

“But he’s a convict,” said Rita Mae. “He lied and tried 
to cover it up. You can’t believe a word he said,” 

“He had sex with a girl under eighteen,” Clyde said. “If 
that’s a crime, then a bunch of us should’ve been indicted.” 

Again, no one appreciated the attempt at humor. Clyde 
decided to stay quiet for a while. 

“He later married the giil,” said Donna Ia>u Peck, an 
undecided. 

They went around the table, one at a time, expressing 
opinions and answering questions. The N word was carefully 
avoided by those wanting a conviction. The battle lines be- 
came clearer. Most of the undecideds leaned toward guilty, 
it seemed. The careful planning by Carl Lee, knowing the 
exact movements of the boys, the M-16 — it ail seemed so 
premeditated. If he had caught them in the act and killed 
them on the spot, he would not be held accountable. But to 
plan it so carefully for six days did not indicate an insane 
mind. 

Wjinda Womack, Sue Williams, and Clyde Sisco leaned 
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toward acquittal — the rest toward conviction. Barry Acket* 
was noticeably noncommittal. 


Agee unfurled a long blue and white free carl lee banner. 
The ministers gathered fifteen abreast behind it, and waited 
for the parade to form behind them. They stood in the cen- 
ter of Jackson Street, in front of the courthouse, while Agee 
screamed instructions to the masses. Thousands of blacks 
packed tightly behind them, and off they went. They inched 
down Jackson, and turned left on Caffey, up the west side of 
the square. Agee led the marchers in their now familiar bat- 
tle cry of “Free Carl Lee! Free Carl I eel” They screamed it 
in an endless, repetitive, numbing chorus. As the crowd 
moved around the ^uarc, it grew in number and volume. 

Smelling trouble, the merchants locked up and headed 
for home and safety, lliey checked their policies to see if 
they were insured tor not damage. The green soldiers were 
lost in a sea of black. The colonel, sweating and nervous, 
ordeied his tnxjps to circle the courthouse and stand firm. 
While Agee and the marchers were turning onto Washington 
Street, 0//ie met with the handful ot Kluxers. In a sincere 
and diplomatic way. he convinced them things could gel out 
ot hand, and he could no longer guarantee theii safety. He 
acknowledged their right to assemble, said they had made 
their point, and asked them to get aw'ay from the square 
before there was trouble They huddled quickly, and disap- 

pL tiled. 

When the banner passed under the jury room, all twelve 
gaped from the window The incessani chanting rattled the 
glass panes 7'hc hiillhorn sounded like a loud.speakcr hang- 
ing Inmi the ceiling The jurois stared in disbelief at the 
mob, the black mob which hlled the street and trailed 
around the corner onto Caffey A varied assortment of 
homemade signs bobbed above the masses and demanded 
that the man be irced. 

‘i didn’t know there were this many niggers in Ford 
County," Rita Mae Plunk said. At that moment, the other 
eleven held the same thought. 
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•Buckley was furious. He and Musgrove watched from a 
third-floor window in the library. The roar below had dis- 
rupted their quiet conversation. 

"I didn’t know there were this many niggers in Ford 
C’ounty," Musgrove said. 

“There ain’t. Somebody shipped these niggeiL in here. I 
wonder who put them up to it.” 

“Probably Brigance ” 

“Yeah, piobably so It’s mighty convenient that they 
start all this hell-raising when the jury is deliberating There 
must be five thousand niggers down there.” 

“At least " 


Noose and Mi Pate watched and listened from a sccona- 
iloor window in chambers His Honor was not happy He 
worried about his jury “I don’t see how they can concen- 
trate on much with all this going on 

“Prettv good timing, ain’t if. Judge Mr Pate sa7d. 

It certainly is ” 

[ diJn I know we had that many blacks in the whole 
eounty ’ 


It took twenty minutes for Mr Pate and Jean Gillespie to 
find the ailoincys and bring the courtroom to order When it 
was quiet, the jurors filed inh) their seats. Fhcre were no 
smiles 

Noose elcaicd his thn t. ‘ I adics and gentlemen, it is 
tunc lor lunch. 1 don’t suppose you have anything to report.” 

Hairy Acker shook his head 

‘ That s what 1 figured I et\ break lor lunch, until one- 
thirty. ! rtah/e you cannot leave the courthouse, but I want 
vou to cat for a while without working on the case I apolo- 
gize fi'r the disturbance outside, but, frankly, 1 can’t do any- 
thing about It. We’ll be in recess until one thirty ” 

111 chambers, Buckley went wild “Ihis is cra/y, Judge* 
1 here’s no way the jury can concentrate on this case with ail 
that noise out there This is a delibersfte effort to intimidate 
the juiy ” 

‘I don’t like it,” Noose said 
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“It was planned. Judge! It*s intentional!” Buckley* 
yelled. 

“It looks bad,” Noose added. 

“I’m almost ready for a mistrial!” 

“I won’t grant one.^What do you say, Jake?” 

Jake grinned for a moment, and said, “Free Carl Lee.” 

“Veiy funny,” Buckley growled. “You probably planned 
all this.” 

“No. If you will recall, Mr. Buckley, I tried to prevent it. 

1 have repeatedly asked for a change of venue. I have re- 
peatedly said the trial should not be held in this courthouse. 
You wanted it here, Mr. Buckley, and you kept it here. Judge 
Noose. You both now look foolish complaining.” 

Jake was impressed with his arrogance. Buckley 
growled and stared out the window. “Look at them. Wild 
niggers. Must be ten thousand out there.” 

During lunch the ten thousand grew to fifteen thou- 
sand. Cars from a hundred miles away — some with Tennes- 
see plates — sparked on the shoulders of the highways outside 
the city limits. The people hiked for two and three miles 
under a blistering sun to join the festivities around the court- 
house. Agee broke tor lunch, and the square quieted. 

The blacks were peaceftil. They opened their coolers 
and picnic baskets, and shared with each other. They congre- 
gated in the shade, but there were not enough trees to go 
around. They filled the courthouse in search of cold water 
and re.st rooms. They walked the sidewalks and gazed in the 
windows of the closed shops and stores. Fearing trouble 
from the horde, the Coffee Shop and the Tea Sheppe closed 
during lunch. Outside of Claude’s, they lined the sidewalk 
for a block and a half. 

Jake, Hariy Rex, and Lucien relaxed on the balcony and 
enjoyed the circus below. A pitcher of fresh, slushy mar- 
garitas sat on the table and slowly disappeared. At times 
they* participated in the rally, yelling “Free Carl Lee” or 
humming 'along with “We Shall Overcome.” No one knew 
the words but Lucien. He had learned them during the glori- 
ous cml rights days of the sixties, and still claimed to be the 
only white in Ford County who knew all the words to every 
stanza. He had even joined a black church back then, he 
explained between drinks, after his church voted to exclude 
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black members. He dropped out after a three-hour sermon 
ruptured a disc. He had decided white people were not cut 
out for that kind of worship. He still contributed, however. 

Occasionally, a crew of TV people would stray near 
Jake’s office and serve up a question. Jake would pretend 
not to hear, then finally yell “Free Carl Lee.” 

Piecisely at one-thirty, Agee found his bullhorn, un- 
furled his banner, lined up the ministers and gathered his 
marchers. He started with the hymn, sung directly into the 
bullhorn, and the parade crawled down Jackson, then onto 
Caffey, and around and around the square. Each lap at- 
tracted more people and made more noise 


The jury room was silent for fifteen minutes after Reba Betts 
was converted from an undecided to a not guilty. If a man 
raped her, she just might blow his head off if she got the 
chance. It was now five to five with two undecideds, and a 
compromise looked hopeless. The foreman continued to 
straddle the fence. Poor old Eula Dell Yates had cried one 
way, then cried the other, and everyone knew she would 
eventually go with the majority. She had burst into tears at 
the window, and was led to her seat by Clyde Sisco. She 
wanted to go home. Said she felt like a prisoner. 

The shouting and marching had taken its loll. When the 
bullhorn passed nearby, the anxiety level in the small room 
reached a trenzied peak. Acker would ask for quiet, and they 
would wait impatiently until ihe racket faded to the front of 
the courthouse. It never disappeared completely. Carol 
Corman was the first to inquire about their safety. For the 
first time in a week, the quiet motel was awfully attractive. 

Three hours of nonstop chanting had unraveled what- 
ever nerves were left. The foreman suggested they talk about 
their families and wail until Noose sent for them at five. 

Bernice Toole, a soft guilty, suggested something they 
had all thought aboMt but no one had mentioned. “Why 
don’t we just tell the judge we are hopelessly deadlocked?” 

“He’d declare a fnistrial, wouldn’t he?” asked Jo Ann 
Gates. 

“Yes,” answered the foreman. “And he would be re- 
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tried in a few months. Why don’t we call it a day, and try 
again tomorrow?” 

They agreed. They were not ready to quit. Eula Del! 
cried softly. 


At four, Carl Lee and the kids walked to one of the tall 
windows lining each side of the courtroom. He noticed a 
small knob. He turned it, and tbe windows swung open to a 
tiny platform hanging over the west lawn. He nodded at a 
deputy, and stepped outside. He held Tonya and watched the 
crowd. 

They saw him. They yelled his name and rushed to the 
building under him. Agee led the marchers otf the siiert and 
across the lawn. A wave of black humanity gathered under 
the small porch and pressed forward for a closer look at 
their champion. 

‘Tree Carl Lee!” 

“Free Carl Lce»” 

“Free Carl Lee!” 

He waved at hrs fans below him. He kissed Ins daughter 
and hugged his sons. He waved and told the kids to wave 

Jake and his small band ot homhres used the diversion 
to stagger across the street to the courthouse. Jean (iillespie 
had called. Noose wanted to sec the lawyers in chambers. 
He was disturbed. Buckley was raging. 

“I demand a mistrial! I demand a mistrial!” he yelled at 
Noosejhe second Jake walked in. 

“You move for a mistrial. Governor. You don I de- 
mand,” Jake said through glassy eyes 

“You go to hell, Bngance! You planned all this. You 
plotted this insurrectiori. Those are your niggers out there.” 

“Where’s the court reporter?” Jake asked. “I want this 
on the record.” 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” Noose said. “Let’s be profes- 
sionals.” 

“Judge, the State moves for a mistrial,” Buckley said, 
somewhat professionally. 

“Overruled.” 

“AM right, then The State moves to allow the jury to 
deliberate at someplace other than the courthou.se.” 



“Now that s an interesting idea,” Noose said 
“I sec no reason why they can’t deliberate at the motel 
It’s quiet and few people know where it is, Buckley said 
conhdently 

“Jake'>” Noose said 

“Nope, It uon’t work Theie is no statutory provision 
giving you the authority to allow deliberations outside the 
courthouse ” Jake reached in his pocket and found several 
folded papers He threw them on the desk ‘ State versus 
Dubose, 19n case from Linwood County The air condition- 
ing m the Linwood County Courthouse quit during a heat 
Wave The circuit judge allowed the jury to deliberate in a 
local libiary The defense objected Jury convicted On ap- 
peal, the Supreme Court ruled the judge s decision was im- 
proper and an abuse of discretion The court went on to 
hold that the jury deliberations must take place in the jury 
room in the courthouse where the defendant is being taed 
You can t move therh ” 

Noose studied the case and handed it to Musgrovc 
‘ Get the courtroom ready, ’ he said to Mr Pate 
With the exception of the reporters the courtroom was 
tolid black The jurors looked haggard and strained 
“I take it vou do not have a verdict, ’ Noose said 
No, sir,” replied the foreman 

I cl me ask you this Without indicating any numerical 
division, have you reached a point where you can go rio 
further^” 

‘We’ve talked about that, ' ou» Honor And we’d like to 
leave, gel a good night s rest, and try again lomoriow We re 
not ready to quit , / 

Thai’s good to hear I apologize lor the distraction^, 
but, again, there’s nothing I can do I m sorry You’ll just 
have to do your best Anything further^” 

‘ No, sir 

‘ Very well We’ll stand adjourned until nine A M to- 
morrow ” 

Carl Lee pulled Jakes shoulder What does all this 
mean‘s” 

“It means they’re deadlocked It could be six to six, or 
eleven to one against you, or eleven to one for acquittal So 
don’t get excited ” 
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Bany Acker cornered the bailiff and handed him a 
folded sheet of paper. It read; 

Luann: 

Pack the kids and go to your mother’s. Don’t tell any- 
one. Stay there until this thing is over. Just do as I say. 
Things are dangerous. 

Barry 

“Can you get this to my wife today? Our number is 881- 
0774.” 

“Sure,” said the bailiff. 


Tim Nunley, mechanic down at the Chevrolet place, former 
client of Jake Brigance, and Coffee Shop regular, sat on a 
couch in the cabin deep in the woods and drank a beer. He 
listened to his Klan brothers as they got drunk and cursed 
niggers. Occasionally, he cursed them too. He had noticed 
whispering for the past two nights now, and felt something 
was up. He listened carefully. 

He stood to get another beer. Suddenly, they jumped 
him. Three of his comrades pinned him against the wall and 
pounded him with fists and feet. He was beaten badly, then 
gagged, bound, and dragged outside, across the gravel road, 
and into the field where he had been inducted as a member. 
A cross was lit as he was tied to a pole and stripped. A 
bullwhip lashed him until his shoulders, back, and legs were 
solid crimson. 

llvo dozen of his ex-brethren watched in mute honor as 
the pole and limp body were soaked with kerosene. The 
leader, the one with the bullwhip, stood next to him for an 
eternity. He pronounced the death sentence, then threw a 
match. 

Mickey Mouse had been silenced. 

They packed their robes and belongings, and left for 
home. Most would never return to Ford County. 



Wednesday. For the first time in weeks Jake slept 
more than eight hours. He had fallen asleep on 
the couch in his office, and he awoke at five to the 
sounds of the military preparing for the worst. He 
was rested, but the nervous throbbing returned with the 
thought that this day would probably be the big day. He 
showered and shaved downstairs, and ripped open a new 
pack of Fruit of the Loom he had purchased at the drug 
store. He dressed himself in Stan Atcavage’s finest navy all- 
season suit, which was an inch too short and a bit loose, but 
not a bad fit under the circumstances. He thought of the 
rubble on Adams ^Street, then Carla, and the knot in his 
stomach began to churn. He ran for the newspapers. 

On the front pages of the Memphis, Jackson, and Jli- 
pelo papers were identical photos of Carl Lee standing on 
the small porch over the mob, holding his daughter and wav- 
ing to his people. Th^rc was nothing about Jake's house. He 
was relieved, and suddenly hungry. 

Dell hugged him like a lost child. She removed her 
apron and sat next to him in a corner booth. As the regulars 
arrived and saw him, they stopped by and patted him on the 
back. It was good to see him again. They had missed him, 
and they were for him. He looked gaunt, she said, so he 
ordered most of the menu. 

“Say, Jake, are all those ^!acks gonna be back today?" 
asked Bert West. 

“Probably," he said as he stabbed a chunk of pancakes. 

“I heard they’s plannin* to bring more folks this 
mornm’," said Andy Rennick. “Ever nigger radio statiem in 
north Mississippi is tellin’ folks to come to Clanton." 

Great, thought Jake. He added Tabasco to his scram- 
bled eggs. 

“Can the jury hear all that yellin'?” asked Bert. 

“Sure they can,” Jake answered. “That’s ^Ahy they’re 
doing It. They’re not deaf.” 

“That’s gotta scare them.” 

Jake certainly hoped so. 
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‘"How’s the family?” Dell asked quietly. 

“Fine, I guess. I talked to Carla every night.” 

“She scared?” 

‘Terrified.” 

“^hat have they done to you lately?” 

“Nothing since Sunday morning.” 

“Do'‘s Carla know?” 

Jake chewed and shook his head. 

“I didn’t think so. You poor thing.” 

“I’ll be okay. What’^ the talk in here?” 

“We closed at lunch yesterday. There were so many 
blacks outside, and wc were afraid of a riot. We’ll watch it 
close this morning, and we ma> close again. Jake, what if 
there’s a conviction?” 

“It could get hairy.” 

He stayed tor <in hour and answered their questions. 
Strangers arrived, and Jake excused himself. • 

There was nothing to do but wait. He sat on the bal- 
cony,, drank coflee, smoked a cigar, and watched the guards- 
men. He thought ol the clients he once had; of a quiet little 
Southern law office with a secrctar>' and clients wailing to 
see him. Of docket calls and inler\icws at the jail. Of normal 
things, like a family, a home, and church on Sunday morn- 
ings. He was not meant lor the big time. 

The first church bus arrived at seven-thirty and was 
halted by the soldiers. The doors llcw open and an endless 
stream of blacks with lawn chairs and food baskets headed 
for the front lawn. For an hour Jake blew smoke into the 
heavy air and watched with great satisfaction as the square 
filled beyond capacity with noksy yet peaceful protestors I’he 
reverends were out in full force, directing their people and 
assuring Ozzie and the colonel they were nonviolent folk. 
Ozzic was convinced. The colonel was nervous. By nine, the 
streets were crammed with demonstrators. Someone spotted 
the Greyhound. “Here they come!” Agee screamed into the 
loudspeaker. The mob pushed to the corner of Jackson and 
Quincy, where the soldiers, troopers, and deputies formed a 
mobile barricade around the bus and walked it through the 
crowd to the rear of the courthouse. 

Eula Dell Yates cried openly. Clyde Sisco sat next to the 
window and held her hand. The others stared in fear as the 
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^us inched around the square. A heavily armed passageway 
was cleared from the bus to the courthouse, and Ozzie came 
aboard. The situation was under control, he assured them 
over the roar. Just follow him and walk as fast as possible. 


The bailiff locked the door as they gathered around the cof-, 
feepot. Eula Dell sat by herself in the comer crying softly 
and flinching as each “Free Carl Lee!”’ boomed from below. 

‘1 don’t care what we do,” she said. “I really don’t care, 
but 1 just can’t take any more of this. I haven’t seen my 
family in eight days, and now this madness. 1 didn’t sleep any 
Iasi night.” She cried louder. “I think I’m close to a nervous 
breakdown Let's just get outta here.” 

Clyde handed her a Kleenex and rubbed her shoulder. 

Jo Ann Gates was a soft guilty who was ready to crack. 
”1 didn’t sleep either last night. I can’t take another day like 
yesterday. 1 wanna go home to my kids.” 

Barr> Acker stood by the window and thought of the 
riot that would follow a guilty verdict. There wouldn’t be a 
building left downtown, including the courthouse He 
doubled i( anybody would protect the jurors in the aftermath 
of a wrong verdict. They probably wouldn’t make it back to 
the bus. Thankfully, his wife and kids had fled to safety in 
Ai kansas. 

“I feel like a hostage,” said Bcrnicc Toole, a firm guilty. 
“That mob would storm the courthouse in a split second if 
we convict him. I feel Intimidated.” 

Clyde handed her a box c . Kleenexes. 

“I don’t care what we do,” Eula Dell whined in despera- 
tion. “Let’s just get outta here. I honestly don’t care if we 
convict him or cut him loose, let’s just do something. My 
nerves can’t take it.” 

Wanda Womack stood at the end of the table and ner- 
vously cleared her throat. She asked for attention. “I have a 
proposal,” she said slowly, “that just might settle this thing.” 

The ctying stopped, and Bany Acker returned to his 
scat. She had their complete attention. 

“I thought of something night when I couldn’t 
^sleep, and I want you to consider it. It may be painful, it may 
cause you to search your heart and take a long look at your 
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soul. But 1 II ask you to do it anyway. And if each of you wUI 
be honest with yourself, I think we can wrap this up before 
noon.” 

The only sounds came from the street below. 

“Right now we are evenly divided, give or take a vote. 
We could tell Judge Noose that we are hopele.ssly dead- 
locked. He would declare a mistrial, and we would go home. 
Then in a few months this entire spectacle would be re- 
peated. Mr. Hailey would be tried again in this same court- 
room, with the same judge, but with a different jury, a jury 
drawn from this county, a jury of our friends, husbands, 
wives, and parents. The same kind of people who are now in 
this room. That jury will be confronted with the same issues 
before us now, and those people will not be any smarter than 
we are 

“ Ihe time to decide this case is now. It would be mor- 
ally wrong to shirk our responsibilities and pass the buck to 
the next jury. Can we all agree on that?” 

They silently agreed. 

“Good. This is what I want you to do. I want you to 
protend with me toi a moment. I want you to use your imagi- 
nations. 1 want you to close your eyes and listen to nothing 
but my voice,” 

They obediently closed their eyes. Anything was worth a 
try. 


Jake lay on the couch in his office and listened to Lucien tell 
stories about his prestigious father and giandfathcr, and 
their prestigious law firm, and all the people they screwed 
out of money and land, 

“My inheritance was built by my promiscuous ances- 
tors!” he yelled. “ I'hey screwed every'body they could!” 

Hairy Rex laughed uncontrollably. Jake had heard the 
stones before, hut they were always funny, and dilferent. 

“What about hiher.s retarded son?” Jake asked. 

“Don’t talk that way about my brother,” Lucien pro- 
tested. “He’s the bnghtc'U one in the family. Sure he’s my 
brother. Dad hired her when she was seventeen, and believe 
It or not, she looked good back then. Ethel Twitty was the 
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hottest thing in Ford County. My dad couldn’t keep his 
hands off her. Sickening to think about now, but it’s true.” 

''It’s disgusting,” Jake said. 

"She had a houseful of kids, and two of them looked 
just like me, especially the dunce. It was veiy embarrassing 
back then.” 

"What about your mother?” asked Harry Rex. 

"She was one of those dignified old Southern ladies 
whose main concern was who had blue blood and who 
didn’t. There’s not much blue blood around here, so she 
specif most of her time in Memphis trying to impress and be 
accepted by the cotton families. 1 spent a good part of my 
childhood at the Peabody Hotel all starched out with a little 
red bow tie, trying to act polished around the rich kids from 
Memphis. 1 hated it, and I didn’t care much for my mother 
cither. She knew about Ethel, but she accepted it. She told 
the old man to be discreet and not embarrass the family. He 
was discreet, and I wound up with a retarded half-brother.” 

"When did she die?” 

"Six months before my father was killed in the plane 
crash.” 

"How’d she die?” asked Harry Rex. 

"Gonorrhea. Caught it from the yard boy.” 

"Lucicn! Seriously?” 

‘ Cancer, (’arried it for three years, but she was digni- 
fied to the ver>' end.” 

"Where’d you go wrong?” Jake asked. 

"I think It started in the fit : grade. My uncle owned the 
big plantation south of town, and he owned several black 
families. I’his was in the Depression, right? I spent most of 
my childhood there because my father was too busy right 
here in this office and my mother was too busy with her liot- 
tea-drinkers clubs. All of my playmates were black. I’d been 
raised by black servants. My best friend was Willie Ray 
Wilbanks. No kidding. My great-grandfather purchased his 
great-grandfather. And when the slaves were freed, most of 
them just kept the family name. What were they supposed to 
do? That’s why you’ve got so many black Wilbankses around 
here. We owned all the slaves in Ford County, and most of 
them became Wilbankses.” 

"Yoy’re probably kin to some,” Jake said. 
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“Given the proclivities of my forefathers, Vm probably 
km to all of them ” 

The phone rang They froze and stared at it Jake sat up 
and held his breath Harry Rex picked up the receiver, then 
hung up. “Wrong number,” he said 

They studied each other, then smiled. 

“Anyway, back to the fiist grade,” Jake said 
“Okay. Wnen it came time to start school, Willie Ra> 
and the rest of my little buddies got on the bus headed tor 
the black school I jumped on the bus too, and the diner 
very carefully took mv hand and made me get off I cued 
and screamed, and my uncle took me home and told mv 
mother, T ucien got on the nigger school bus ’ She was hoiri 
bed, and beat my little ass The old man beat me too, but 
years later admitted it was tunny So 1 went to the white 
school where 1 was always the little rich kid Fvervbodv 
hated the little rich kid, especially in a poor town hkt 
Clanton Not that I was lovable to begin with but everyom 
got a kick out of hating me just because wc had money 
That’s why 1 ve never thought much of money That s where 
the Tionconlormitv started In the hrst grade I decided not 
to be like mv mother because she frowned all the time arid 
looked down on the world And my old man w<is always too 
busy to enjoy himself I said piss on i» I’m gonna have sonu 
fun 

lake stretched and dosed his eyes 
“Nervous I ucien asked 
“1 just want It to be over ” 

The phone rang again, and L ucien grabbed it He lis- 
tened, then hung up 

“What IS it^” Harry Rex demanded 
Jake sat up and glared at Lucicn. The moment had ar- 
rived 

“Jean Gillespie I he jury is ready ” 

“Oh my God,” Jakt said as he rubbed his temples 
“Listen to me, Jake,” Lucicn lectured “Millions of peo- 
ple will sec what is about to happen Keep your cool Be 
careful what you say ’ 

“What about mc*^” Harrv Rex moaned “1 need to go 
vomit ” 
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“That’s strange advice coming trom you, I ucicn,” Jake 
said as he buttoned Stan s coat 

T vt learned a lot Show vour class If sou win watch 
what vou sa> to the pi css Be sure and thank, the jury If you 
losi' - 

If you lose, Harry Rex said, lun like hell because 
those niggers will stonn the courthouse 
1 feel weak, Jake admitted 


^g(c took the platl(mn on the front steps and announced 
thi jiirv was rtadv He asked for quiet and instantly the mob 
grew still fhev mov'd Uiwitd the liont columns Agee 
isl eJ them to tall to their kn^es and piav 1 luy knelt obedi 
cni'v and prayed earnestly Fverynian woman and child on 
tne front lawn bowed before Cjod and begped him lo 
then in in go 

The soldiers stood bunched together and also graved 
for an acquittal 

()//ie and Moss Junior sedated the couitroom and lined 
leputics and ic'scrves around the walls and down the aisle 
lake entered trom the holding room and scared at C arl Lee 
at the defense table He glanced at the spectators Many 
wcie praying Many were biting the ir ling, rs Gwen was wip 
ing tears I ester looked learfully at Jake 1 he children were 
vonfused and scared 

N^k)sc assumed the bench a* d an k Icctrihcd silence en- 
gulfed the courroom Ihcrc was no sound from the outside 
Twenty thousand blacks knelt on the gru^md like Muslims 
Peitect stillness inside the courtroom and out 

I have been advised that the |uiy has reached a verdict, 
IS that correct, Mr Bailiff^ Very well We will soon seal the 
jury but before wc do so I hayc some instructions I will not 
tolerate any outbursts or displays of emotion 1 will direct 
the sheriff to remove any person who creates a disturbance 
If need be, I will clear the courtroom Mr Bailiff, will you 
scat the jury “ 

I he door opened, and it seemed like an hour before 
Eula Dell Yates appeared first with tears in her eves Jake 
dropped his head Carl Lee stared gamely at the portrait of 
Robert E l!ee above Ncx^se They awkwardly filled the jury 
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box They seemed jittery, tense, scared Most had been cry- 
ing Jake felt sick Barry Acker held a piece of paper that 
attracted the attention of everyone 

“Ladies and gentlemen, have you reached a verdict^ ’ 
“Yes, sir, we have,’* answered the foreman in a high 
pitched, nervous voice 

‘ Hand it to the clerk, please ’ 

Jean Cnllespic took it and handed it to His Honor, who 
studied It toiLver It is technically in order, ’ he hnall\ said 
Tula Dell was flooding and her sniffles were the onlv 
sounds in the courtrcxim Jo Ann Gates and Bernice Toole 
padded their < ves with handkerchiefs The crsing could 
mean only one th*ng Jake had vowed to ignoic the jurv 
before the verdict was read, but it was impossible In hishrsi 
criminal trial, the jurors had smiled as they took the ii sc its 
\t that moment Jake had become uonhdent ot m ice|uilial 
Seconds latei he learned that the muiIcs wire IxccMisc a 
criminal was about to be removtd I'rom the streets S'ncc 
that trial he had vowed never to look at the jurois Hut he 
always did It would be nice to see i wink oi a ‘humbs up 
but that never happened 

Noose looked at Carl I ec Will (he dcfind.ml please 

rise 

Jake knew th< re were probablv more ten lining request'' 
frnown to the I nelish tongue but to a cumin tl law)er lhai 
request at thit particular moment hid hoirinh unphcalions 
His client stood awkwardly pitifuIH Jake ( lo i d hi^ eve 
and held his breath His hands dioot and his siom leh ichea 
Noose handed the verdict back to lean (nllespie 
Please read it Madam Clerk 

She unfolded it and fac< d the delendant As to ^aeh 
count of the indictment, we the jurv find the cU tendant not 
guilty by reason ot insanity 

Carl I ee turned and bolted lor the railing lonya and 
the boys sprang from the front pew and grabbed him The 
courtroom exploded in pandemonium Gwen screamcij and 
burst into tears She buried her head in Lester s arms The 
reverends stood, looked upward, and shouted “Hallelujah^ 
and “Praise Jesus^” and “Lord* Lord* Lord*” 

Noose’s admonition meant nothing He rapped the 
gavel half-heartedly and said, “Order, order, order in the 
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courtroom ’ He 'Aas induciible m the midst of the roar, and 
itemed content to allow a little celebration 

Jake was numb lifelevs, paialy/cd His only movement 
was a weak smile in the direction of the jury box His eyes 
watered and his lip quivered, and he decided not to make a 
spectacle ot himscll Ht nodded at if an Cnllcspie who was 
crying and just sat at the defense table nodding and trying 
to smile unable to do anything else from the corner of his 
c>i ht could see Musgiove and Buekiey removing hies legal 
pads md import mt looking papers and throwing it all into 
the 1 briefc tscs Be gracious he told hinistif 

\ Ittnagci darted between two deputies thiough the 
door, md rm through the rotunda screaming Not guilty^ 
Not guilty’ He lan to i small baiecMiy ovci thu front Mtps 
md screanicd to the misse'» below Not j;r////>' Not 
Btd’am erupted 

Older oidcrifithf court Noose was saving whei>*^hc 
dclt\ed reaction from the outside came thundering through 
tlu windows 

Older order in the couitioom He tokrited the ex 
ilcnicnt for inothci minute then asked the sheriff to re 
stole c'idtr (J/'K raised his hinds md spoke Ihe elapping 
hugging and praising died ejuu kK C arl I ei released his ehd 
dien and returned to the deferisi table He sat close to his 
itloini \ and pul his tiini are^uiid him grinning and erving at 
the same time 

Noose smiled it th( deu ndanl Mi Hail* \ you have 
been tried b\ a |ur> of ye^ur pvcis md te>and not guilty I do 
not leeall any e*\pmt lestimoiiv that yt'u in new dangerous 
or in need of fuither psvehiatrie treat ntnl You are a tree 
man 

His Honor looked a» the attorneys If there is nothing 
further this court will stand adjourned until August 15 

C arl I ee was smothered by his f ^mllv md friends I hey 
hugged him, hugged each other hugged lake Ihcy wept 
unashamedly and praised the lord IhwV hid Jake Ihew 
loved him 

Ihe reporters pressed against the railing and began fir 
ing questions at Jake He held up his hands and saia he 
would have no comment But there would be a full-blown 
press conference in his office at 2 00 P M 
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Buckley and Musgrove left through a side door. The 
jurors were locked in the jury room to await the last bus ride 
to the motel. Barry Acker asked to speak to the sheriff. Oz- 
zie met him in the hallway, listened intently, and promised 
to escort him home and provide protection around the clock. 

The reporters assaulted Carl Lee. “I just wanna go 
home,” he said over and over. “I just wanna go home.” 

llie celebration kicked into high gear on the front lawn. 
There was singing, dancing, ciying, back-slapping, hugging, 
thanks-giving, congratulating, outright laughing, cheering, 
chanting, high fives, low fives, and soul brother shakes The 
heavens were praised in one glorious, tumultuous, irreverent 
jubilee. They packed closer together in front of the court- 
house and waited impatiently for their hero to emerge and 
bask in his much deserved adulation. 

Their patience grew thin. After thirty minutes of 
screaming “We Want Carl Lee! We Want Carl Lee!” their 
man appeared at the door. An ear-splitting, earth-shaking 
roar greeted him. He inched forward through the mass with 
his lawyer and family, and stopped on the lop step under the 
pillars where the plywood platform held a thousand micro- 
phones. The whooping and yelling of twenty thousand voices 
was deafening. He hugged his lawyer, and they waved to the 
sea of screaming faces. 

The shouting from the army of reporters was com- 
pletely inaudible. Occasionally, Jake would stop waving and 
yell something about a press conference in his office at two. 

Carl Lee hugged his wife and children, and they waved. 
The crowd roared its approval. Jake slid away and into the 
courthouse, where he found Lucien and Harry Rex waiting 
in a corner, away from the mad rush of spectators. “Let’s get 
out of here,” Jake yelled. I’hey pushed through the mob, 
down the hall and out the rear door. Jake spotted a swarm 
of reporters on the sidewalk outside his office. 

“Where arc you parked*'” he asked Lucien. He pointed 
to a side street, and they disappeared behind the Coffee 
Shop. 


Sallie fried pork chops and green tomatoes, and served them 
on the porch. Lucien produced a bottle of expensive cHhm- 
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pagne, and swore he had saved it just for the occasion. Harry 
Rex ate with his fingers, gnawing on the bones as if he hadn’t 
seen food in a month. Jake played with his food and worked 
on the ice-cold champagne. After two glasses, he smilea into 
the distance. He savored the moment. 

“You look silly as hell/’ Harry Rex said with a mouthful 
of pork. 

“Shut up, Harry Rex," Lucien said. “Let him enjoy his 
finest hour." 

“He’s enjoying it. Look at that smirk." 

“What should I tell the press?" Jake asked. 

Tell them you need some clients," Harry Rev said. 

“Clients will be no problem," Lucien said. “They’ll line 
the sidewalks wailing for appointments." 

“Why didn’t you talk to the rcportcis m the court- 
house? They had their cameras running and everything. I 
started to say something for them," Harry Rex said. 

“I’m sure it would've been a gem," Lucien said 

“I’ve got them at my fingertips," Jake said. “They’re not 
going anywhere. We could sell tickets to the press confer- 
ence and make a fortune." 

“C’an I sit and watch, please, Jake, please," Harry Rex 

said. 



They argued ^ver whether they should take the 
antique Bronco or the nasty little Porsche. Jake 
said he was not driving. Harry Rex cursed the 
loudest, and they loaded into the Bronco. Lucien 
found a spot in the rear seat. Jake rode shotgun and gave 
instructions. They hit the back streets, and missed most of 
the traffic from the square. The highway was crowded, and 
Jake directed his driver through a myriad of gravel roads. 
TTiey found blacktop, and Harry Rex raced away in the di- 
rection of the lake. 

“I have one question, Lucicn,” Jake said. 

“What?” 

“And I want a straight answer.” 

“What?” 

“Did you cut a deal with Sisco?” 

“No, my boy, you won it on youi own ” 

“Do you swear'’” 

“I swear to God. On a stack of Bibles.” 

Jake wanted to believe him, so he dropped it lliey rode 
in silence, in the sweltering heat, and listened as Harry Rex 
sang along with the stereo. Suddenly, Jake pointed and 
yelled. Hairy Rex slammed on the brakes, made a wild left 
turn, and sped down another gravel road. 

“Where are we going?” Lucien demanded. 

“Just hang on,” Jake said as he looked at a low of 
houses approaching on the right. He pointed to the second 
one, and Harry Rex pulled into the driveway and parked 
under a shade tree. Jake got out, looked around the front 
yard, and walked onto the porch. He knocked on the screen 
door. 

A man appeared. A stranger. “Yeah, whatta you want?” 

“I’m Jake Brigance, and — ” 

The dour flew open, and the man rushed onto the porch 
and grabbed Jake’s hand. “Nice to meet you, Jake. Fm Mack 
Loyd Crowell. I was on the grand jury that almost didn’t 
indict. You done a real good job. Fm proud of you.” 

Jake shook his hand and repeated his name. Jhen he 
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remembered. Mack Loyd Crowell, the man who told Buck- 
ley to shut up and sit down in the grand jury. “Yeah, Mack 
Loyd, now I remember. Thanks.” 

Jake looked awkwardly through the door. 

“You lookin’ for Wanda?” Crowell asked. 

“Well, yes. 1 was just passing by, and remembered her 
address from the Jury research.” 

“You’ve come to the right place. She lives here, and I 
do too most of the time. We ain’t married or nothing, but wc 
go together. Sh(J’s layin’ down takin’ a nap. She’s pretty wore 
out.” 

“Don’t wake her,” Jake said. 

“She told me what happened. She won it for you.” 

“How? What happened?” 

“She made them all close their eyes and listen to her. 
She told them to pretend that the little girl had blond hair 
and blue eyes, that the two rapists were black, that they tied 
her right foot to a tree and her left foot to a fence post,4hat 
they raped her repeatedly and cussed her because she was 
white. She told them to picture the little girl lavin' there 
beggin’ for her daddy while they kicked *her in the mouth 
and knocked out her teeth, broke both jaws, broke her nose. 
She said to imagine two drunk blacks pouring beer on her 
and pissing in her face, and laughing like idiots. And then 
she told them to imagine that the little girl belonged to them 
— their daughter She told them to be honest with them- 
selves and to write on a piece ot paper whether or not they 
would kill those black bastards if they got the chance. And 
they voted, by secret ballot. AW twelve said they would do 
the killing. The foreman counted the votes. Twelve to zero. 
Wanda said she’d sit in that jury room until Christmas before 
she’d vole to convict, and if they were honest with them- 
.selves, then they ought to feel the same way. Ten of them 
agreed with her, and one lady held out. They all started 
cryin' and cussin’ her so bad, she finally caved in. It was 
rough in there, Jake.” 

Jake listened to every word without bieathing. He 
heard a noise. Wanda Womack walked to the screen door. 
She smiled at him and began crying. He stared at her 
through the screen, but could not talk. He bit his li|x'ai^ 
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nodded. “Thanks,” he managed weakly. She wiped her eyes 
and nodded. 


On Craft Road, a hundred cars lined both shoulders east 
and west of the Hailey driveway. The long front yard was 
packed with vehicles, children playing, and parents sitting 
under shade trees and on ear hoods. Harry Rex parked in a 
ditch by the mailbox. A crowd rushed to greet Carl Lee’s 
lawyer. Lester grabbed him and said, “You done it again, 
you done it again.” 

They shook hands and slapped backs across the yard 
and up to the porch. Agee hugged him and praised God. 
Carl Lee left the swing and walked down the steps, followed 
by his family and admirers. They gathered around Jake as 
the two great men came face to face. They clutched hands 
and smiled at each other, both searching for words. They 
embraced. The crowd clapped and shouted. 

“Thank you, Jake,” Carl Lee said softly. 

The lawyer and client sat in the swing and answered 
questions about the trial. Lucicn and Harry Rex joined Les- 
ter and some of his friends under a shade tree for a little 
drink. Tonya ran and jumped around the yard with a hun- 
dted other kids. 


At two-thirt>, Jake sal at his desk and talked to Carla. Hany 
Rex and Lucicn drank the last of the margaritas, and quickly 
got drunk Jake drank coffee and told his wife he would 
leave Memphis in three hours and be in North Carolina by 
ten. Yes, he was fine, he said. Everything was okay, and ev- 
erything was over There were dozens of reporters packed 
into his conference room, so be sure and watch the evening 
news. He would meet with them briefly, then drive to Mem- 
phis. He said he loved her, missed her body, and would be 
there .soon. He hung up. 

Tomorrow, he'd call Ellen. 

“Why are you leaving today!” Lucien demanded. 

“You’re stupid, Jake, just stupid. You’ve got a thousand 
reporters in the palm of your hand, and you’re leaving town. 
Stupid, just stupid,” Harry Rex shouted. 
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Jake Mood ‘ How do I look, fellas^'’ 

‘Like a dumbass if you leave town,” Hairy Rex said 
“Hang around for a couple ot days/ Lucicn pleaded 
‘ rhis IS an opportunity you II never have again Please, 
Jake ” 

Relax, tcllas I’m going to meet with them now, let 
them lake my picture, answer a few ol their stupid questions, 
then I’m leaving town ’ 

‘ You’re crazy, Jake,’ Harry Rtx said 
“I agree,” said Lucien 

Jake checked the mirror, adjusted Stan’s tie and smiled 
at his friends “1 appreciate you guys I really do I got paid 
nine hundred dollars for this trial, and 1 plan to share it with 
)in’ 

They poured the last of the margaritas, gulped it down, 
and followed Jake Brigancc down the stairs to face the re- 
pcTtcrs 



